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soaNus. 

The  traveller  who  passes  by  railway  from  Milaa  to  Ven- 
ice will  get  a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  town  of  Vicenza, 
ihirty.five  miles  this  side  of  the  latter  city.     The  cars  glide 
along  the  skirts  of  the  town,  just  near  enough  to  enable  the 
eye  to  survey  its  position,  to  mark  the  broad  and  fertile 
plaio  on  which  it  stands,  and  to  observe  the  white  wall  of 
the  Alps  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  the  north.    As  the 
train  stops  but  a  few  moments,  one  carries  away  a  confused 
picture  of  open  squares,  triumphal  arches,  churches,  bridges, 
palaces,  monasteries,  and  long  rows  of  Lombardy  poplars ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  superior  attraction  of  the  wonderful 
city  of  Venice,  he  feels  that  he  would  like  to  stop  at  the 
qoaint  old  town,  which  numbers  about  thirty  thousand  inhab- 
itants, and  contains,  as  the  list  reads,  ^'  a  castle,  twenty-two 
churches,  thirty-three   oratories,   seven   colleges,  twenty- 
seven  hospitals,"  beside  many  handsome  buildings  of  the 
celebrated  architect  Palladio,  who  was  born  here. 

Vicenza  has  a  peculiar  interest  to  us  as  Unitarians.     It 
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was  here,  in  the  very  earliest  dawniof  the  Reformation,  that 
a  little  band  of  Unitarians  had  communion  together,  encour- 
aging one  another  in  earnest  inquiries  af\er  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Christ,  and  sharing  the  dangers  incurred  by  their  de- 
parture, in  that  age  of  persecution,  from  the  creeds  of  the 
Church.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Inquisition  disturbed 
them.  Some  of  their  number  were  put  to  death,  and  others 
fled  to  distant  countries. 

Among  this  last  class  was  Lselius  Socinus.  The  son  of 
a  lawyer  of  great  eminence,  he  was  himself  educated  for 
the  legal  profession.  A  diligent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures, 
undertaken  in  order  that  he  might  go  back  to  the  origin  of 
all  laws,  disclosed  to  him  the  truth,  so  often  obtained  by 
impartial  inquiry,  that  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
were  as  contradictory  to  revelation  as  they  are  repugnant 
to  reason.  The  discovery  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  life, 
and  he  sought  religious  sympathy  in  Vicenza.  In  his  sub- 
sequent exile,  he  travelled  in  Germany,  France,  England, 
Poland,  and  Switzerland,  and  finally  made  a  home  in  Zu- 
rich, where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  theology. 
His  investigations  were  pursued  under  the  advantage  of 
familiarity  with  many  Oriental  languages,  while  his  learn- 
ing, judgment,  prudence,  good  temper,  and  pleasing  man- 
ners, won  for  him  a  large  circle  of  friends  among  persons 
of  eminence  and  rank.  He  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  Melancthon,  Calvin,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Refor* 
mation.  He  died  in  1562,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  His  papers,  containing  the  results  of  his  critical  in- 
quiries, and  a  full  statement  of  his  opinions,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  nephew,  Faustus  Socinus,  who  became  in 
time  the  more  eminent  man,  and  the  leader  in  the  move- 
ment of  thought  which  is  historically  marked  by  his  name. 

At  the  time  of  his  uncle's  death,  Faustus  was  twenty- 
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three  years  of  age,  having  heen  horn  at  Siena,  in  Tuscany, 
Decemher  6,  1539.  His  father  had  heen  a  Professor  of 
Law  in  Padua;  hut  both  father  and  mother  died  when  the 
son  was  yet  young.  In  consequence  of  this  loss  his  uncle 
felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  young  man,  whose  rare  en* 
dowments  he  discerned,  and  whose  future  eminence  he 
predicted.  Theology,  however,  did  not  at  first  engage  his 
attention.  He  passed  twelve  years  at  the  Court  of  Francis 
de  Medici,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Tuscany,  where  he  was 
intrusted  with  many  honorable  employments. 

In  1574,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  Faustus  Socinus  went 
to  Grermany  and  Switzerland.     He  selected  Basle  as  his 
residence.     This  city  had  long  been  renowned  for  its  free- 
dom, and  the  peaceful  shelter  it  gave  to  scholars  of  all 
names.     Here  Erasmus  had  not  long  before  closed  his 
career,  aAer  having  published  an  edition  of  his  voluminous 
orks,  and  bequeathed  an  example  of  profound  and  exten* 
learning,  ^nd  of  free  and  bold  inquiry.     Aided  by  the 
ers  of  his  uncle,  and  the  library  and  instructors  of  the 
iversity,  Socinus  for  three  years  devoted  himself  to  the 
dy  of  Theology. 

lAmong  the  many  objects  of  interest  which  the  traveller 
ids  in  Basle,  two  will  especially  engage  his  attention, 
is  the  cathedral  of  red  sandstone,  grotesquely  cov- 
d  with  tiles  of  various  colors,  beneath  which  repose  the 
ains  of  Erasmus;  the  other  is  the  Council-Room  of 
^Ae  University,  where  assembled,  in  1431,  the  famous  Coan- 
[■  ^Hm  which  declared  that  a  General  Council  was  superior  to 

I  •ihe  Pope,  and  consistently  followed  up  the  position  by  de- 

1  ftroning  the  reigning  Pontiff,  Eugene  the  Fourth.    In  these 

,  hails  Erasmus  and  Socinus  had  mused  and  studied.     But, 

)dy>ugh  probably  agreeing  in  many  fundamental  points  of 
I  Ideology,  in  character  they  were  widely  different.     A  quiet 
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life  of  study  was  all  that  the  former  desired,  and  he  was 
willing  to  purchase  it  hy  means  which  exposed  him  to  the 
charge  of  insincerity  and  timeserving.  Socinus,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  less  learning  hut  more  courage,  preferred 
to  enter  the  world  of  action,  both  in  controversy  with  error 
and  earnest  labors  for  the  diffusion  of  the  truth.  In  1577 
he  had  reduced  the  science  of  theology  to  a  system,  which 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  teach.  Public  disputations  con- 
stituted one  mode  of  disseminating  th^  truth  which  was  in 
fashion  in  that  age.  £very  one  remembers  the  story  of 
Luther's  nailing  up  his  theses  on  the  great  door  of  the 
church  in  Wittenberg.  This  took  place  only  sixty  years 
before  the  time  to  which  we  now  refer.  In  like  manner 
Socinus  held  public  discussions,  maintaining  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  his  system,  —  that  the  Father  alone  is  God. 
Meanwhile,  a  distant  field  was  in  preparation,  to  become  in 
time  the  scene  of  his  labors. 

It  was  one  consequence  of  the  Reformation  to  stir 
up  inquiry  and  thought  in  all  directions.  Freed  from  thtf 
weights  of  prescription  and  authority,  thousands  began: 
to  question  many' of  the  doctrines  which  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin received.  They  saw  no  reason  for  making  Popes  of 
these  men  in  place  of  the  more  generally  acknowledged 
Pontiffs  at  Rome.  It  was  doubtless  a  time  of  much  peril 
and  fanaticism,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  should  become  alarmed,  and  finally  resolved  to 
fix  the  limits  beyond  which,  in  the  matter  of  creeds,  the  Ref- 
ormation should  not  go.  For  this  reason,  they  employed 
the  weapons  of  persecution  from  which  they  had  themselves  * 
but  recently  made  their  escape.  Especially  were  they  de- 
termined to  suppress  any  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Calvin's  treatment  of  Servetus  was  only  an  expres- 
sion of  the  general  spirit  of  the  times.      But  everywhere 
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there  were  those  who  had  heen  led,  like  Socinus,  to  see  the  . 
fact  that  this  doctrine  has  no  foundation  in  the  Scriptures. 
In  Poland  they  found  a  country  which  permitted  unlimited 
toleration  of  opinions,  and  here  accordingly  they  gathered 
in  great  numbers.  Churches  of  anti-Trinitarians  were 
formed  in  all  the  principal  cities.  Their  influence  became 
so  great,  that  nearly  all  the  Reformed  clergy  ranked  them- 
selves on  their  side,  and  a  formal  separation  from  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches  took  place  in  1565. 

But  while  they  were  united  in  a  disbelief  of  the  Trinity, 
on  other  points  of  doctrine  there  was  not  much  harmony 
among  them.  They  differed  especially  in  regard  to  the 
degree  of  honor  which  should  be  bestowed  upon  Christ. 
That  he  was  not  God,  they  were  clear ;  but  precisely  what 
he  was,  and  what  he  claimed  for  himself,  and  what  homage 
it  was  proper  for  believers  to  render  him,  were  unsettled 
points,  to  which  the  temper  of  that  age  attached  great  im- 
portance, and  which  led  to  endless  controversy  and  strife. 

To  this  people  Faustus  Socinus  came  to  be  in  effect  their 
common  head  and  leader.  Those  who  do  not  sympathize 
with  any  of  his  opinions  must  yet  confess  that  he  rendered 
great  and  important  services  to  the  churches  afterwards 
called  by  his  name.  To  a  large  and  flourishing  sect  he  was 
the  Luther  and  Calvin  in  one,  organizing  their  religious  in- 
stitutions, and  giving  form  and'  consistency  to  their  faith. 
He  established  a  college,  set  up  a  large  printing-house,  en- 
couraged Biblical  literature,  raised  up  a  generation  of  schol- 
ars, and  gave  an  impress  and  mould  of  his  own  belief  and 
character  which  survive  to  this  day.  We  will  name  some 
of  the  events  of  his  career. 

In  1579,  Greorge  Blandrata,  physician  to  the  king,  and  a 
ihan  of  much  influence,  invited  Socinus  to  Poland,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  be  an  instrument  to  compose  their  re- 
1» 
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ligious  difierences.  At  the  head  of  the  prevailing  party 
was  Francis  David,  who  maintained  that  to  God  alone  can 
all  our  prayers  be  properly  addressed,  and  that  to  direct 
them  to  Christ  is  to  take  the  glory  of  God  and  give  it  to 
another.  This  was  not  the  opinion  of  Socinus.  He  held 
that,  as  Christ  is  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  our 
supplications  should  be  addressed  to  him,  asking  for  that 
guidance  and  blessing  which,  under  the  Father's  appoint- 
ment, it  is  in  the  province  of  the  Son  to  bestow.  To  the 
combatants  it  appeared  like  a  question  between  a  true  wor- 
ship and  idolatry.  Logically  the  party  of  David  could  be 
most  easily  defended.  But  in  a  question  like  this  some- 
thing more  than  logic  always  enters.  There  was  the  habit, 
confirmed  by  ages,  of  addressing  Christ  in  prayer,  and  there 
were  liturgies  and  hymns  for  this  worship  without  number. 
Reverential  and  holy  feelings  towards  the  Saviour  pleaded 
for  a  direct  address  to  him,  which  seemed  also  to  be  en- 
couraged by  the  Saviour's  own  words,  that  prayer  was  to  be 
offered  ^^  through  him,''  and  ^^  in  his  name."  If,  among 
Unitarians,  general  practice  has  conformed  to  the  rule  of 
praying  only  to  the  Father,  it  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge 
that  both  the  party  of  David  and  the  party  of  Socinus  have 
their  representatives  among  us  to  this  day ;  and  some,  un- 
edified  by  prayers  in  which  the  name  of  Jesus  rarely  if  ever 
occurs,  would  rejokse  in  a  direct  address,  by  hymn  and 
apostrophe,  to  that  Saviour  who,  under  God,  is  our  Master 
and  the  Captain  of  our  Salvation. 

We  have  not  very  ample  materials  relating  to  the  con- 
troversy that  followed.  All  accounts  agree,  however,  in 
describing  it  as  earnest  and  excited,  and  not  unstained  by 
party  excesses  and  violence.  It  was  in  vain  that  Blan- 
drata  brought  the  two  disputants  tc^ether,  and,  that  they 
might  confer  with  each  other,  boarded  them  for  many 
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months  in  the  same  house.  Their  common  prosperity  was 
still  further  damaged  by  the  rupture  between  Blandrata 
and  David..  The  story  of  the  infamous  part  which  the  king^s 
physician  acted  towards  the  faithful  pastor  who  had  re* 
proved  him  for  his  unprincipled  conduct,  need  not  here  be 
repeated.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  Socinus  that  he  took  no  part 
in  the  persecution  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  David. 
But  in  the  complication  of  questions  of  theology  with  ques- 
tions of  politics  and  court  intrigue,  Socinus  did  not  escape 
popular  odiuin,  and  he  retired  to  the  seat  of  a  Polish  noble- 
man, a  few  miles  from  the  city  of  Cracow.  In  the  house 
of  this  nobleman  he  found  for  three  years  a  home,  and  in 
the  daughter  of  his  host  he  found  a  wife.  From  her  he  was 
soon  separated  by  her  death,  and  near  the  same  time  the 
death  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  deprived  him  of  all 
revenue  from  his  estates  in  Italy.  He  accordingly  with- 
drew to  a  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cracow,  where 
for  twenty  years  he  led  the  life  of  a  laborious  scholar. 

It  would  be  quite  useless  to  repeat  the  names  of  the 
many  voluminous  works  which  he  published.  They  relate 
to  sacred  criticism,  theology,  church  organization  and  ordi- 
nances*; and  consist  of  lectures,  letters,  tracts,  and  treatises. 
In  order  to  promote  the  general  reading  of  the  Bible,  he 
superintended  the  publication  of  a  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  Polish  language,  which  came  from  the  press 
in  1572.  Of  the  nine  folio  volumes  of  the  works  of  the 
Polonian  Brethren,  the  first  two  are  exclusively  the  writings 
of  Socinus.  Rarely,  indeed,  are  they  read  now.  But 
scholars  who  are  familiar  with  them  speak  of  the  extensive 
learning,  good  sense,  and  sound  judgment  of  which  these 
works  give  proof.  It  will  be  more  to  our  purpose  to  turn 
from  these  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
it  was  held  by  Socinus ;  and  for  this  statement  we  are  in- 
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debted  to  quotations  from  his  works,  and  to  the  celebrated 
Racovian  Catechism,  —  a  work  begun  by  Socinus  himself, 
though  it  was  not  completed  and  published  until  after  his 
death. 

He  believed  that  the  Divine  £ssence  is  numerically  one, 
containing  one  person  only,  Grod  the  Father,  to  whom  un- 
limited Power,  Wisdom,  Goodness,  Rectitude,  and  £quity 
belong. 

He  believed  that  Christ  was  a  man,  conceived  without 
human  intervention  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  Divine  Sonship  he  is  the  king  over 
God's  people,  whom  all  men  are  to  honor  even  as  they 
honor  the  Father,  for  he  is  the  medium  through  whom  God 
governs  his  Church  and  all  things  that  have  any  connection 
with  its  members,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  continually 
adored  by  them,  and  with  confidence  invoked  in  their  ne- 
cessities. 

He  rejected  the  doctrine  of  ^^  original  sin,''  as  it  is  called, 
which  teaches  that  there  are  certain  innate  desires,  or  evil 
concupiscence  and  proneness  to  sin  in  man,  which  opinion, 
he  says,  cannot,  on  three  accounts,  be  true  :  — 

*<  First,  because  it  is  not  clear  that  this  concupiscence,  or  prone- 
ness to  sin,  is  in  all  men.  And  then,  although  this  should  be 
evident,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  cause  of  it  is  that  Adam,  from 
whom  we  all  sprung,  transgressed  the  Divine  command.  Lastly, 
because  this  evil  desire  or  proneness  to  sin,  since  it  has  not  guilt 
joined  with  it,  cannot  properly  be  called  Ms  sin  in  whom  it  exists. 
Moreover,  these  evil  desires  which  it  is  asserted  are  born  with 
most  men  do  not  flow  from  the  sin  of  the  first  man,  but  from  this, 
that  man,  by  frequent  acts  of  sin,  hath  contracted  the  habit  of  sin- 
ning, and  hath  corrupted  himself,  which  corruption  descends  by 
propagation.  For  this  one  sin  by  itself  could  not  have  the  power 
of  corrupting  even  Adam  himself,  much  less  adl  his  posterity.  - 
And  we  nowhere  read  this  corruption  was  the  effect  of  the  coun- 
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sel  of  Grod  as  a  panishment  of  that  sin.  And  indeed  it  is  highly 
incredible,  naj,  impious,  to  suppose  that  God,  the  author  of  ail 
righteousness,  could  in  any  way  be  the  cause  of  this  pravity ; 
which  pravity,  so  far  as  it  is  derived  to  men,  as  it  was  said,  by 
propagation,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  sin." 

Of  the  method  of  our  salvation,  Socinus  says :  — 

*'  Three  things  are  signified  by  God's  being  propitious  to  us  in 
Christ  Jesus :  —  First,  that  God  hath  by  Jesus  Christ  announced, 
testified,  and  confirmed  his  own  free  and  voluntary  propitiousness 
to  us  and  our  sins.  Secondly,  that  it  is  necessary,  if  we  would 
be  partakers  of  this  great  blessing,  to  be  in  Christ,  and  be  mem- 
bers of  him  by  faith,  and  by  the  same  spirit  of  obedience  which  he 
possessed.  Thirdly,  that  God  causeth  us  to  experience  all  the 
efifects  of  this  his  own  propitiousness  by  Christ,  and  by  him  alone 
carrieth  it  on  to  its  last  and  most  perfect  issue  and  end. 

'*  That  God  was  not  in  the  least  made  propitious  or  appeased 
by  Christ,  but  was  of  his  own  free  will  propitious  to  us  in  him  is 
clear  from  this  :  first,  that  Christ  is  never  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
said  to  appease  God.  Besides,  we  there  read  that  God,  because 
he  loved  us,  sent  Christ  into  the  world  (1  John  iv.  10) ;  and  that 
Christ  visited  us  according  to  the  tender  mercies  of  our  God  (Luke 
i.  78)  ;  and  from  many  other  passages  it  is  plainly  concluded  that 
God  was  propitious  and  benevolently  disposed  towards  mankind 
before  Christ  began  to  enter  upon  his  ofiice.  To  this  add,  that 
the  forerunner  of  Christ  preached  the  baptism  of  repentance  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  from  whence  it  appears  there  was  no  neces- 
sity that  Christ  should  appease  God,  or  that  on  that  account  a  de- 
cree to  forgive  sins,  and  the  publication  of  that  decree,  should  take 
place." 

In  another  place,  commenting  on  the  text,  "  the  Lamb 
of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,"  Socinus 
says  :  — 

"  Without  doubt  he  alluded  to  the  expiatory  sacrifices ;  yet  I 
do  not  apprehend  that  by  this  language  he  refers  only  to  the  sac- 
rificing of  a  lamb,  or  to  Christ  as  so  sacrificed,  but  to  Christ  in 
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his  whole  character,  who  in  many  ways  takes  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.  It  may  be  alleged  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  in  the  expia- 
tory sacrifices  of  the  Law,  which  were  expressly  offered  for  sin,  no 
lamb  was  sacrificed ;  from  which  it  appears  that,  when  the  Baptist 
called  Christ  a  lamb,  he  had  a  reference  to  something  else  beside 
those  sacrifices,  and  had  respect  to  the  parity,  innocence,  and 
meekness  of  Christ,  and  designed  in  some  measure  to  represent 
the  office  of  Christ  in  general  by  that  metaphor.  For  Christ  took 
away  sin,  that  is,  wrought  out  our  exemption  ftoni  the  punish- 
ment-of  sin,  as  he  was  the  first  since  the  beginning  of  the  world 
who  in  the  name  of  God  ofiTered  the  pardon  of  all  sins,  even  the 
most  heinous,  to  all  who  should  repent  according  to  his  directions, 
and  confirmed  these  overtures  by  an  everlasting  covenant.  Christ 
takes  away  sin,  because  he  allures,  and  has  power  to  engage  men, 
by  heavenly  and  most  sublime  promises,  to  practise  that  repent- 
ance by  which  their  sins  will  be  blotted  out  Christ  takes  away 
sin,  because  he  hath  not  only  taught  the  method  of  their  being 
blotted  out,  but  hath  also  proved  the  infiillible  truth  of  his  doc- 
trines by  many,  and  those  very  amazing,  evidences.  Christ  takes 
away* sin,  because  he  hath  the  power  of  remitting  the  sins  of 
whomsoever  he  pleaseth,  either  on  earth,  as  he  couM  when  he 
was  mortal,  or  even  in  heaven,  which  he  was  authorized  to  do 
after  he  was  made  immortal.  Christ  takes  away  sin,  because,  sep- 
arately from  the  offering  of  himself,  he  prevails  with  us,  by  the 
efficacy  of  his  doctrine  and  the  wonderful  confirmation  it  received, 
to  forsake  our  sins.  And,  to  omit  other  considerations,  Christ 
takes  away  sin,  because  he  excites  all  who  are  not  past  recovery,  by 
the  example  of  his  own  most  pure  life,  to  leave  their  sins,  and 
cordially  to  pursue  sanctity  and  righteousness." 

The  commonly  received  doctrine,  that  Christ  procured 
our  salvation  by  rendering  a  satisfaction  to  God,  is  thus 
treated :  — 

*'  No  man  of  judgment  and  piety  ought  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
a  satisfaction  for  sin,  since  it  plainly  does  very  much  derogate 
from  the  power  and  authority  or  goodness  and  mercy  of  God. 
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Nay,  it  neither  ever  has  or  ever  can  be  the  case  that  any  one 
should  be  delivered  from  the  punifibment  of  his  sins  by  the  effieacy 
of  a  satisfaction  ;  for  the  Divine  justice  can  by  no  other  means  be 
satisfied,  than  by  the  sinner's  suffering  the  punishment  of  his  sias : 
but  every  one  will  perceive  that  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  our 
sins,  and  to  be  exempted  from  the  punishment  of  them,  are  totally 
irreconcilable  to  each  other.  Neither  can  one  person  suffer  pun- 
ishment for  another,  as  one  may  pay  the  money  another  owes ; 
for  punishment  cannot,  like  money,  be  transferred  from  one  to 
another.  Forasmuch  as  money,  to  use  the  style  of  lawyers,  is 
somewhat  real,  and  can  therefore  be  transferred  ;  but  punishment, 
which  we  here  speak  of,  and  which,  according  to  the  law,  is  due 
to  the  sins  of  men,  is  something  personal,  and  therefore  of  such 
a  nature  as  always  to  adhere  to  the  person  who  suffers  it,  and  does 
not  admit  of  being  transferred  to  another.  To  this  let  it  be  sub- 
joined, that  God  himself  hath  expressly  forbidden  that  one  should 
be  put  to  death  for  another,  though  nearly  related  (Deut.  zxiv. 
16  ;  2  Kings  xiv.6),  and  hath  most  plainly  declared  that  he  will 
by  no  means  do  this  (Ezek.  xviii.  30)." 

In  regard  to  the  ordinances  of  religion,  Socinus  held 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  no  grant  or  ministration  of  some 
divine  blessing  for  a  particular  class  of  persons,  but  is  a 
Eucharist,  an  act  of  thanksgiving  for  the  remembrance  of 
Christ,  in  which  all  may  unite  who  wish  joyfully  and  grate- 
fully to  call  him  to  mind.  The  baptism  of  water  he  did  not 
regard  as  a  perpetual  ordinance  in  the  Church.  It  failed 
to  carry  with  it  its  proper  meaning,  he  thought,  if  applied  to 
those  who  from  their  earliest  years  have  been  instructed  in 
the  Christian  discipline,  for  they  are  already  in  the  Chris- 
tian fold,  and  are  consecrated  to  God.  He  maintained  that, 
if  water-baptism  be  retained  in  the  Church,  it  should  be 
confined  to  converts  from  other  religions.  Hence  he  oIh 
jected  to  the  practice  of  infant  baptism,  —  a  point  in  which 
he  agreed  with  the  Unitarian  churches  in  Poland.  On  one 
other  matter  in  regard  to  this  ordinance  he  was  totally  at 
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variance  with  them,  as  they  practised  immeraion  on  an 
adult  profession  of  belief,  without  which  none  were  admit- 
ted to  their  communion. 

The  general  view  of  Christianity  as  held  by  Socinus  will 
sufficiently  appear  from  the  above  extracts.  It  is  substan- 
tially the  same  view  as  that  taken  by  Unitarians  at  the 
present  day,  though  in  some  points,  it  will  be  seen,  they  do 
not  follow  him.  All  the  works  of  this  author*  show  his  pro- 
found belief  in  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, his  high,  conception  of  the  attributes  of  God,  his  devout 
love  for  the  Saviour,  his  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  his 
clear  discrimination  and  good  sense.  Historical  notices  of 
him  bear  witness  not  only  to  the  great  influence  exerted  oil 
his  age  by  his  learning  and  ability,  but  to  the  integrity  of 
his  character  and  the  purity  of  his  private  life.  The  fact 
is  not  without  its  interest,  as  a  mere  illustration  of  mental 
strength,  that  he  so  completely  emancipated  himself  from 
the  past,  avoiding  alike  the  accumulated  errors  of  the  Pa- 
pists and  the  metaphysical  subtilties  of  the  Calvinists,  evolv- 
ing a  system  of  religion  so  plain  and  intelligible,  and,  as  we 
think,  so  agreeable  to  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,  and  so 
prophetic  of  the  future  progress  of  the  broad  current  of 
Protestant  thought 

The  paragraph  in  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History 
which  sums  up  the  results  of  the  life  of  Socinus  may  here- 
be  recalled. 

"  The  afiairs  of  the  Unitarians  assumed  a  new  aspect  ander  the 
dexterity  and  industry  of  Faustus  Socinus,  a  man  of  superior 
genius,  of  moderate  learning,  of  firm  and  resolute  spirit,  less  eru- 
dite than  his  uncle  Lselius,  but  more  bold  and  courageous.  When, 
after  various  wanderings,  he  went  among  the  Polish  Unitarians,  in 
1579,  he  at  first  experienced  much  tro.uble  and  opposition  from 
very  many,  whp  accounted  some  of  his  opinions  wide  of  the  truth. 
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And  in  reality  the  religious  system  of  Faustus  (which  he  is  said 
to  have  derived  from  the  papers  left  by  Lelius)  had  much  less 
simplicity  than  that  of  the  Unitarians.  But  the  man  by  his  wealth, 
his  eloquence,  his  abilities  as  a  writer,  Xhe  patronage  of  the  great, 
the  elegance  of  his  manners,  and  other  advantages  which  he  pos- 
sessed, overcame  at  length  all  difficulties ;  and  by  reasonably 
yielding  at  one  time,  and  contesting  at  another,  he  brought  the 
whole  Unitarian  people  to  surrender  io  those  opinions  of  his  which 
they  had  before  contemned,  and  to  coalesce  and  become  one  com- 
munity. Through  his  influence,  therefore,  the  ill-digested,  dubi- 
ous, and  unpolished  religion  of  the  old  Unitarians  became  greatly 
altered,  was  more  ingeniously  stated,  and  more  artfully  and  dex- 
terously defended.  Under  the  guidance  of  so  spirited  and  respect- 
able a  leader,  the  body  also,  which  before  was  a  little  feeble  flock, 
rose  in  a  short  time  to  distinction  and  honor,  by  the  accession  to  it 
of  great  numbers  of  all  orders  and  classes,  among  whom  were 
many  persons  of  illustrious  birth,  of  opulence,  influence,  eloquence, 
and  learning." —  Cent,  16,  Sec.  3,  Part  2,  chap.  4. 

From  Toulmin's  Life  of  Socinus  we  learn  that  in  person 
he  was  tall  and  slender,  having  a  high  forehead,  a  pene- 
trating eye,  pleasing  manners,  and  altogether  of  such  rare 
gifts  that  Ashwell,  a  writer  against  Socinianism,  says :  ^^  He 
so  excelled  in  fine  parts  and  lofty  genius,  such  were  the 
strength  of  his  reasonings  and  the  power  of  his  eloquence, 
he  displayed  in  the  sight  of  all  men  so  many  distinguished 
virtues,  that  what  Augustine  said  of  Faustus  ManichsBus 
may  not  improperly  be  applied  to  Faustus  Socinus,  that  he 
was  Magnum  Didboli  Laqneum^  the  DeviPs  chief  decoy." 

Writing  of  the  deep  religious  spirit  which  distinguished 
Socinus,  Toulmin  says  he  was  especially  remarkahle  for 
^^  a  calm  and  steadfast  faith  in  a  future  life  as  a  continuation 
and  perfection  of  the  present  existence  ;  and  to  one  far 
advanced  in  years,  who  showed  him  a  tomb  he  had  built 
for  himself,  adding,  as  a  token  of  piety,  that  his  mind  was 
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continually  engaged  upon  death,  Socinus  replied,  *  He 
would  have  been  much  better  employed  if  he  had  contem- 
plated the  evidences  and  nature  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.' " 

The  strong  praise  bestowed  by  Archbishop  Tillotson  upon 
the  Socinian  writers  was  intended  as  much  for  Socinus  as 
any  of  his  compeers,  though  the  good  Archbishop's  careful 
discrimination  between  the  merits  of  the  advocate  and  the 
merits  of  his  cause  was  yet  not  enough  to  save  himself 
from  suspicion  of  a  decided  leaning  tovrards  the  condemned 
theology.  "  To  do  right,"'says  he,  "  to  the  writers  on  that 
side,  I  must  own  that  generally  they  are  a  pattern  of  the 
fair  way  of  disputing  and  debating  matters  of  religion,  with- 
out heat,  and  unseemly  reflections  upon  their  adversaries. 
They  generally  argue  matters  with  that  temper  and  gravity, 
and  with  that  freedom  from  passion  and  transport,  which 
become  a  serious  and  weighty  argument,  and  for  the  most 
part  they  reason  closely  and  clearly,  with  extraordinary 
guard  and  caution ;  with  great  dexterity  and  decency,  and 
yet  with  smartness  and  subtlety  enough ;  with  a  very  gentle 
heat  and  few  hard  words ;  virtues  to  be  praised  wherever 
they  are  found,  yea,  even  in  an  enemy,  and  very  worthy 
of  our  imitation.  In  a  word,  they  are  the  strongest  mana- 
gers of  a  weak  cause,  and  which  is  ill-founded  at  the  bottom, 
that  perhaps  ever  yet  meddled  with  controversy ;  insomuch 
that  some  of  the  Protestant,  and  roost  of  the  Popish  writers, 
and  even  of  the  Jesuits  themselves,  who  pretend  to  all  the 
reason  and  ability  in  the  world,  are,  in  comparison  of  them, 
but  mere  bunglers.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  they  have  this 
one  great  defect,  that  they  want  a  good  cause  and  truth  on 
their  side,  which,  if  they  had,  they  have  reason  and  wit 
and  temper  enough  to  defend  it/' 

As  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  we  observe 
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that  another  prelate  of  the  English  Church  has  lately  re- 
ferred to  Socinus  in  terms  of  high  respect.  The  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  in  his  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese!, 
at  the  triennial  Visitation,  in  the  spring  of  this  present  year, 
having  occasion  to  support  some  critical  observation*  he 
made,  says:  ^^  A  not  less  distinguished  and  trustworthy 
guide  than  Socinus  himself  has  put  forth  the  same  state- 
ment." 

These  references  to  the  great  heresiarch  of  the  sixteenth 
century  are  in  a  different  temper  from  those  which  have  been 
so  common,  for  several  generations,  upon  any  allusion  to 
Socinus  or  Socinianism.  These  have  been,  as  everybody 
knows,  objects  of  unmitigated  scorn  and  loathing.  To  be 
a  Socinian  was,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  to  be  an  infidel, 
a  blasphemer,  the  most  detestable  and  atrocious  heretic, 
and  an  outcast  from  all  hope  of  mercy.  *^  Its  hissing  sound 
has  great  sneering  capabilities,"  said  an  English  friend, 
^^  and  if  you  had  lived  in  England  you  would  have  acquired 
some  greater  idea  of  the  degree  of  scorn  and  contempt 
which  it  can  express."  Very  likely ;  though  we  have  some 
suspicion  that  religious  scorn  and  contempt  are  not  peculiar 
to  England.  We  have  even  thought  that  we  have  seen 
something  pretty  strong  in  this  way  nearer  home.  But 
though  these  feelings  have  been  so  common,  and  have  been 
often  shared,  too,  by  men  otherwise  of  many  excellences 
of  character,  we  have  not  ceased  to  wonder  how  any  fol- 
lower of  Jesus  Christ  can  feel  at  liberty  to  indulge  them,  or 
how  the  teachers  of  religion  and  guides  of  public  opinion 
can  justify  themselves  in  urging  the  multitude  to  bark  and 
gnash  their  teeth  at  the  name  and  memory  of  a  man  of 
such  pure  life  and  such  sincere  faith.  We  say  this  without 
any  sectarian  bias.  We  have  no  particular  interest  in  res- 
cuing the  name  of  Socinus  from  contempt     We  do  not 
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hold  some  of  his  opinions.  We  refuse  to  be  called  after 
him.  Content  with  the  name  of  Christ,  we  do  not  want  to 
add  to  that  the  name  of  Socinus  or  of  Calvin ;  though,  if  we 
were  compelled  to  choose  between  them,  on  the  score  of 
greater  likeness  to  the  character  and  temper  of  Him  after 
whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  on  earth  are  named, 
we  should  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  which  to  take. 

Socinus  died  in  1604,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
On  his  tombstone  was  placed  the  following  epitaph :  — 

'*  Tota  licet  Babylon  destruxit  tecta  Lutherus, 
Muros  Calvinus,  sed  fundamenta  Socinus  " ;  — 

which  has  been  translated  in  these  words :  ^'  Luther  took 
off  the  roof  of  Babylon  ;  Calvin  threw  down  the  walls ;  but 
Socinus  dug  up  the  foundations.** 

We  will  add  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  subsequent  history 
of  Socinianism  in  Poland.  The  Racovian  Catechism,  begun, 
as  we  have  before  stated,  by  Socinus,  but  not  completed  by 
him,  was  published  in  1609.  Its  title  was  as  follows: 
"  The  Catechism  of  the  Churches  who  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  in  the  great  Dukedom  of  Lithuania,  and  in  other 
Provinces  belonging  to  that  Kingdom,  affirm  that  no  other 
Being  beside  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  One 
God  of  Israel ;  but  acknowledge  and  confess  that  the  Man 
of  Nazareth  who  was  born  of  a  Virgin,  and  no  other  besides 
or  before  him,  is  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God."  This 
Catechism  was  dedicated  to  James  the  First,  who,  shortly 
before  its  publication,  had  begun  his  reign  in  England,  and 
was  then  the  chief  hope  of  the  Protestant  world.  Not  many 
years  after  this,  in  1638,  the  Unitarians  drew  upon  them- 
selves  the  odium  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  their  oppo- 
sition to  Popish  supen^itions  and  abuses;  and  the  act  of 
some  students  in  the  Unitarian  College  at  Racow,  who  threw 
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Stones  at  a  crucifix  outside  of  the  town,  was  the  signal  (at 
attempts  to  break  up  the  churches  of  the  Unitarian  faith. 
In  the  political  changes  which  followed,  the  Eoman  Catholic 
party  had  the  ascendency,  and  a  decree  was  passed,  closing 
the  University,  banishing  the  Professors,  and  shutting  up 
the  churches.  In  1658  the  Unitarians  were  driven  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  profession  of  their  faith  was  made  a 
capital  offence.  Many  found  a  refuge  in  Transylvania, 
and  some  repaired  to  Holland  and  England.  The  churches 
in  the  first-named  country  have  remained  to  this  day.  We 
know  little  of  their  present  condition.  Not  many  years 
ago,  George  Sylvester,  a  Unitarian  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Clausenburg,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Unitarians  in  England, 
in  which  he  says  that  the  Unitarians  in  Transylvania  have 
123  churches,  a  college  at  Clausenburg,  and  two  academies. 
We  infer,  however,  from  his  statements,  that  as  a  sect  they 
are  poor,  and  that  they  possess  but  the  shadow  of  their 
former  strength  and  prosperity. 


"BODILY  EFFECTS  OF  RELIGIOUS  EXCITE- 
MENT." 

In  a  volume  of  "  Theological  E^ssays  reprinted  from  the 
Princeton  Review,"  there  is  a  remarkable  paper  with  the 
above  title.  A  note  appended  to  it  informs  the  reader  that 
the  article  "  was  originally  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  one 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  detailed."  It  adds, 
that  these  facts  "  are  highly  instructive,  and  ought  to  be 
recorded  and  remembered  for  the  benefit  of  the  coming 
2^ 


generatien.^'  Viewing  the  subject  in  this*  light  ourselves, 
we  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  article,  with  quo- 
tations of  its  most  important  paragraphs.  It  will  at  least 
show  that  those  who  lived  before  the  days  of  table-moving, 
spiritual  rapping,  clairvoyance,  and  mesmeric  influences, 
were  not  so  unfortunate  as  we  may  imagine.  They  had 
other  things  to  excite  their  wonder  and  try  their  credulity. 
It  may  suggest,  also,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  informa- 
tion concerning  a  most  interesting  department  of  the  physi- 
ology of  the  human  system,  some  caution  may  be  justified 
in  regard  to  the  claims  of  hastily  formed  theories. 

The  preliminary  statements  of  this  article  we  shall  con- 
dense. An  accountJls  given  of  a  revival  of  religion  in  the 
southern  and  western  sections  of  Kentucky  in  1800  and  the 
three  following  years.  Before  this,  that  region  had  been  in 
a  state  of  great  qoldness  and  declension.  The  country  was 
new,  and  a  heterogeneous  population  had  pressed  into  it. 
The  religious  services  were  of  a  formal  and  tedious  char- 
acter, and  were  to  a  great  degree  neglected  by  the  young. 
Signs  of  a  reviving  interest,  in  1799,  encouraged  ministerial 
labor,  which  was  occasionally  concentrated  in  places  of 
most  promise ;  and  as  no  churches  were  large  enough  to 
accommodate  all  whom  curiosity  or  anxiety  brought  to- 
gether, there  arose  the  plan  —  afterwards  widely  adopted 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  —  of  "  protracted  meetings  " 
and  "camp-meetings." 

The  first  bodily  exercise  that  followed  from  long-con- 
tinued preaching,  praying,  singing,  and  shouting  was  what 
was  called  "  the  falling  exercise,"  in  which  a  person  was 
said  to  be  "  struck  down."  The  subject  was  at  first  seized 
with  a  kind  of  convulsive  trembling,  till,  overcome  by  his 
feelings,  he  would  fall  prostrate  on  his  face,  and  lay  for  a 
length  of  time  in  a  swoon.     On  recovering,  crowds  would 
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press  aroDnd  him  to  learn  the  result  of  the  exercisie,  and 
visions  were  reported,  and  prophecies  uttered,  in  the  assured 
belief  that  these  had  been  supernaturally  communicated. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  these  events,  as  exercises  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  are  to  this  day,  we  believe,  among  the  phenomena 
of  a  Methodist  camp -meeting. 

We  pass  on  to  more  remarkable  bodily  exercises,  an 
account  of  which  is  given  by '  ^^  a  contemporary  brother 
minister,  on  his  own  personal  knowledge,  during  a  revival 
in  1800- 1,  near  the  borders  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.*' 
We  shall  here  quote  the  article  in  the  Princeton  Review. 

'<  We  proceed  to  relate  a  case  or  two  respecting  the  exercise 
called  the  '  jerks.'  This  succeeded  some  time  after  the  falling 
exercise,  and,  I  believe,  bad  its  origin  in  East  Tennessee  ;  at  least 
it  was,  to  use  a  commercial  phrase,  first  imported  into  Kentacky 
from  that  quarter.  It  affected  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  aged 
and  the  young.  It  was  entirely  involuntary,  dreaded,  and  hated, 
and  even  cursed  by  some  ;  while  it  was  desired  and  coveted  and 
highly  prized  by  others.  It  came  on  something  like  the  hiccough, 
without  any  premonitory  symptoms,  and  left  the  subject  equally 
without  any  sensible  effect.  During  its  prevalence  we  made  sev- 
eral experiments  ;  being  inexperienced  in  the  ministry,  we  knew 
not  what  to  do  with  it.  While  preaching,  we  have,  after  a  smooth 
and  gentle  course  of  expression,  suddenly  changed  oor  voice  and 
language,  expressing  something  awful  and  alarming,  and  instantly 
some  dozen  or  twenty  persons,  or  more,  would  simultaneously  be 
jerked  forward,  where  they  were  sitting,  with  a  suppressed  noise, 
once  or  twice,  somewhat  like -the  barking  of  a  dog.  And  so  it 
would  either  continue  or  abate,  according  to  the  tenor  or  strain  of 
my  discourse.  The  strong  sympathy  and  intimate  correspondence 
between  the  mind  and  the  body  waa  fully  manifested  by  this  ex- 
periment producing  the  exhibition  which  immediately  followed. 
The  first  8,object  of  this  exercise  that  attracted  our  attention  was 
the  pious  wife  of  one  of  our  elders.  She  was  afi^ted  by  this 
operation  very  gently ;  she  felt  no  pain  whatever,  but  rather  the 
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reverse,  a  pleasing  seDsation ;  could  give  no  satiafactory  account 
of  its  operatton.  She  went  to  the  country  vDlage  on  a  public  day 
to  do  a  little  shopping  ;  we  accompanied  her  on  our  way  home. 
She  was  entirely  free  from  any  operation  of  the  jerks.  We  there- 
fore determined  to  try  an  experiment,  conversed  freely  and  some- 
what jocularly  with  her  on  secular  matters,  to  divert  her  mind  as 
far  off  in  that  direction  as  we  thought  necessary,  and  then  imme- 
diately changed  the  subject  to  that  of  a  very  serious  and  solenm 
character.  We  are  certain  not  two  minutes  had  elapsed  before 
she  was  considerably  affected  with  this  exercise.  Her  body,  from 
the  saddle  and  upwards,  appeared  to  pitch  forward  half-way  to 
the  horse's  neck,  six  or  eight  times  in  a  minute.  We  were  fully 
satisfied  she  could  not  prevent  it.  Our  mind  became,  some  time 
after,  greatly  perplexed  about  this  exercise.  We  could  not  en- 
courage it,  and  yet,  being  a  young  minister^  we  were  afraid  to  say 
anything  against  it  publicly,  as  it  had  many  advocates  and  friends. 
At  length  it  was  found  to  be  detrimental  in  various  ways ;  besides 
interrupting  public  worship,  it  deterred  many  from  attending  alto- 
gether, being  impressed  with  the  beUef  that  it  was  <  catching.' 
But  it  was  not  confined  to  the  public  assembly ;  it  invaded  the 
private  and  domestic  circle,  while  engaged  in  domestic  business 
or  travelling  on  the  road.  The  same  individual  was  frequently 
the  subject  of  it ;  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  refined  and  un- 
refined, the  pious  and  the  wicked,  were  alike  under  its  operation. 
'*  Take  another  singular  case,^  stated  to  us  by  Mr.  M'Gready. 
A  young  man,  son  of  an  elder,  to  avoid  attending  a  camp-meeting 
in  the  neighborhood  with  the  famUy,  feigned  himself  sick.  On 
the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  he  continued  in  bed  until  the  &mily 
had  all  started  for  the  meeting  ;  he  being  left  alone,  except  a  few 
small  blacks.  When  thus  alone,  he  congratulated  himself  on. his 
success  by  the  deception  he  had  practised  on  his  parents.  He 
raised  up  his  head,  and,  looking  all  round  the  room,  smiled  at 
the  adventure ;  but  lest  it  might  not  be  complete,  lest  some  one 
might  have  occasion  to  linger  or  return,  and  so  he  be  detected,  he 
resumed  his  clinical  position,  covering  over  his  head,  and  in  a 
short  time  directed  his  thoughts  towards  the  camp-ground.  He 
fancied  the  multitude  assembled,  the  services  commenced,  the 
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bodOy  exercises,  as  he  had  seen  them,  now  in  operation.  He 
fancied  a  certain  female  now  in  full  exercise :  *  Now  she  's  at  it ! 
now  she 's  at  it  I'  In  a  moment  he  was  taken  with  the  same  ex- 
ercise (the  jerks),  was  hurled  out  of  his  bed,  and  jerked  hither 
and  thither  all  around  the  room,  up  against  the  wall,  and  in  every 
fashion.  He  had  never  been  affected  by  bodily  exercise  before, 
but  now  found  himself  perfectly  unmanageable.  He  had  heard  it 
said,  and  indeed  witnessed  the  fact,  that  praying  would  csainse  the 
jerks  to  cease.  He  tried  it ;  the  desired  effect  followed  immedi- 
ately. He  felt  no  more  the  effects  of  the  exercise,  than  a  person 
does  after  the  hiccough.  He  supposed  it  all  a  dream,  a  mere  con- 
ceit, illusion,  or  something  of  the  kind,  resumed  his  bed,  com- 
menced his  pranks  again,  and  again  was  the  scene  acted  over,  only 
a  little  worse.  The  same  remedy  was  resorted  to,  and  he  again 
became  in  statu  quo.  He  arose,  dressed  himself,  sauntered  about 
awhile,  wanted  some  employment  to  pass  the  time  away,  be- 
thought himself  of  a  dog-skin  in  the  vat  that  needed  unhairing, 
drew  it  out,  laid  it  on  the  beam,  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  grasped  the 
graining-knife,  lifted  it  up  to  make  the  first  scrape,  when  lo  !  it 
was  instantaneously  flirted  out  of  his  grasp,  and  he  was  jerked 
back,  over  logs,  against  the  fence,  up  and  down,  until  he  resorted 
to  his  old  remedy  again,  and  obtained  relief.  Feeling,  as  before, 
perfectly  firee  from  any  sensible  or  evil  efiects,  as  strong  and  res* 
olute  and  determined  and  reckless  as  ever,  he  ventured  again. 
He  assumed  his  instrument,  and  resumed  his  posture  over  the  sub- 
ject of  his  intended  operation,  when  immediately,  before  he  could 
make  one  stroke,  the  whole  scene,  only,  if  possible,  tenfold  worse, 
was  acted  over  again ;  it  was  much  more  severe,  and  greatly  pro- 
tracted. The  usual  remedy  at  first  failed  ;  he  became  alarmed  ; 
thought  the  Lord  was  now  about  to  kill  him  ;  became  deeply  con- 
victed of  his  great  folly  and  wickedness ;  became  composed  again 
in  body,  but  now  greatly  agitated  and  concerned  in  mind  ;  called 
a  little  black,  pointed  him  to  the  dog-skin,  which  he  was  afraid 
now  to  approach,  directed  where  to  lay  it  away,  returned  to  his 
room  weeping  and  crying  to  God  for  mercy,  and  in  this  condition 
was  found  on  the  return  of  the  family.  He  shortly  afterwards 
obtained  a  good  hope  through  grace,  applied  for  the  privileges  of 


the  Chnrch,  gave  this  relation  of  facts  to  the  Session,  was  receiTed, 
and,  in  the  judgment  of  Christian  charity,  gave  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, by  a  Scriptural  experience  and  godly  living,  that  he  was  a 
renewed  man  and  redeemed  sinner  saved  by  grace. 

'*  We  shall  add  only  one  case  more.  One  evening  we  rode  six 
miles  up  Green  River,  and  preached  at  a  Mr.  M'Whorter's,  in  a 
Baptist  settlement.  The  house  was  crowded.  The  people  were 
attentive  until  we  had  finished  the  discoarse  and  had  prayed,  and 
were  about  to  sing  the  last  hymn,  but  were  forestalled  by  an  en- 
thusiastic kind  of  man  who  started  a  song  with  a  lively  tune. 
Several  young  women  began  to  jerk  backwards  and  forwards. 
The  seats  were  immediately  removed,  to  aJBS)rd  room  and  prevent 
them  from  being  hurt.  One  young  woman  had  what  we  would 
call  the  whirling  exercise.  She  went  round  like  a  top,  we  think 
at  least  fifty  times  a  minute,  and  continued  without  intermission 
at  least  an  hour.  It  exceeded  by  fiir  anything  of  the  kind  we  had 
ever  witnessed.  We  were  told  that  she  had  had  the  jerks  nearly 
three  years.  She  did  not  appear  exhausted ;  complained  of  pain 
or  distress  if  the  by-standers  did  not  continue  singing.  We  became 
perfectly  tired.  Our  preaching  seemed  to  be  all  gone,  and  to  have 
been  rather  in  the  way,  from  what  took  place  afterwards.  We 
remonstrated  with  some  of  them,  and  cautioned  them.  Thus,  yon 
see,  this  exercise  continued  more  or  less  in  one  or  another  place 
for  a  long  time.  It  however,  in  the  general,  gradually  disap- 
peared, especially  from  the  Presbyterian  Church;  and  thus  afibrded 
us  a  very  happy  relief.  We  were  heartily  glad  when  it  was  en- 
tirely gone.  After  all  these  novelties  left  us,  the  Church,  like  one 
enfeebled  and  exhausted,  sunk  down  into  formality  and  apatfayj.'* 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Princeton  Review,  com- 
menting upon  the  above,  subjoins  some  further  particulars 
relating  to  the  "  jerks." 

'*  The  only  appearance  known  to  us  which  bears  a  resemblance 
to  it  is  the  jumping  exercise  in  Wales,  of  which  Dr.  Haygarth  has 
given  an  account  in  his  treatise  *  On  the  Effect  of  the  Imagination 
in  the  Cure  of  Bodily  Diseases.'    The  same  facte  are  referred  to 
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in  Sidney's  life  of  Rowland  Hill.  This  extnordinsry  nerroas 
a^tation  commenced,  as  above  stated  by  oar  correspondent,  in 
East  Tennessee,  at  a  Sacramental  meeting ;  and  we  have  been 
informed  that  on  that  day  several  hundreds  of  persons,  of  all  ages 
and  sexes,  were  seized  with  this  involuntary  motion.  It  was  at 
first  almost  uniformly  confined  to  the  arms,  and  the  motion  pro- 
ceeded downwards  from  the  elbow,  causing  the  arm  to  move  with 
a  sodden  jerk  or  quick  convulsive  motion,  and  these  jerks  suc- 
ceeded each  other  after  short  intervals.  For  some  time  no  re- 
ligious meeting  was  held  in  which  this  novel  involuntary  exercise 
V7as  not  exhibited  by  more  or  less  of  the  audience  in  that  part  of 
the  country  where  they  originated.  And  generally  all  those  who 
had  once  been  the  subjects  of  it  continued  to  be  frequently  afi^ected, 
and  not  only  at  meeting,  but  at  home,  and  sometimes  when  entirely 
alone.  After  the  commencement  of  the  jerks,  they  spread  rapidly 
in  all  directions.  Persons  drawn  by  curiosity  to  visit  the  congre- 
gations where  they  existed  were  often  seized,  arid  when  they  r«* 
turned  home  they  would  communicate  them  to  the  people  there. 
But  in  some  instances  they  occurred  in  remote  valleys  of  the  rooun- 
tainsy  where  the  people  had  no  opportunity  of  communication  with 
the  infected.  In  East  Tennessee  and  the  southwestern  part  of 
Virginia,  their  prevalence  was  the  greatest ;  and  in  this  region 
persons  of  all  description  were  seized,  from  the  aged,  gray-headed 
preacher  down  to  children  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age.  Soon, 
however,  the  '  exercise '  began  to  assume  a  variety  of  appear- 
ances. While  the  jerks  in  the  arms  continued  to  be  the  most 
comm<m  form,  in  many  cases  the  joint  of  the  neck  was  the  seat  of 
the  convulsive  motion,  and  was  thrown  back  and  forward  to  an 
extent,  and  with  a  celerity,  which  no  one  could  imitate,  and  which 
to  the  spectator  was  most  alarming.  Another  common  exercise 
was  dancing,  which  was  performed  by  a  gentle  and  not  ungrace- 
ful motion,  bat  with  little  variety  in  the  steps.  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  presence  of  the  Synod 
of  Virginia,  we  witnessed  a  young  woman  performing  this  exer- 
cise for  the  space  of  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  The  pew 
in  which  she  was  sitting  was  cleared,  and  she  danced  from  one 
end  to  the  other;  her  eyes  were  shut,  and  her  countenance  calm. 
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When  the  dancing  tenninated,  she  feU,  and  seemed  to  be  agitated 
with  more  Tiolent  motions.  We  saw  another  who  had  what  was 
termed  the  'jumping  exercise/  which  resembled  that  of  the 
jumpers  in  Wales.  It  was  truly  wonderful  to  observe  the  violence 
of  the  impetus  with  which  she  was  borne  upwards  from  the  ground  : 
it  required  the  united  strength  of  three  or  four  of  her  companions 
to  confine  her  down.  None  of  these  varieties,  however,  were  half 
so  terrible  to  the  spectator,  as  that  which  a£fected  the  joint  of  the 
neck.  In  this,  it  appeared  as  if  the  neck  must  be  broken ;  and 
while  the  bosom  heaved  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  the  counte- 
nance was  distorted  in  a  disgusting  way. 

'*  Besides  the '  exercises '  already  mentioned,  there  were  some  of 
the  most  curious  and  ludicrous  kind.  In  one,  the  affected  barked  like 
a  dog ;  in  another,  they  boxed  with  fists  clenched,  striking  at  every 
body  or  thing  near  them.  The  running  exercise  was  also  one  of 
the  varieties,  in  which  the  person  was  impelled  to  run  with  amaz- 
ing swiftness.  There  were  many  other  singular  motions  in  imi- 
tation of  persons  playing  on  the  violin,  or  sewing  with  a  needle, 
&c.,  &c." 

We  have  now  quoted  the  most  important  facts  in  the  arti- 
cle named  in  the  beginning.  Further  acquaintance  with 
the  effect  of  mental  excitement  upon  the  nervous  system 
will  yield  an  explanation  of  the  above  events,  and  of  many 
reported  marvels  of  our  day.  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
the  scenes  here  narrated  were  first  witnessed  in  the  Pres- 
byterian churches  of  the  West.  It  is  a  cause  of  gratitude  that 
increasing  intelligence  soon  banished  from  these  churches  the 
"  exercises,"  which  were  fruitful,  first  of  intense  curiosity 
and  wonder,  then  of  suspicion  and  ridicule,  and  finally  of 
disgust  and  infidelity.  In  like  manner  we  trust  the  day  for 
the  more  recent  extravagances  of  Burchard,  Knapp,  and 
others  has  gone  by.  It  is  among  the  encouraging  signs  of 
the  times,  that  all  denominations  are  coming  to  see  that  the 
religious  life  is  to  be  begun  and  built  up  by  a  process  of 
calm,  but  earnest,  religious  instruction.    What  resources  had 
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the  Son  of  God  to  work  up  the  human  mind  to  a  state  of 
frenzy !  Through  his  knowledge  of  what  was  in  man,  and 
his  power  of  performing  miracles,  how  easily  he  might  have 
touched  the  springs  of  passion,  and  tossed  all  into  a  tempest 
of  excitement !  How  did  he  veil  his  godlike  powers,  that  his 
words  of  holy  wisdom  and  tranquil  instruction  might  descend 
like  dew  on  the  tender  grass !  Who  can  doubt  that  they 
imitate  their  Master  best  whose  reliance  is  the  most  firm  and 
abiding  on  the  moulding  power  of  instruction.  Slow  and 
laborious  this  process  may  be,  and  every  now  and  then  there 
will  be  those  who  will  cry,  "  See  here ! "  or,  "  See  there !  *' 
butaHer  all,  this,  through  God^s  grace,  is  the  only  true  refiner 
of  character  and  reformer  of  the  world;  and  hence ^the 
noble  words  of  Paul,  '^Ihad  rather  speak  five  words  with 
my  understanding,  that  by  my  voice  I  might  tetich  others, 
than  ten  thousand  words  in  «n  unknown  tongue,^^  merely  to 
startle  and  astonish. 


A  PERSONAL  DEVIL. 

A  FRIEND  once  meeting  Rev.  Robert  Robinson,  the  well- 
known  English  preacher,  asked, "  Do  you  believe  in  a  Devil, 
Mr.  Robinson  ?  "  To  this  the  reply  was,  *'  No,  I  believe  in 
God :  don't  you  ?  "  If  my  faith  is  indicated  by  this  answer, 
if  I  hold  that  the  Christian  idea  of  God  and  the  Pagan  no- 
tion of  a  Devil  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  I  am  still 
bound  to  explain  to  myself  how  the  belief  in  a  personal 
Devil  originated,  and  why  the  phraseology  concerning  his 
supposed  agency  took  the  form  which  it  still  preserves. 
The  inquiry  cannot  be  without  interest,  to  every  reader  of 
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the  Bible.  Our  children  there  see  the  word  Deyil ;  they  find 
it  in  our  literature ;  they  hear  it  in  sermons ;  and  sometimes, 
though  I  hope  not  of^en,  it  occurs  in  the  conyersation  of  those 
who  think  it  a  strong  word,  if  it  be  not  exactly  fit  for  ears 
polite.  As  long  as  it  thus  presents  itself  to  the  public  eye 
and  ear,  and  forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  young 
and  inquisitive,  so  long  we  need  to  be  ready  to  give  an  an- 
swer to  the  inquiry.  What  does  it  mean  ? 

In  undertaking  to  state  the  answer  which  best  satisfies  niy 
mind,  I  shall  speak  for  no  one  but  myself.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  I  shall  touch  a  point  which  is  regarded  as  essential 
by  any  one.  No  creed  I  ever  heard  of  requires  a  belief  in 
the  Devil.  The  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
unnumbered  articles  of  our  modem  creed-making  churches, 
not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  the  clause,  ^^  I  believe 
in  the  Devil."  But  a  traditional  recognition  of  this  point 
survives  more  or  less  distinctly  in  nearly  all  denominations, 
and  perhaps  in  some  cases  it  appears  among  us.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  dogmatize.  I  mean  to  state  my  impressions 
frankly,  and  they  will  pass  for  what  they  are  worth. 

All  that  need  be  said  by  way  of  historical  comment  may 
be  compressed  within  the  compass  of  half  a  dozen  sentences 
like  the  following ;  —  that  it  has  been  quite  common  with 
heathen  nations  to  divide  the  empire  of  the  universe  be- 
tween two  beings,  a  good  being  and  an  evil  being;  that  the 
Jews  received  all  their  ideas  of  a  Devil  from  the  Babyloni- 
ans, during  the  time  of  the  captivity ;  that  opinions  thus 
imported  into  the  Jewish  mind  from  a  heathen  source,  and 
forming  no  part  of  any  revelation  from  heaven,  soon  sug- 
gested and  stereotyped  those  modes  of  speech  which  referred 
all  evil  to  the  agency  of  a  malignant  being ;  that  Jesus  when 
he  appeared  in  the  world  found  these  modes    of  speech 
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though  covering  up  varying  and  undefined  opinions,  a  part 
of  the  popular  language  of  his  day,  which  language  he 
adopted  as  his  own,  avoiding  any  side  controversies  and 
leaving  it  to  the  gradual  effect  of  the  doctrines  he  taught  to 
root  out  these  heathenish  ideas ;  that  there  has  been,  with  a 
progressive  light  and  civilization,  less  and  less  faith  both  in 
diabolical  agencies  and  in  the  existence  of  a  diabolical  be- 
ing ;  though,  finally,  with  some  denominations  of  Christians, 
as  we  have  before  intimated,  there  7s  still  a  vague  and  fear- 
ful belief  in  a  personal  Devil,  a  belief  which  they  think  a 
right  interpretation  of  Scripture  demands,  and  which  there- 
fore they  must  not  giye  up. 

In  relation  to  this  latter  point,  how  much  they  who  accept 
^^  the  doctrine  of  devils  ^'  really  believe  on  this  subject,  it  is 
difficult  to  tell.  Probably  they  could  not  tell  themselves. 
It  has  never  been  with  them  a  matter  of  critical  investiga- 
tion ;  it  is  solely  an  hereditary  superstition.  It  seems  pro- 
tected and  countenanced  by  the  literal  words  of  the  Bible, 
and  it  makes  strong  appeals  to  their  imagination  and  fears. 
I  suppose  that  no  one  now  holds  opinions  on  this  point  such 
as  were  maintained  generations  ago.  No  one  believes,  I 
presume,  that  Satan,  in  a  visible  form,  with  horns  on  his 
head,  and  with  his  cloven  foot,  has  his  haunts  in  lonely  pla- 
ces, or  in  scenes  where  great  crimes  have  been  committed, 
and  is  trying  to  lure  the  unsuspecting  traveller  or  visitor  to 
rain ;  nor  that  he  sometimes  shows  himself  to  human  sight 
in  circles  of  profane  and  boisterous  revelry,  or  as  dogging 
the  steps  of  the  man  who  is  meditating  a  deed  of  blood,  or 
as  mounting  a  gale  of  wind,  which  he  makes  his  chariot  to 
bear  him  to  distant  scenes  of  mischief  and  crime.  These 
superstitions,  firmly  believed  ages  ago,  have  now,  as  I 
take  it,  all  passed  away.    It  is  indeed  but  lately  that  they 
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lieve  it  to  be  true,  to  upset  the  Balance  of  the  mind,  as  here 
and  there  it  does,  and  to  leave  it  a  crazed  and  ruined  wreck. 
We  have  all  seen  maps  of  the  world  colored  to  represent 
the  different  shades  of  civilization,  in  which,  for  example, 
England  is  represented  by  a  white  color,  as  df  the  highest 
civilization,  and  other  countries  are  shaded  off  with  pro- 
gressive darkness  according  to  their  rank  as  semi-civilized, 
barbarian,  or  savage.  Were  I  to  construct  on  a  similar  plan 
a  map  of  theological  doctrines,  I  sJlbuld  place  in  a  white 
'  color  those  truths  which  are  a  manifest  revelation  from 
heaven,  such  as  the  paternal  character  of  God,  his  univer- 
sal and  unresisted  agency,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  the 
mission  of  an  inspired  Teacher  from  heaven ;  while  I  should 
put  down'  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  color  in  which 
China  and  Japan  are  placed  in  the  other  map ;  the  doctrine 
of  total  depravity  would  be  black  as  Africa ;  and  this  doc- 
trine  of  a  personal  Devil  would  be  my  Otaheite.  These 
shaded  spaces  would  represent  territories  of  opinions  not  yet 
Christianized,  still  sitting  in  part  or  entirely  in  the  old  pagan 
darkness.  The  doctrine  of  a  personal  Devil  is  a  reqnnant  of 
the  mythologies  of  heathenism,  received  by  the  Jews,  as  I 
have  said,  during  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  coloring  through 
the  influence  of  language  the  current  of  thought  in  all 
Christian  times, —  a  doctrine  softened  down  from  age  to  age, 
but  not  yet  rooted  out ;  so  that  here  is  a  territory  of  tbouf^t 
not  yet  brought  into  full  Christian  light.  How  strange  that 
this  shadow  of  paganism  should  survive  to  this  day !  Other 
gods  of  the  old  mythologies  have  long  since  been  dethroned, 
the  god  that  preskied  over  storms,  the  god  tlot  presided 
over  darkness,  ^  god  of  the  hill,  the  god  of  tlie  valley ; 
but  this  false  god,  the  Devil,  that  presided  over  evil,  we  have 
still  retained.    We  do  not  yet  see  that  evil  is  an  instranienl 
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not  in  the  hands  of  the  Devil,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  one 
true  God,  who  uses  it  only  as  a  means  of  greater  good. 

^  I  have  not  a  Devil,"  said  Jesus,  intending  to  lebut  the 
charge  that  he  was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.  But  do  I 
misrepresent  the  mind  of  the  Saviour  if  I  understand  his 
words  in  a  wider  sense  ?  as  if  he  meant,  ^^  I  do  not  acknowl* 
edge  the  doctrine  of  a  Devil,  it  forms  no  part  of  my  relig- 
ion; there  is  but  One  who  has  sway  in  the  empire  of  the 
universe,  and  that  is  the  Father.  Of  him,  and  through  him, 
and  by^  him  are  all  things ;  and  if  I  use  the  language  which 
speaks  of  a  ^  Devil,'  I  use  it  as  a  part  of  the  common  and 
established  idiom  of  the  day,  in  its  popular  and  figumtive 
sense,  with  no  intention  of  sanctioning  what  this  language 
may  literally  imply.** 

And  taking  these  words  of  lesus  in  this  broad  signification, 
and  ap^jing  them  to  that  system  of  religious  doctrines 
which  I  profess  and  believe,  I  may  say,  **  I  have  no  Devil/' 
I  do  not  want  a  Devil.  I  do  not  need  a  Devil.  That  is,  1 
can  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  world  better  without  a 
Devil  than  I  can  with  one,  beside  getting  rid  of  the  Devil 
himself, — the  hardest  thing  to  be  explained  afW(r  all. 
These  evil  thoughts  that  come  into  our  minds,  ^ese  wicked 
desires  that  take  possession  of  our  hearts,  why  not  look  upon 
them  just  as  we  look  upon  the  pains  that  sometimes  seize 
oor  limbs,  or  the  aches  that  sometimes  afflict  our  bead, 
which  we  need  no  Devil  to  explain,  for  either  they  are  hmts 
from  a  good  God  of  a  danger  which  we  are  to  avoid,  or 
they  are  trials  appointed  by  a  good  Father  to  strengthen  our 
patience  and  faith. 

Nevertheless,  though  I  speak  so  disrespectfully  of  this 
false  god,  whom  I  would  dethrone,  drive  out,  and  never 
permit  to  set  his  cloven  foot  again  on  the   territory  of 
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Christian  belief,  yet,  niindful  of  that  proverb  which  tells  us 
to  give  even  him  his  due,  I  must  acknowledge  that  he  has 
not  been  without  some  use  m  the  world.  We  are  to  con* 
sider  how  much  mankind  in  all  ages  have  been  governed  by 
sheer  bugbears,  and  it  has  undoubtedly  been  far  better  for 
them  to  have  been  governed  by  these  than  not  to  have  been 
governed  at  all.  The  conception  of  a  personal  Devil  has 
given  point,  force,  a  lively  and  dramatic  power,  to  precepts 
and  principles  essentially  true ;  nor  can  any  one  estimate 
the  extent  to  which,  as  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  it  has  filled 
the  imagination,  and  affected  the  sensibilities,  and  influenced 
the  will.  I  think  there  are  always  some  tokens  of  a  Divine 
Providence  even  in  the  errors  which  are  permitted  to  keep 
a  footing  in  the  world,  and  it  must  gratify  every  benevolent 
heart  to  find  something  good  even  in  the  Devil. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  this  doctrine  of  a  personal  Devil 
will  soon  altogether  die  out,  even  from  the  most  enlightened 
Christian  lands.  It  finds  a  lodging-place  in  some  of  the 
weak  comers  of  man's  heart,  and  there  it  will  yet  abide. 
How  soothing  to  ascribe  all  our  errors  and  failings,  our 
weaknesses  and  sins,  to  somebody  beside  ourselves !  What 
a  humiliating  thing  it  would  be  if  men  were  to  refer  to  their 
own  folly  and  neglect  the  infirmity  and  wickedness  which 
they  now  charge  upon  the  Devil,  and  what  more  convenient 
arrangement  can  there  be  than  to  have  this  one  grand  head 
to  whom  all  our  short-comings  may  be  imputed  I  About  a 
century  ago,  in  England,  in  an  age  of  extreme  scepticism, 
a  writer  undertook  to  set  forth  ^'  the  disadvantages  of  abol- 
ishing Christianity " ;  and  among  them  he  names  this,  that 
the  abolition  of  the  Christian  priesthood  would  take  away 
from  the  public  one  of  their  most  convenient  and  innocent 
occasions  to  find  fault ;  for,  considering  man  as  naturally  a 
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fauU'iiodkig  aaimalf  and  rememberiog  that  he  might  find 
fault  with  more  important  things  if  some  innocent  suhstitute 
be  not  provided,  the  writer  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  put 
I-  away  the  ministers  of  religion,  with  whom  all  were  at  lib* 
erty  to  find  fauh  as  muoh  as  they  plowed.  Some  consid- 
eration like  this  will  long  uphold  among  men  the  reign  of 
the  Devil,  who,  bearing  so  much  the  load  of  their  sins,  will 
be  the  most  convenient  relief  they  can  have* 

But  if  our  faith  does  not  present  to  us  a  fabulous  demi* 
god  on  whom  we  may  lay  the  burden  of  our  sins,  we  may 
the  more  truly  feel  that  these  sins  are  ours^  and  diat  there 
is  no  one  to  share  the  blame  of  them  with  ourselves.  No 
malignant  being  divides  the  empire  of  the  univene  with  the 
all-good  Father  in  Heaven.  Evils  there  are  in  the  world, 
but  the  evils  only  of  imperfection,  appointed  to  try  us  and 
strengthen  us,  and  subordinate,  therefore,  to  our  good. 
Come,  thou,  who  didst  of  odd  cast  out  the  evil  apirits,  cast 
all  thoughts  of  them  out  from  our  minds,  all  superstitious 
leara  of  their  power,  all  flattering  excnses  of  their  agency, 
—  cast  them  all  out,  and  teach  us  that  there  is  no  power 
above  us  but  that  of  God,  and  no  one  whom  we  need  fear 
but  ourselves. 


UNSCRiPTURAL  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

It  may  not  be  so  generally  known,  perhaps,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  that  there  are  many  terms  and  expressions  current  in 
popular  theology  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  but 
which  have  acquired  an  authority  and  sanction  as  if  they 
were  derived  from  an  inspired  source.    Among  these  are 
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the  following  :  **  Original  sin  "  ;  "  Experiencing  religion '' ; 
"New  birth";  "Change  of  heart";  "Holy  Trinity"; 
«  Triune  God  "  ;  "  God-man  "  ;  "  God  the  Son  " ;  "  Three 
persons  in  the  Godhead "  ;  "  Human  nature  of  Christ "  ; 
"  Divinity  of  Christ  "  ;  "Atoning  Lamb  "  ;  "  Eternal 
Son  "  ;  "  Imputed  righteousness  " ;  "  Self-righteousness  "  ; 
"  Absolute  election  "  ;  "  Decrees  of  God  "  ;  "  Being  under 
concern  "  ;  "  Ark  of  safety  "  ;  "  Obtained  a  hope  "  ;  **  In- 
terest in  Christ "  ;  "  Seed  of  grace  "  ;  "  Unpardonable 
sin  " ;  "  Merits  of  Christ "  ;  "  Christ  died  in  our  stead  "  ; 
"  His  death  was  expiatory,"  &c. 

The  above  form  a  kind  of  technical  language,  by  which  it 
is  readily  known  to  what  creed  those  who  use  it  are  attached. 
It  exercises  a  greater  influence  than  is  usually  supposed  in 
shaping  the  religious  opinions  of  the  mass  of  Christian  be- 
lievers and  worshippers,  and  causes  "  their  minds  to  be  cor- 
rupted from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ."  This  phrase- 
ology, which  gives  an  unvarying  tone  to  almost  every 
sermon,  prayer,  and  religious  conversation  of  a  certain 
class,  crept  into  Christianity  very  probably  by  degrees,  as 
the  fruit  of  human  invention,  and  only  by  degrees  can  it  be 
extirpated,  as  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  more  and 
more  becomes  the  medium  by  which  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  religion  are  expressed.  The  language  which  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  used  to  define  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
religion  can  require  no  improvement  from  fallible  hands; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  mankind  should  fabricate 
terms  to  define  their  position  in  the  Christian  fold,  which  in 
many  instances  convey  a  meaning  quite  different  from  any- 
thing contained  in  God's  revelation  to  man.  This  course 
has  had  the  direct  tendency  to  erect  partition-walls,  and  sow 
the  seeds  of  discord  among  brethren. 
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During  the  early  period  of  Christianity,  when  disciples 
taught  and  received  their  views  of  faith  and  duty  in  the  un- 
corrupted  language  of  Scripture,  there  were  no  very  serious 
controversies  in  the  Church ;  but  when  they  began  to  invent 
new  terms  to  be  used  as  a  key  to  unlock,  as  it  was  mistaken- 
ly thought,  the  divine  mysteries,  and  to  talk  of  ^^  hypo- 
statical  union,^'  *^  trinity,''  **  original  sin,''  ^^  transubstantia- 
tion,"  &c.,  then  discord  entered  the  family  of  Christ,  and 
has  ever  since  disturbed  its  peace.  It  is  only  by  laying 
aside  language  of  human  authority,  and  adopting  that  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  dictated  and  sanctioned,  —  and  let  this 
be  our  aim  and  work  as  Liberal  Christians, — that  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  same  Master  can  best  express  their  doctrinal 
views  and  understand  each  other,  at  the  same  time  allow- 
ing to  every  one  the  liberty  to  put  his  own  interpretation 
upon  it.  Those  who  are  willing,  in  all  meekness,  to  take 
this  course,  will  be  more  likely  to  attain  to  a  correct  faith 
and  to  a  plainer  course  of  duty,  and  they  will  do  much  to 
diffuse  brotherly  love  and  universal  charity.  This^  and 
only  this,  can  restore  a  divided  household  to  ^*  the  unity  of 
the  spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace." 

p.  8. 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  LETTER  TO  PARISHES. 

Friends,  in  speaking  of  the  "  Sphere  of  the  Pulpit,"  I 
have  shown,  I  think,  that  it  is  nothing  new,  but  a  practice 
as  ancient  as  preaching  itself,  for  the  preacher,  prophet,  or 
reformer  to  speak  of  the  nature  and  the  measures  of  gov- 
ernment, the  conduct  of  rulers,  and  the  wickedness  of  op- 
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pression,  as  well  as  every  other  kind  of  wickedness,  in  high 
or  low  life,  religious,  civil,  or  mercantile  relations.  All 
that  is  new  about  it  is  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the 
American  people  in  regard  to  anything  national  and  politi- 
cal, when  rebuked  or  censured  from  die  pulpit.  For  the 
first  time  almost  in  the  history  of  nations,  the  pulpit  is  for- 
bidden to  speak  upon  anything  but  the  "  Gospel '' ;  and 
then  every  man  defines  the  Gospel  for  himself,  and  expects 
the  preacher  to  keep  within  his  definition.  In  this  assump- 
tion there  lie  many  evils,  active  causes  of  disaffection  and 
separation.  A  reference  to  some  of  these  will  meet  the 
other  points  named  in  my  last  letter,  and  close  this  short 
series  of  familiar  communications. 

I  doubt  if  many  parishes  are  aware  how  rapidly  and 
hugely  the  habit  of  which  I  speak  has  grown  of  late,  —  the 
habit  of  extreme  sensitiveness,  and  suspiciousness  also,  in 
regard  to  the  preacher's  topics  of  discourse.  The  sus- 
piciousness is  really  laughable,  leading,  as  it  does,  to  so 
many  blunders.  We  have  known  ministers  to  be  suspected 
and  charged  with  preaching  on  subjects  which  had  not 
entered  their  minds.  The  minds  of  the  hearers  are  filled 
with  these  subjects ;  and  a  particular  word,  as  ^'  bond  age,'' 
"  law,"  "  compromise,"  "  traffic,"  or  any  other  that 
chanced  to  be  common  at  the  time,  falls  on  some  sensitive, 
perhaps  sleepy  ear,  and  sets  in  motion  a  whole  host  of 
suspicions  and  complaints.  The  innocent  preacher,  who 
thought  he  was  preaching  on  a  very  religious.  Scriptural 
theme,  hears  the  next  day  that  one  or  more  of  his  parish- 
ioners will  stop  their  tax,  or  withdraw  their  patronizing  pres- 
ence at  church,  if  he  ever  preaches  again  on  the  higher 
law  or  temperance  legislation,  —  matters  that  he  may  not 
have  touched  or  thought  of  at  that  time.    This  is  no  exag- 
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geratioD.  We  could  name  instances  in  which  sermons, 
written  and  preached  without  any  thought  of  the  delicate  or 
offensive  topic  supposed,  have  been  considered  as  designed 
specially  for  that,  and  designed  also  to  be  personal.  We 
have  heard  of  hearers  who  ^'  suspected  what  was  coming  ^ 
from  the  text  or  the  introduction,  and  so  shut  their  ears 
a^inst  all  the  rest,  and  boasted  of  having  done  it,  when  a 
very  Uttle  continued  attention  would  have  shown  them  that 
the  preacher  was  speaking  of  something  else,  and  some- 
thing which  they  needed  as  sinners.  The  use  of  the  word 
"  platform,''  at  a  time  when  political  parties  were  identified 
with  the  Baltimore  or  Buffalo  platform,  of  which  the  minis- 
ter knew  little  and  cared  less,  has  given  such  offence  as  to 
cause  threats  of  withdrawal,  and  very  nearly  the  dissdution 
of  the  pastoral  relation.  And  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  discourses  written  many  years  before,  and  preached 
again  just  as  they  first  stood,  to  be  taken  as  new  issues, 
aimed  at  a  special  party,  at  this  critical  juncture.  ^^  Our 
minister  must  be  careful  what  he  says,  or  he  will  make 
trouble  for  us  and  himself  too.'' 

All  this  is  childish  and  pernicious.  Even  if  it  were  true 
that  the  sermon  did  allude  to  the  matter  in  question,  it  may 
bave^  contained  much  more  on  other  points,  and  ofiered 
counsel  or  reproof  which  every  serious  mind  or  penitent 
heart  should  welcome.  It  is  seldom  that  the  really  humble 
and  devout  are  offended  with  that  which  is  well  meant,  or 
fail  to  find  some  needed  instruction.  When  any  of  your 
parishes,  or  any  members  of  your  parish,  become  restive, 
complaining,  and  threatening,  observe  them  well,  and  see 
how  much  they  are  concerned  for  that  cause  for  which 
ministers  are  ordained,  the  cause  of  "  righteousness,  tem- 
perance, and  judgment  to  come,"  or  how  much  they  really 
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care  for  the  Gospel  which' they  say  should  be  always 
preached,  and  nothing  else. 

What  is  the  Grospel,  and  when  is  it  preached  ?  Where 
do  you  get  your  idea  of  the  Grospel  ?  Where  will  you  go 
for  a  definition  of  it  ?  If  you  regard  it  as  standing  for 
Christianity,  the  religion  of  Christ,  it  is  a  very  lai^  system, 
spreading  over  an  immense  field,  and  aiming  at  Uie  regen^ 
eration  and  elevation  of  the  individual  man,  society,  the 
race,  the  world.  This  is  the  province,  the  pit^r  sphere, 
and  designed  work  of  that  pulpit  which  Mr.  A.  would  cir- 
cumscribe, and  that  preacher  whom  Mrs.  B.  would  keep 
within  the  limits.  What  limits  ?  Of  course  those  of  their 
own  drawing,  defined,  perhaps,  by  their  own  passions  or 
interests.  And  so  of  every  other  man  and  woman  in  the 
parish.  They  have  perfect  liberty  to  define  and  judge,  and 
all  the  knowledge  necessary.  He,  their  minister,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  liberty.  He 
must  not  judge  of  that  on  which  every  hearer,  the  most 
reckless  and  the  most  stupid,  as  well  as  the  most  prejudiced 
or  passionate,  is  fully  competent  to  decide  1 

Take,  then,  a  narrower  definition  of  the  Gospel.  Sup- 
pose it  to  denote  the  literal  Gospels  of  the  New  Testament. 
Will  you  allow  your  minister  to  preach  on  all  that  these 
contain  ?  May  he  treat  of  ever3rthing  that  lies  within  even 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ?  Nay,  may  he  set  fcurth  in  full 
the  two  great  precepts  on  which  Christ  says  "  hang  all  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,"  namely,  love  to  God  and  love  to 
men  ?  May  he  elucidate  and  apply  so  much  as  the  one 
Grolden  Rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  others  should 
do  to  us  ?  No,  you  mustjnot  allow  him  to  attempt  even 
that,  if  you  do  not  mean  that  he  shall  touch  the  "  delicate 
and  disputed  topics." 
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In  truth,  there  is  no  consistency,  no  common  sense,  in  the 
present  sensitiveness  of  many  hearers,  and  the  new  ideas 
and  complaints  of  the  freedom  of  the  pulpit.  Enough  has 
been  said  about  it,  I  know,  but  not  enough  is  it  yet  con- 
sidered. Next  to  the  matter  of  ministerial  support,  perhaps 
exceeding  that,  this  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  parish  aliena- 
tions and  short  settlements  so  common  now.  And  if  par- 
ishes and  peopTe  are  bent  on  continuing  this  mood,  every 
individual  declaring  that  his  minister  shall  preach  what  he 
likes  to  hear,  or  he  won't  hear  him  at  all ;  and  even  the 
better  portion,  the  serious  and  religious  members  of  our 
churches,  calling  for  only  "  Evangelical "  preaching,  and 
denoting  by  it  either  a  certain  repetition  of  sound  and  un- 
disputed trutha,  or  a  perpetual  harping  upon  sin  and  evil  in 
the  abstract ;  —  if  this  is  to  continue,  we  may  as  well  dis- 
band  the  ministry,  and  let  the  people  do  their  own  preach- 
ing in  their  own  way,  instead  of  employing  slaves  or  ma- 
chines to  do  it  for  them. 

This  may  seem  to  you,  my  friends,  a  one-sided  view. 
Certainly  it  is,  and  purposely ;  for  this  side  is  quite  as  much 
as  I  can  attempt  at  once.  I  am  not  pretending  that  this  is 
the  whole  truth,  —  enough  for  my  purpose  if  you  allow  it 
to  be  truth.  Take  it  into  consideration  fairly  and  fully, 
view  it  in  all  its  parts  and  bearings,  make  the  allowance 
justly  demanded  for  the  difficulties  of  preachers  with  these 
embarrassments,  and  then  you  will  be  better  able  to  do  jus- 
tice to  all  sides  of  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  — 
a  question  that  involves  the  permanence  and  usefulness,  if 
not  the  continuance,  of  the  ministry  in  its  present  form.  It 
calls  for  deliberate  and  impartial  consideration  from  all 
classes  of  men  and  all  orders  of  mind.  It  should  be  set 
down  as  indisputable,  that  the  ministry  cannot  be  sustained. 
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young  men  will  not  enter  it,  older  men  worth  retaining  will 
not  remain  itf  it,  unless  they  can  have  perfect  freedom  in 
interpreting  the  Gospel,  and  applying  it  to  all  the  relations 
and  pursuits  of  life,  to  all  the  evils  that  obstruct  its  progress, 
to  all  the  sins  of  the  heart,  temper,  tongue,  and  conduct 

But  will  not  this  freedom  be  abused  ?  Of  course  it  will. 
All  freedom  is  abused  ;  and  ministers  are  as  likely  to  abuse 
it  as  any  others.  When  they  do  abuse  it,  tell  them  so, 
kindly  but  faithfully.  You  will  not  find  ministers  so  unwill- 
ing to  be  told  their  faults  or  errors  as  you  may  think ;  not 
so  unwilling,  perhaps,  as  some  of  their  parishioners  are. 
There  are  not  many  ministers  who  will  not  thank  their 
parishioners  for  any  frank,  friendly  counsel.  The  difficulty 
is,  that  parishioners  are  not  frank  or  communicative  to  the 
minister.  To  others  they  may  be.  They  may  talk  a  great 
deal  about  the  minister,  but  say  very  little  to  his  face  with 
a  view  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  questions  between 
them.  If  there  were  more  freedom  of  intercourse  and 
interchange  of  thought,  there  would  be  less  danger  of  mis- 
construction and  evil  every  way.  The  common  course  is 
to  keep  the  minister  in  the  dark ;  and  the  more  he  is  criti- 
cized and  blamed,  the  more  reserve  is  there  and  silence, 
perhaps  an  intentional  civility  and  show  of  kindness,  the 
better  to  hide  the  dislike  that  is  fomenting  and  the  storm 
that  is  preparing  to  burst  upon  his  bead.  And  all  for  what  ? 
Because,  in  the  case  we  are  supposing,  he  uses  the  liberty 
which  evejy  one  uses,  of  forming  and  expressing  his  own 
opinion  on  the  great  moral  movements  of  the  age. 

But  enough.  More  than  enough  may  have  been  written 
of  late  upon  pastors  and  parishes,  —  such  a  torrent  of  this 
one  kind  of  literature,  that  I  will  omit  all  else  that  I  had 
thought  of  saying,  and  refer  you  to  some  of  the  books  in 
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question*  Not  all  of  them  should  any  one  be  doomed  to 
read,  and  of  those  I  have  read  I  would  recommend  the 
'^  Voice  fronv  the  Parsonage,^'  as  containing  many  good 
hints  and  true  experiences,  though  not  offered  in  the  best 
style.  The  tendency  with  us  always  is  to  overdo  these 
things,  when  we  begin  to  talk  and  write  about  them.  We 
make  too  many  books,  and  too  partial  statements,  or  exag- 
gerated in  some  way.  Few  are  content  to  be  moderate. 
The  favorers  of  reform  and  its  opposers  tend  alike  to  some 
extreme.  One  minister  never  touches  any  of  the  contested 
matters,  another  never  enters  the  pulpit  without  handling 
them ;  and  of  the  two,  if  we  must  choose  between  these 
ultraists,  we  could  bear  the  former  more  patiently  than  the 
latter,  —  the  extreme  right  rather  than  the  extreme  left* 
If  a  man  conscientiously  abstains  from  all  discussion  of 
matters  considered  by  him  f<Mreign  to  the  sphere  of  the  pul* 
pit  and  preacher,  we  can  respectfully  submit,  even  if  we 
regret  But  when  a  man  singles  out  one  precept  or  duty, 
and  makes  it  the  theme  of  every  sermon  and  every  piayer, 
we  should  doubt  our  patience  and  2ai^-sufirering,  or  the 
virtue  of  exercising  it 

Let  the  whole  question  be  viewed  religiously.  Let  the 
pulpit  assert  its  rights,  but  forget  not  its  great  object,  —  the 
saving  of  menV  souls.  Let  the  people  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing rights  also,  and  especially  the  right  of  being  addressed 
chiefly  as  sinners,  with  a  care,  earnestness,  and  sdenmity 
which  shall  show  that  their  minister  desires  nothing  so  much 
as  to  convert  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way,  and  save 
a  soul  from  death.  And  whatever  is  said,  and  whatever 
heard,  let  it  be  in  a  calm^  gentle.  Christian  temper.  No 
good  can  be  ejected  by  any  other  temper.  No  cause  was 
ever  aided  by  vioience  and  intoleimnce,  unless  through  a 
.     4* 
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reaction.  The  very  best  thing  had  better  remain  unsaid  or 
undone,  than  be  said  or  done  in  a  bad  way.  Bad  temper, 
violent  abuse,  indiscriminate  denunciation,  wrath,  malice, 
falsehood,  are  as  flagrant  evils,  and  may  prove  as  great 
sins,  as  war,  intemperance,  or  slavery.  And  this  is  to  be 
remembered  both  by  pastor  and  parish.  They  are  not  ac- 
countable for  any  evils  which  they  cannot  remove  lawfully 
and  in  the  temper  of  the  Grospel.  They  art  accountable 
for  the  indulgence  of  any  other  temper,  for  every  unlawful, 
unchristian  word  or  deed. 

Let  me  close  these  letters  as  I  began  them,  by  entreating 
that  the  quality  most  sought  and  prized  in  a  minister  may 
be  Piety,  and  the  result  or  effect  most  coveted  by  the  people 
be  also  Piety.  It  may  seem  useless  to  urge  this  in  any 
given  case,  but  it  is  no  less  a  duty,  and  cannot  be  wholly  in 
vain,  to  keep  it  before  the  minds  of  pastor  and  people. 
They  will  own  that  there  is  nothing  else  of  half  the  impor- 
tance that  this  IS,  or  rather,  that  nothing  else  is  worth  striving 
for  in  comparison  with  this,  and  as  the  result  of  such  outlay 
and  effects  as  are  needful  for  the  very  support  of  the  min- 
istry. An  immense  amount  of  money,  time,  toil,  and  feel- 
ing is  expended  upon  this  institution ;  and  if  it  fail  of  its 
object,  if  it  be  fruitful  only  of  uneasiness,  complaint,  and 
variance,  or  in  any  way  come  short  of  the  one  great  end,  — 
piety,  religion,  salvation,  —  it  is  an  enormous  waste  and  a 
frightful  perversion.  If  the  end  be  kept  in  view  and  at- 
tained, no  matter  how  much  it  costs.  But  sad,  if  this  be 
overlooked  and  lost,  though  all  else  were  gained.  What  if 
a  man  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul ! 
Cannot  pastors  and  parishes  apply  the  principle  to  their  own 
connection,  and  its  object  ?  Ih  they  apply  it  ?  In  these 
days  of  discord  especially,  amid  this  ceaseless  controversy 
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about  rights,  liberty,  independence,  and  encroachment,  is 
not  that  for  which  alone  parishes  exist,  and  the  ministry  is 
sustained,  in  danger  of  being  wholly  lost  sight  of?  How 
many  parishes,  in  settling  a  minister  or  dismissing  him, 
think  chiefly  of  religious  character  and  religious  issues? 
How  many  judge  of  a  preacher's  fitness  or  success  by  his 
Christian  character,  his  power  of  making  a  religious  impres- 
sion, and  leading  men  to  repentance  and  holiness  ?  Nay, 
how  many  ministers  themselves  set  this  before  them  as  the 
one  paramount  object,  and  think  more  of  winning  one  soul 
to  Christ  than  of  filling  a  church,  selling  pews,  and  keeping 
the  people  quiet  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  there  is  great  fault  on  both 
sides  in  all  these  things,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt 
to  decide  where  is  the  greatest  blame.  Let  each  party  look 
to  its  own  dangers  and  defects,  leaving  the  other  until  these 
are  considered.  There  must  be  higher  and  more  serious 
views  of  such  relations  and  their  consequences,  or  evils  will 
multiply,  and  the  whole  cause  of  religion  sufier.  Men  of 
principle  and  piety  must  evince  more  anxiety  to  give  a  re- 
ligious direction  and  decision,  than  to  assert  the  rights  of 
either  party,  or  complain  of  any  political  bearing.  Minis- 
ters must  show  that  they  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  do 
good  to  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  soul,  good  to  society,  and 
particularly  to  their  own  people,  in  a  religious  way  and  for 
an  endless  existence.  And  if  ministers  do  show  this  dispo- 
sition, leaving  no  doubt  as  to  its  sincerity  and  prevailing 
power,  we  believe  they  will  be  allowed  to  express  any  opin- 
ion they  may  honestly  hold  on  any  subject,  moral  or  social. 
Let  them  express  it  in  a  Christian  temper,  as  decidedly  and 
independently  as  they  will,  showing  at  the  same  time  that 
they  care  more  to  advance  the  moral  improvement  and 
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spiritual  growth  of  their  people,  than  to  win  a  victory  or 
vindicate  a  right;  and  then  if  the  people  complain,  and 
would  hamper  or  dismiss  their  minister,  the  fault  is  all  on 
one  side ;  such  a  people  will  not  be  likely  to  get  or  retain 
any  minister  worth  having,  nor  likely  to  he  profited  by  any 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  An  earthly,  selfish, 
quarrelsome,  restless  parish  is  a  pitiable  object,  needing  the 
Gospel  as  much  as  the  heathen,  and  mof^  hopeless. 

The  Christian  Ministry  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  Not 
necessarily  in  its  present  form,  and  not  as  standing  in  men's 
wisdom,  but  in  some  form,  as  a  Divine  institution  calling  for 
human  co-operation,  as  the  embodiment  and  instrument  of 
the  highest  trust  and  power  given  to  man,  this  ministry  is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  society,  the  regeneration  and  per* 
fection  of  humanity.  Let  no  petty  jealousies,  no  personal 
prejudice  or  pique,  no  temporal  policy  or  passing  interest, 
stand  in  the  way  of  such  an  institution,  or  fritter  its  enei^ 
and  delay  its  work.  Let  all  parishes  which  really  desire  to 
find  and  retain  a  humble,  faithful,  independent,  pious,  and 
Christ-like  pastor  remember  the  end  for  which  Christ  lived 
and  preached,  endured  and  died,  and  think  him  alone  who 
looks  to  this  end,  and  labors  to  accomplish  it  with  singleness 
and  devoutness,  a  successful  minister. 

Your  friend  and  servant  in  the  Gospel  ministry, 

X.  B.  u. 
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SPIRITUALISM. 

Such  is  the  ifame  given,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  belief 
that  departed  spirits  send  messages  to  the  inhabitants  of 
earth,  by  means  of  table-tipping,  or  an  overpoweridg  in- 
fluence guiding  the  hand  of  an  amanuensis.  Leaving  the 
alleged  phenomena  to  be  explained  by  the  physiologist, 
there  are  some  religious  aspects  of  this  subject  which  seem 
worthy  of  notice. 

A  strange  opinion  on  this  subject  by  here  and  there  one 
—  the  idiosyncrasy  of  an  eccentric  mind  —  would  afford 
no  matter  of  surprise.  But  ''  Spiritualism,''  started  only  a 
half-dozen  years  ago,  has  run  through  the  whole  land.  It 
numbers  its  receivers  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  It  has  its 
books  and  papers  and  expounders.  In  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  other  .Western  States,  it  prevails,  as  we  are  told,  more 
extensively  than  in  New  England.  It  has  entered  churches, 
startling  their  ancient  slumbers,  and  creating  divisions  which 
neither  creeds  nor  discipline  can  heal.  Simple-minded 
men  in  whom  the  religious  element  may  be  strong,  and  in- 
credulous men  who  have  for  the  most  part  stood  aloof  from 
the  subject  of  religion,  here  meet  in  company.  Already  a 
church  of  the  Spiritualists  is  talked  of,  and  a  sect  is  proph- 
esied, powerful  in  numbers  and  zeal. 

Of  course  there  must  be  some  widely  diffused  cause  to 
make  such  facts  as  these  possible.  Some  find  it  in  the 
shallow  education  which,  notwithstanding  our  continual  and 
empty  boasts,  and  perhaps  in  consequence  of  them,  our 
common  schools  impart.  Others  name  the  materialistic 
tendencies  of  our  times,  seeking  to  find  a  solution  of  prob- 
lems, hitherto  invested  with  doubt  and  awe,  by  some  positive 
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and  palpable  evidence.  No  doubt  tbese  and  other  causes 
have  co-operated.  But  perhaps  the  main  cause  may  be 
found  in  another  direction,  —  in  the  character  of  the  preva- 
lent religion.  There  are  two  features  of  that  religion 
which,  as  we  think,  have  prepared  the  way  for  this  state  of 
things,  and  are  to  a  great  degree  responsible  for  this  state 
of  things.  One  is  the  awful  distance  and  sepulchral  gloom 
in  which  the  spiritual  world  is  regarded  by  the  prevalent  re- 
ligion, and  the  other  is  the  utter  incapacity  which  it  has 
begotten  in  the  popular  mind  of  discriminating  between 
what  is  reasonable  and  unreasonable  in  religious  belief. 

^^  Spiritualism '^  is  a  reaction  against  the  terrible  back- 
ground of  the  generally  received  theology.  The  human 
heart  does  not  love  to  feel  that  all  messages  from  the  Good 
Father  of  -Spirits  ceased  when  the  New  Testament  was  fin- 
ished, near  two  thousand  years  ago.  It  craves  some  tokens 
now  that  he  feels  for  his  children  and  loves  them.  It  wants 
to  draw  ni^  to  him,  and  to  feel  assured  that  he  has  a  be- 
nignant interest  in  their  daily  lot  The  theology  that  is 
most  preached  does  not  give  a  Grod  whom  the  heart  can 
approach,  nor  one  whom  the  heart  can  love.  And  then,  all 
its  representations  of  the  spiritual  world  are  revolting.  De- 
parted souls  are  borne  off  to  some  far-distant  region,  to 
await  the  resurrection  of  their  bodies,  after  which  the  im- 
mense majority  are  to  undergo  inconceivable  and  unending 
retributions.  Thus  shut  out  from  all  communion  with  a 
Father,  and  from  all  consciousness  of  any  near  relation  to 
the  millions  who  have  gone  before,  we,  miserable  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth,  must  feel  that  we  ourselves  are  in  a  dun- 
geon, a  tomb.  The  cold  and  everlasting  walls  are  around 
us.  Everlasting  blackness,  or,  worse  still,  hopeless  despair, 
rests  upon  the  future ;  and  hearts  are  crushed  beneath  this 
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awful  burden.     All  the  joyful  currents  of  life  are  frozen  up, 
and  thousands  leap  at  a  chance  of  relief  offered  any  way. 

"  Spiritualism  "  is  a  protest  against  the  whole  of  this. 
Seizing  hold  of  some  as  yet  unexplained  laws  of  our  men- 
tal constitution,  it  rushes  to  the  hope  that  all  these  repre- 
sentations of  the  great  family  of  Spirits,  and  of  the  great 
Father  of  Spirits,  are  false ;  it  believes  that  it  gets  a  hint 
that  God  has  a  paternal  interest  in  each  of  his  children  now ; 
that  death  is  not  that  boundless  separation  ;  that  the  future 
is  not  that  black  despair ;  that  the  departed  are  happy ;  that 
they  sustain  conscious  and  benignant  relations  to  us,  and 
only  thin  partitions  separate  us.  What  fresh  interest  these 
thoughts  give  to  life!  what  new  and  cheering  views  of 
death  !  what  awakening  and  inspiring  hopes !  The  past, 
with  all  its  grim  theologies,  and  nightmare  dreams,  and  aw- 
ful forebodings,  rolls  away,  and  a  new  universe  opens  at 
once,  with  a  living  and  loving  God,  while  the  present  life 
and  the  future  life  are  brought  near  and  are  made  one. 
"  Spiritualism,"  we  repeat,  owes  its  growth  to  a  dark  and 
false  theology.  It  is  a  protest  against  it.  It  is  a  satire  upon 
it.  Sceptics  will  sooner  receive  it  than  receive  the  old  he- 
reditary dogmas.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  wonder  at  it. 
Most  of  the  table-messages  we  have  heard  of  seem  more 
heaven-inspired  than  a  large  part  of  the  creeds  of  some 
churches.  We  cannot  regret  that  thousands  are  leaving 
the  latter  for  the  former.  If  we  have  reason  to  fear  the 
first  effects  of  these  storms  of  fanaticism  and  superstition, 
we  remember  that  the  old,  gnarled  oaks  must  first  be  up- 
rooted before  the  beautiful  and  fruit-bearing  trees  can  be 
planted  in  their  place.  Few,  understanding  and  receiving 
our  liberal  theology,  have  believed  in  "  Spiritualism  "  as  a 
supernatural  manifestation.     Give  the  whole  country  our 
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conception  of  God  as  a  Father,  and  our  belief  of  the  spirit- 
ual world  as  closely  allied  to  this,  and  ^^  Spiritualism  ''  would 
find  no  food  on  which  to  live. 

But  some  may  think  that  we  are  attaching  altogether  too 
much  importance  to  ^^  Spiritualism  ^'  by  the  supposition  that 
it  has  any  intelligent  and  rational  connection  with  religion. 
What  is  it  ?  they  may  ask.  A  vile  imposition  with  some, 
a  love  of  novelty  and  talk  in  others,  a  most  unthinking  and 
stupid  willingness  to  be  deluded  on  the  part  of  the  most. 
Can  any  man,  in  the  exercise  of  his  common  sense,  believe 
that  Spirits  in  heaven  would  choose  reeling  tables  for  their 
instruments  of  communication,  or  would  break  the  awful 
silence  of  eternity  with  such  messages  as  have  been  re- 
ported ? 

^'  In  the  exercise  of  his  common  sense  ?  ''  it  is  asked. 
We  take  up  these  terms  of  the  question  ;  and  we  reply  by 
asking.  What  has  the  prevalent  religbn  done  to  educate 
man's  common  sense  on  this  subject  of  religion  ?  Has  it 
not  herQ  denied  to  him  the  use  of  his  common  sense  ?  Has 
it  not  poured  forth  all  terms  of  reprobation  and  scorn  against 
the  use  of  it  ?  Has  it  not  told  him  again  and  again,  that  in 
religion  mere, faith,  blind,  unquestioning  faith,  is  everything  ? 
Worse  than  this,  has  it  not  demanded  assent  to  propositions 
which  do  the  utmost  violence  to  his  rational  nature,  —  prop- 
ositions which  require  him  to  say  that  two  and  one  do  not 
make  three,  and  which  go  farther  than  contravening  the 
laws  of  his  rational  nature  by  contradicting  his  clearest 
convictions  of  what  is  morally  right  and  just  ?  And  now, 
having  broken  down  man's  perceptions  of  what  is  reason- 
able and  unreasonable  in  the  subject  of  religion,  having 
destroyed  in  the  public  mind  generally  the  capacity  of  dis- 
criminating between  what  is  likely  to  be  true  and  untrue  in 
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this  matter,  they  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that  men 
will  receive  what  is  so  revolting  to  common  sense.  Com- 
mon sense  they  have  frightened  away  from  this  field,  and 
It  will  not  return  at  their  call.  Chained,  starved,  and  poi- 
soned by  them,  how  can  they  expect  it  will  now  exert  a 
strong  and  healthy  action  ? 

The  truth  is,  we  never  know  how  far  the  human  mind  will 
wander  after  it  has  once  renounced  its  allegiance  to  what 
seems  reasonable.  It  is  like  sailing  on  an  ocean  without  sun, 
star,  compass,  or  rudder  ;  and  though  a  mail  is  almost  sure  to 
be  shipwrecked  somewhere,  he  cannot  tell  in  what  strange 
sea  it  may  be.  We  sometimes  wonder  at  the  t>itch  of  ab- 
surdity to  which  superstition  in  Roman  Catholic  countries 
often  mounts,  -^^  thousands  prostrating  themselves  before  a 
holy  coat,  or,  as  recent  papers  tell  us,  immense  procession* 
of  bishops,  priests,  and  monks,  in  that  most  detestable  of 
all  Italian  eities,  Civita  Yecchia,  visiting  the  portrait  of  a 
Madonna,  the  eyes  of  which  a  little  girl  saw  move.  But  ndiy 
be  surprised  at  this,  or  at  any  thing  ?  Judgment,  reason, 
common  sense,  have  there  long  been  driven  away  f^m  the 
whole  subject  of  religion.  They  are  intruders  ;  they  are  car* 
nal.  Yea,  the  merit  of  faith  is  greater,  the  more  irrational 
it  is ;  and  the  saying  of  the  old  Churchman,  ^*  I  believe  be- 
cause it  is  impossible,^^  indicates  the' perfection  of  submission. 
And  so  in  our  country,  at  the  present  time,  in  regard  to  be- 
lievers in  Spiritualism  ;  as  the  most  of  them  have  never  been 
trained  to  use  their  reason,  but  have  been  taught  to  distrust 
it  and  to  do  violence  to  itj  how  can  we  expect  them  to  stop  at 
the  line  which  separates  the  probable  from  the  improbable,  or 
to  stop  anywhere,  if  under  the  impulse  of  long-suppressed, 
but  now  freed  and  glowing,  yearnings  of  their  hearts  ?     > 

For  this  second  reason,  then,  we  may  justly  hold  tho 
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prevalent  religion  responsible  for  Spiritualism.  The  numer- 
ous so-called  Evangelical  sects  are  active  and  proselyting  ; 
they  tell  us  of  the  vast  enterprises  of  their  zeal,  and  enu- 
merate the  ever-increashig  census  of  their  converts ;  but 
what  does  all  their  labor  amount  to?  It  is  as  clear  as 
noonday  that,  everywhere,  in  the  midst  of  their  own 
churches,  there  is  an  appalling  amount  of  secret  scepticism, 
and  that,  under  the  discipline  of  all  their  meetings  and  mu- 
tual oversight,  the  faith  and  allegiance  of  thousands  can 
be  shaken  by  table-turpinga«  We  said  that,  this  was  "  ap- 
palling,^' but  we  take  that  back.  It  is  hopeful.  It  shows 
that  all  the  arts  of  proselytism,  and  the  surveillance  of  party 
drill,  cannot,  after  all,  bind  the  mind.;  and  regarding  "  Spir- 
itualism '^  as  a  symptom  of  a  desire  to  throw  off  the  bond- 
age of  old  dogmas,  and  to  receive  a  faith  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  of  the  deep  longings  of  the  heart,  we 
feel  encouraged  to  increased  activity  in  the  dissemination  of 
the  truth.  In  the  discussion  of  the  questions  that  are  agi- 
tated, men  will  read  other  books  than  those  prescribed  by 
sectarian  leaders;  and  the  fresh  and  cheerful  light  in  which 
religion  is  presented  in  our  literature  makes  it  welcome  to 
a  continually  increasing  circle  of  readers.  Hence  the  need 
and  promise  of  the  movement  in  which,  as  Unitarians,  we 
are  now  engaged  ;  and  we  are  gratified  by  assurances  that 
our  friends  will  help  us  send  forth  to  thousands,  here  in  our 
own  land,  as  ixiuch  benighted  and  deluded  as  are  others  in 
the  pagan  islands  of  the  sea,  the  true  interpretations  of  that 
Gospel  which  gives  a  spirit  of  love  and  of  a  sound  mind. 
Some  of  the  aspects  of  the  present  age  seem  to  devolve  the 
strongest  obligations  upon  enlightened  Christians  to  in- 
creased activity  in  giving  a  pure  and  saving  truth  to  the 
world,  that  men  may  thus  be  rescued  from  the  delusions  of 
ignorance,  and  the  superstitions  of  unbelief. 
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LOVE  FOR  THE  SAVIOUR. 

As  we  obtain  a  deeper  sense  of  the  blessedness  of  the 
Christian  faith,  we  shall  naturally  have  a  stronger  love  for 
him  who,  under  6od^  gave  us  this  '^  unspeakable  gifl/'  A 
growing  sympathy  with  his  work  and  spirit  must  awaken  a 
growing  interest  in  him  personally,  and  give  a  more  quick- 
ening sense  of  the  reality  of  his  life,  and  set  him  distinctly 
before  us  as  one  on  whom  the  tenderest  find  holiest  affec- 
tion will  rest  It  is  a  confirmation  of  this,  that  those  expe- 
riences of  life  which  bring  the  soul  iiito  harmony  with  the 
mind  of  Jesus  tend  also  to  call  forth  a  more  earnest  love  for 
him.  What  expressions  of  a  vital  and  fervent  affection  for 
the  Saviour  have  come  from  a  sick  and  dying  bed  !  There 
the  delusions  of  the  world  are  dispelled,  the  soul  deals  with 
reality,  it  has  a  juster  perception  of  the  character  and  work 
of  Christ,  and  "  Jesus,''  '*  blessed  Jesus,*'  **  my  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus,"  are  the  words  uttered  with  the  deepest  and 
tenderest  emotions.  We  were  told  the  other  day  of  a  young 
person  who  died  after  a  gentle  decline,  during  which  all  the 
mental  powers  were  bright,  and  the  spiritual  nature  shone 
with  unearthly  beauty.  Every  preparation  was  made  by 
the  departing  one,  even  to  the  naming  of  the  headstone  to 
be  placed  at  the  green  mound  in  the  cemetery.  '^  And  on 
that  have  the  word  *  Jesus,'  —  nothing  else, — '  Jesus.' "  So 
much  had  the  soul  been  with  Jesus  that  that  name  was  above 
every  name  on  earth,  nor  did  it  need  other  words  to  express 
the  boundless  affections  associated  with  it.  Look,  too,  to 
the  old  martyrs.  In  our  day  of  peace  and  ease  they  are 
somewhat  apocryphal  characters.  Still,  none  doubt,  wd 
suppose,  that  there  were  men  who  triumphantly  gave  up 
lile  in  the  midst  of  flames  of  fire*     As  little  can  we  doubt 
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what  image  it  was  that  filled  their  souls,  and  kept  up  their 
courage,  and  made  them  coDquerors.  It  was  the  image  of 
Jesus  ;  and  the  cry  of  the  first  martyr, "  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit  I ''  has  been  repeated  by  thousands  of  sufferers 
since,  who  have  felt  the  presence  and  power  of  Jesus  giving 
them  the  victory. 

We  would  turn  now  into  our  own  hearts ;  and,  in  order 
that  we  may  prove  and  know  them,  we  would  ask  ourselves, 
do  we  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  Do  we  set  him  before 
our  minds  as  a  real  perscNn  ?  Havo  we  a  conscious  sympa- 
thy with  the  objiect  for  which  he  lived,  and  the  work  in  which 
he  died  ?  Do  some  of  the  tenderest  and  warmest  affections 
of  the  soul  go  forth  to  embrace  him,  and  to  rest  on  him  ? 
And  if,  in  that  truthfulness  with  which  in  solemn  moments 
of  self-examination  we  would  deal  with  ourselves,  we  can- 
not answer  these  questions  as  we  would,  let  us  be  assured 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  life  that  we  lead.  We  are 
estranged  from  Jesus.  We  must  come  into  his  sphere,  and 
must  seek  to  fill  our  souls  with  love  for  him  by  a  deeper  and 
holier  comprehension  of  the  mind  that  was  in  him.  We  are 
to  love  the  Saviour  as!  the  San  of  God.  Much  of  that  affec- 
tion which  Christians  of  other  denominations  express  for 
Christ,  belongs,  according  to  our  convictions,  to  the  Father 
alone.  In  their  theology,  th^  Son  has  every  tender,  confid- 
ing, and  lovely  attribute  ;  while  God  the  Father  represents 
only  majesty,  justice,  and  power.  Not  so  with  us«  Wa 
see  one  higher  than  Jesus,  ^^  his  Father  and  our  Father,  his 
Grod  Bind  our  God  '^ ;  around  Him  would  we  gather  every 
endeared,  filial  association,  so  that  Him  and  Him  only  we 
may  love  with  all  the  heart,  soul,  and  strength.  Jesus  we 
would  love  with  an  afiection  which,  though  it  may  seem  cold 
compared  with  that  of  others  who  see  none  higher  than  he^ 
should  yet  be  one  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  souL    And  we 
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would  love  hinQ,  too,  not  by  mere  words  and  high-sounding 
phrases.  We  remember  his  own  striking  saying,  "  Lovest 
thou  me  ?  Feed  my  sheep.  Feed  my  lambs."  "  If  ye  love 
me,  keep  my  commandments."  He  sought  not  an  affec- 
tion dissipated  in  mere  emotion  and  high- wrought  fervors ; 
but  one  conducting  to  a  steady,  consistent,  and  holy  life. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  Unitarians  do  not  love  the 
Saviour.  Too  true,  we  fear,  is  this  charge.  Compared 
with  the  degree  in  which  we  ought  to  love  him  and  obey 
him,  our  hearts  plead  guilty.  Whose  hearts  do  not  ?  In- 
stead of  sittmg  in  judgment  on  one  another,  and  magnify- 
ing our  warmth  by  contrasting  it  with  others'  coldness,  let 
us  all  give  a  better  proof  than  this  of  our  sympathy  with 
the  mind  of  Jesus.  And  if  we  carry  the  spirit  of  our  Mas- 
ter into  our  daily  life,  filling  it  with  pure  affections  and 
kind  deeds,  seeking  to  bring  others  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  testifying  against  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  of 
the  world,  and  doing  all  this  from  a  truthful  love  of  Christ, 
we  need  not  fear  what  others  may  say.  Enough  for  us 
what  Jesus  has  said :  "  He  that  hath  my  commandments  and 
keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me,  and  he  that  loveth  me 
shall  be  loved  of  my  Father." 
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North  Cambridge.    A  few  days  in  February  were  spent 
in  calling  upon  the  members  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in 
North  Cambridge.    A  sufficient  sum  was  subscribed  to 
5* 
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make  their  pastor.  Rev.  James  Thurston,  a  life-member  of 
the  Association,  and  several  sets  of  the  Works  and  Life  of 
Dr.  ChanniDg  were  sold. 

New  North  Society^  Bostorn  Part  of  the  same  month 
was  spent  in  calling  on  the  members  of  the  New  North 
Society  in  Boston.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  volumes 
were  sold,  consisting  mostly  of  the  Works  and  Life  of  Dr. 
Channing,  Sears^s  Regeneration,  and  Eliot's  Lectures. 
About  twenty  subscribeis  were  also  obtained  to  the  Quar- 
terly Journal.  At  ^e  time  these  calls  were  made,  this 
Society  had  already  given  indications  of  increased  ac- 
tivity and  growth,  and  there  has  since  been  no  abatement 
in  these  respects.  I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
attending  one  of  its  conference-meetings,  on  one  of  the 
evenings  of  my  service  there,  and  of  offering  some  remarks 
on  the  new  field  of  enterprise  upon  which  the  Association 
has  entered,  in  the  publication  and  distribution  of  religious 
books,  and  the  duty  of  Unitarians  to  cQ=operate  in  the  work. 

Providence^  R.  L  A  good  part  of  the  month  of  March 
was  spent  in  Providence.  There  are  here  many  Warm 
frieqda  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  the 
cause  to.  which  its  energies  are  devoted,  —  earnest  believers 
in  our  form  of  Christian  faith,  and  liberal  in  their  contribu- 
tions for  its  promulgation.  My  chief  service  here  was  the 
solicitation  of  contributions  to  the  Book  and  Mission  Fund 
of  the' Association  from  the  members  of  both  societies.  In 
this  labor  I  had  the  kind  co-operation  and  assistance  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Hall,  and  of  two  or  three  of  the  members  of  each 
society;  A  part  of  the  time  Dr,  Hedge  was.  not  at  home. 
The  whole  amount  contributed  was  three  thousand  dollars, 
about  two- thirds  of  the  amount  coming  from  the  older  and 
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larger  Society,  Rev.  Dr.  HalPs,  and  the  other  third  from 
the  Society  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge.  More  than  seventy  sub- 
scribers  to  the  Quarterly  Journal  were  obtained,  and  books 
were  sold  to  the  amount  of  nearly  fifty  dollais,  mostly  the 
Worics  and  Life  of  Dr.  Channing. 

Sterling.  During  the  month  of  April  I  spent  a  week 
among  the  people  of  Sterling,  selling  Unitarian  books.  As 
a  contribution  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Association 
had  been  previously  taken  up  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time 
of  his  annual  visit,  no  subscriptions  to  our  funds  were  ob- 
tained. It  was  a  very  rainy  week,  but  a  young  friend 
drove  me  through  the  parish  with  a  horse  and  carriage,  and 
I  sold  about  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  books,  mostly  Osgood^s 
Hearthstone,  and  Martineau's  Endeavors  after  the  Christian 
Life.  But  few  of  Channing's  Works  and  Life  were  sold 
here,  as  tliey  are  in  the  parish  library,  and  have  been  gener- 
ally read.  I  feel  under  many  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Allen,  who  is  successfully  engaged  in  teaching  a  private 
school  for  boys  in  this  place,  having  retired  from  the  pas- 
torship of  the  Sterling  parish,  and  to  Dr.  Peck,  at  whose 
house  I  stopped  during  my  stay. 

Salem.  A  few  days  in  March,  and  parts  of  the  month  of 
May  and  June,  were  spent  in  canvassing  the  four  Unitarian 
Societies  in  Salem,  for  subscriptions  to  the  Book  Fund  and 
to  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Association,  and  in  selling 
Unitarian  books.  The  results  of  my  labors  here  were  eight 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  for  the  Book  Fund,  over  three 
hundred  dollars  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Association 
(including  four  life-memberships  and  one  fiAy-dollar  sub- 
scription), and  over  sixty  dollars  for  books, — in  all  about 
twelve  hundred  dollars.    To  the  ministers  for  their  kindness 
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in  giving  notice  of  my  labors,  and  to  those  who  responded 
to  my  calls,  either  in  kind  words  or  in  material  aid,  I  return 
my  heartfelt  thanks.  Among  the  pleasant  reminiscences  I 
shall  have  of  Salem  will  be  the  fact  of  having  sold  a  large 
number  of  Channing^s  Works  and  Life  among  the  working- 
men  of  that  city,  some  of  whom  were  not  of  our  own  de- 
nomination of  Christians. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Camhridgeport,  During  the  month  of  July  I  ^ent  a 
fortnight  in  Camhridgeport  selling  Unitarian  books  in  the 
parish  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ware,  and  among  a  few  of  the  Lee  Street 
Society.  I  met  everywhere  a  cordial  and  friendly  reception. 
Almost  every  family  improved  the  opportunity  of  procuring 
some  of  our  choicest  books.  In  a  circle  of  one  hundred 
families  I  sold  three  hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  amount- 
ing to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  and  there  are 
other  households  to  call  upon  when  they  have  returned  from 
the  watering-places.  Mr.  Ware  was  particular  to  give  no- 
tice of  my  work  to  his  people  ;  and  to  his  hearty  explana- 
tion and  commendation  do  I  chiefly  attribute  my  success. 

Such  are  the  principal  incidents  attending  my  labors  up 
to  the  end  of  July.  My  experience  has  been  somewhat 
varied.  Home  cares,  and  occasional  sickness  of  some  mem- 
ber of  my  household,  have  discouraged  and  hindered  me. 
Yet  I  have  gone  on  thus  far  with  a  good  degree  of  success, 
and  have  laid  out  an  important  and  useful  work.  Whether 
my  circumstances  will  permit  me  to  occupy  this  field  any 
great  length  of  time  I  cannot  tell ;  but  should  I  feel  called 
to  relinquish  it,  and  to  enter  upon  the  quiet  labors  of  the 
preacher  and  pastor  again,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  left  vacant, 
and  that  some  persevering,  earnest,  and  capable  man  will 
carry  forward  so  important  and  useful  a  work. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  Exeoutive  Committee  for  the 
year  1854  -  5  was  held  June  5,  and  all  the  members  were 
present.  It  having  been  customary  to  ^appoint  at  this  meet- 
ing the  Standing  Committees  for  the  year,  the  following 
were  appointed:  — 

On  Missions,  —  Messrs;  Hall,  Fearing,  and  Briggs. 

On  Piiblications.  —  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Lincoln,  and  Alger. 

On  General  Business.  —  Messrs.  Fairbanks,  Clarke,  and 
Cailender. 

The  Secretary  i^-ex  officio  a  member  and  Secretary  of 
each. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Windsor,  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  appeared 
before  the  Committee,  and  favored  them  with  sonie  account 
of  the  condition,  growth,  and  prospects  of  the  Unitarian  So- 
ciety in  that  place.  This  is  a  post  in  which  much  interest 
has  been  felt  by  many  Unitarians  in  this  vicinity,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  has  here  been  raised  to  aid  in  building  a  church. 
It  gave  us  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Society, 
and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  it  will  erelong  become 
one  of  our  strongest  and  most  active  Western  churches. 

At  this  meeting  a  consultation  was  held  in  regard  to  pro- 
curing suitable  books  for  distribution.  The  character  of 
our  publications  was  felt  to  be  a  subject  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, and  the  conviction  was  generally  expressed,  that  they 
should  not  be  altogether  of  a  controversial  or  dogmatic  char- 
acter, but  should  be  designed  also  to  appeal  to  the  religious 
feelings,  and  to  awaken  the  spiritual  life.  Popular  and  able 
works  on  the  basis  of  a  true  theology,  presenting  religion 
in  earnest  and  quickening  lights,  —  these  are  the  books 
which  it  will  be  our  study  to  procure.     Sonie  measures 
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were  discussed  towards  supplying  this  demand,  and  inquiries 
instituted  which  may  lead  to  results  to  he  hereafter  named. 
A  vote  was  unanimously  passed,  continuing  Rev.  Charles 
Briggs  in  the  relation  which  he  sustained  last  year  to  the 
Association. 

July  10, 1854.  The  Committee  held  a  meeting  this  day ; 
—  absent,  Messrs.  Briggs,  Fearing,  Callender,  Clarke,  and 
Alger. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Society  in  Milwaukee,  asking 
aid  in  sustaining  preaching  in  that  place ;  and  upon  consid- 
eration of  its  revived  prosperity,  and  the  success  attending 
the  ministry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Tenney,  an  appropriation  was 
made  in  its  behalf. 

A  proposal  to  publish  a  volume  of  select  articles  from  the 
series  of  the  Christian  Examiner  came  up  for  consideration, 
and  various  suggestions  were  offered  in  relation  to  it.  The 
subject  was  finally  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publications. 

The  accounts  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Forman,  and  Rev.  C.  G. 
Ward,  missionaries  and  book  distributers  of  the  Association, 
\(rere  presented,  and  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Business.  Mr.  Ward  has  travelled  extensively  through  the 
Western  States,  carrying  our  publications  with  him,  and  sell- 
ing them  wherever  he  met  with  purchasers.  He  has  also 
procured  subscribers  to  the  Quarterly  Journal,  and  has  lec- 
tured and  preached  as  opportunity  presented.  He  leaves 
the  service  of  the  Association  to  prepare  himself  to  enter  in  * 
the  autumn  upon  the  duties  of  a  Minister  at  Liarge  in  St 
Louis,  to  which  office  he  has  recently  been  invited. 

August  14,  1854.     All  the  members  of  the  Committee 
were  present  at  the  meeting  this  day. 
Reports  from  the  Business  and  Publication  Committees 
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were  submitted.  Proposals  from  Mr.  John  Owen,  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  sell  to  the  Association  the  balance  of  the  edition 
of  the  late  Professor  Norton's  work  on  the  Genuineness 
of  the  Gospels,  were  considered,  and  were  finally  referred 
to  the  President  and  Secretary,  with  full  power. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  a  visit  from 
the  President  of  "  William  Jewel  College  "  in  Missouri,  who 
asked  for  a  copy  of  all  our  publications  for  the  library  of 
that  institution ;  and  that  he  had  made  up  and  forwarded  a 
package  of  books  as  a  donation  to  the  college.  It  was 
voted  to  approve  of  the  action  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Committee  heard  with  pleasure  of  the  formation  of 
a  Liberal  Society  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  under  hopeful  aus- 
pices, and  the  Secretary  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from 
the  committee  asking  for  the  sympathy  and  encouragement 
of  the  Association.  It  was  voted  to  appropriate  three  hun- 
dred dollars  in  aid  of  the  Society  in  Cleveland,  to  which  it 
is  understood  Rev.  Mr.  Mayo,  now  of  Gloucester,  is  to 
minister,  in  the  hope  that  this  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  tie 
of  sympathy  and  interest  which  shall  be  strengthened  and 
long  continued,  —  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  each  of  us, 
and  fruitful  of  good  influences  to  many  others. 
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During  the  last  summer  there  has  been  occasional  Uni- 
tarian preaching  in  CarroUon  and  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
Rev.  Mr.  Haley  of  Alton  has  ofHciated  there,  and  feels 
much  confidence  in  the  establishment  of  good  Societies  in 
both  of  those  places. 
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We  uDderstatid  that  the  new  church  which  onr  friends  in 
Alton,  III.  are  erecting,  is  advancing  towards  completion  as 
rapidly  as  could  be  expected  considering  the  great  heat  of 
the  summer,  and  the  sickness  in  that  city.  The  Society 
meanwhile  continues  to  prosper,  and  through  the  labors  of 
their  earnest  and  faithful  pastor  their  prospects  are  most 
promising. 

From  Rev.  Mr.  Bradley  of  Belvidere,  III.,  we  have  re- 
ceived an  interesting  letter,  relating  to  the  growth|  of  ^lat 
place^  and  the  hope  of  a  Unitarian  Society.  We  give  the 
following  extract :  — 

^'  The  village  of  Belvidere  is  on  the  north  side  of  a  pleasant 
river.  It  contains  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  has  a  Presbyterian,  a  Baptist^  a  Methodist,  and  a  Universal- 
ist  church.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Oongregationalist  Society  is 
building  a  house  of  worship,  and  the  Episcopalians  are  making 
arrangements  to  build.  All  these  churches  are  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river.  But  the  growth  of  the  viHage  will  be  on  the  south 
side,  from  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Railroad  has 
within  two  or  three  years  been  opened  there,  and  there  the 
business  must  go.  Recently  streets  have  been  laid  out,  and 
many  acres  divided  into  building  lots,  not  a  few  of  which  have 
been  bought,  and  already  stores  and  dwellings  are  being  erected. 
On  this  side  we  propose  to  build  our  church.  We  feel  assured  of 
a  field  of  great  Christian  usefulness.  Indeed,  I  think  any  Society 
established  on  the  south  side  must  grow  up  to  be  large.  With 
the  power  we  derive  from  a  reasonable  and  Scriptural  theology, 
connected  with  an  earnest  and  spiritual  religion  which  we  hope 
to  preach  and  live,  we  have  hopes  of  great  prosperity.  Our  plan 
is  to  build  a  small,  neat  house,  in  such  a  form  as  will  admit  of 
enlargement  as  the  wants  of  onr  congregation  may  demand." 

Mr.  Bradley  proceeds  to  name  the  resources  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  to  express  a  wish  that  aid  to  the  amount  at  least 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  may  be  extended  to  it.     The  Ex- 
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ecutive  Committee  of  the  Association  have  felt  an  interest 
in  the  cause  of  our  friends  in  Belvidere,  and  they  hope 
they  may  find  assistance,  at  least  to  the  humble  extent  in- 
dicated. ^ 

We  have  had  an  interesting  communication  from  Rev. 
Leonard  Whitney  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  who  is  the  pastor  of  a 
new  Society  in  that  place.  Mr.  Whitney  has  been  a 
preacher  of  our  faith  only  a  few  years,  and  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  Baptist  denomination.  In  the  growing 
town  above  named  he  has  gathered  a  Society  of  much 
promise,  —  the  first  and  the  only  Unitarian  Society  in  Iowa. 
Mr.  Whitney  informs  us  of  the  interest  with  which  our 
views  of  Christianity  are  received,  and  of  his  hopes,  not 
only  of  establishing  a  strong  society,  but  of  circulating  ex- 
tensively our  religious  literature.  We  are  glad  to  welcome 
among  us  this  new  and  earnest  laborer. 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  for  January  of  this  year  we 
gave  notice  that  the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks  of  Newport, 
JR.  I.,  had  been  requested,  by  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  improve  the  opportunity  which  his  proposed  voy- 
age to  India  would  afiTord  for  obtaining  some  information  in 
regard  to  the  state  of  Unitarian  Christianity  in  that  land, 
and  to  favor  the  Association  with  some  communication  on 
that  subject. 

Mr.  Brooks  sailed  for  India  on  the  20th  of  October, 
1853,  and  returned  to  Boston  on  the  26th  of  last  August. 
In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Association,  he  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  a  communication, 
which  we  are  happy  in  now  presenting  to  our  readers.  It 
is  as  follows :  — 

"  To  THE  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association. 

"Brethren,  —  When  I  left  home  last  October,  on  a  voyage 
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to  India  for  the  sake  of  my  health,  you  requested  me,  U»oagh 
your  Secretary,  to  find  out,  so  far  as  I  might  be  able,  the  situa- 
tion and  prospects  of  our  Unitariaa  faith  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

'*  At  that  time  I  confidently  hoped  that  a  voyage  round  the 
Cape  would  so  far  restore  me,  that,  even  if  I  were  not  able  to 
preach  in  any  foreign  place,  I  might  at  least  go  about  freely  and 
talk  with  the  scattered  professors  or  friends  of  our  religious 
views,  and  thus  get  considerable  knowledge  of  the  condition,  if 
not  do  something  for  the  help,  of  our  simple  and  precious  doc- 
trines among  missionaries  and  heathen. 

**  But  our  passage,  from  various  causes,  was,  unexpectedly,  so 
long  and  trying,  especially  to  an  invalid,  that  when,  after  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  days,  we  landed  at  Madras,  my  hoarseness 
of  throat  and  depression  of  spirits  compelled  me  to  make  the  nurs- 
ing of  health  my  main  business,  and  to  forego  very  greatly  both 
the  gratification  of  curiosity  and  the  satisfaction  of  being  useful  to 
the  religious  cause  we  all  have  at  heart. 

'*  Nevertheless,  I  did  what  I  could  (and  could  have  done  more 
than  I  did  had  not  the  heat  made  it  .too  oppressive  to  go  about 
much  while  the  sun  was  up) ;  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  you 
the  result  of  my  interviews  and  inquiries,  first  in  Madras. 

'*  You  had  requested  me  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Society 
in.  charge  of  the  Rev.  William  Roberts.  The  officers  of  our 
Association,  as  well  as  many  of  the  members,  have  undoubtedly 
been  informed,  for  several  years,  through  the  medium  of  the 
British  Unitarian  Association,  that  a  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  for 
some  years  ministering  to  a  Unitarian  congregation  in  Madras, 
and  many  of  us  have  heard  something  of  the  history  of  his  late 
father,  a  contemporary  and  fellow-laborer  (at  some  distance]  of 
Rammohun  Roy.  But  I  confess,  for  one,  to  have  been  so  igno- 
rant, as  to  have  supposed,  until  my  arrival  and  inquiries  at  Madras, 
that  this  Mr.  Roberts  was  an  Englishman,  settled  over  an  Englisli 
Society,  instead  of  a  native,  preaching  in  the  native  Tamil  to  a 
congregation  entirely  composed  of  native  Unitarian  Christians. 

"  Two  or  three  days  after  my  arrival,  I  drove  out,  with  such 
very  vague  and  general  directions  as  I  could  get,  in  quest  of  Mr. 
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Roberts.  The  vast  city  of  Madras,  originally  consisting  of  the 
fort  and  the  houses  within  and  huts  around  it,  gradually,  like 
London,  devoured  as  it  grew  the  crowded  villages  for  miles 
round,  and  they  are  now,  under  their  own  names,  incorporated  as 
wards  (so  to  speak)  of  the  swatming  metropolis.  I  was  told  that 
BIr.  Roberts  lived  in  *  Vepery  ' ;  but,  after  driving  and  stopping 
and  inquiring  the  whole  of  a  hot  forenoon,  (sent  about  from  one 
padre  to  another,)  at  last,  in  *  Purse wankum,'  I  drew  up  before 
a  veranda  on  which  a  school  of  children  were  chanting  their  les- 
son from  palm-leaves ;  and  this,  I  was  told,  was  one  of  the  school? 
connected  with  Mr.  Roberts's  chapel  (which  I  saw  in  the  yard 
behind),  but  that  he  himself  lived  in  Royapettah.  I  left  my 
name,  as  a  Unitarian  minister  from  Boston,  and  returned  home. 

''  The  next  day,  Mr.  Roberts  called  on  me ;  a  young  man,  of  about 
thirty-three,  with  a  remarkably  animated,  radiant,  and  intellectual 
countenance.  The  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes  when  he  expressed 
his  disappointment  at  learning  that  I  had  not  come  out  as  a  mis- 
sionary; he  said  that,  when  they  got  my  card,  they  were  sure 
that  now  at  len^h  their  prayers  for  a  missionary  were  answered, 
and  the  disappointment  was  bitter  indeed.  He  gave  an  affecting 
account  of  the  poverty  and  perplexity  of  his  little  flock.  He  said 
that  the  other  denominations  held  out  strong  temptations,  by  gra> 
tnitous  boarding-schools,  for  instance,  to  the  natives  to  become 
*  rioe-Christians '  (loaf-and-fish  disciples),  and  that  the  poor  Uni- 
tarian was  sorely,  and  sometimes  successfully,  tempted  to  aposta- 
tize for  the  sake  of  a  living.  Even  his  own  elder  brother,  who 
had  been  taken  to  England  by  his  father  and  there  educated  and 
sent  back  expressly  to  be  his  successor  had  lost  his  interest  in 
the  cause,  and  had  accepted  a  tutorship  in  an  Orthodox  family ;  and 
thus  it  was  that  he  (the  youngest) ,  out  of  pride  in  his  father's 
memory,  as^well  as  devotion  to  truth  and  justice,  was  compelled  to 
buckle  on  the  armor  and  train  himself  for  the  service. 

"  The  Sunday  following  I  went  to  his  chapel,  where  I  found  an 
audience  of  about  fifty  (men,  women,  and  children),  following  the 
preacher  very  attentively  with  their  Bibles  before  them,  as  he  read 
at  a  table  in  front  of  the  pulpit.    The  book  of  service  was  a  trans- 
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lation  of  oui  English  Expurgated  Prayer-Book  into  the  nalire 
Tamil,  the  hymns  at  the  end  being  the  composition  of  Mr.  Rob- 
erts's father.  The  text  of  the  sermon  (suggested,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  by  my  arrival)  was  Acts  xxviii.  22,  'Concerning  this 
sect,  we  know  that  everywhere  it  is  spoken  against.'  There  was 
one  custom  which  enlivened  the  delivery  of  the  discourse ;  when- 
ever there  was  a  text  to  be  quoted,  the  preacher  would  just  name 
the  place  in  the  Bible,  and  then  any  one  of  the  hearers  who  found 
it  first  would,  read  (or  chant)  it  out,  and  then  the  sermon  would 
proceed.  After  service  a  circle  was  formed  close  up  round  me,  — 
children  in  front  and  old  men  behind,  (several  of  them  peering 
over  with  their  bald  heads  like  snowy  x^ountain^^iiks,  as  a  writer 
expresses  it,  out  of  the  vale  of  past  years,)  and  through  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, as  interpreter,  I  had  some  conversation  with  tha.little  group, 
which  made  their  eyes  glisten  and  caused  my  heart  to  feel  for 
them  sincerely.  Three  old  men  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  three 
of  the  four  founders  of  the  Society  in  1800.  I  shall  not  soon  fox- 
get  the  look  of  those  aged,  eager,  imploring  eyes,  as  of  Simeon 
yearning  to  see  the  Church  of  the  one  God  on  a  sure  foundation 
among  them,  and  a  missionary  from  their  English  or  American 
brethren  in  the  field,  that  they  might  look  up  thankfully  and  depart 
in  peace.  They  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  their 
little  Israel.  Mr.  Roberts  told  me  that  most  of  his  congregation 
were  servants,  and  that  they  were  very  poor.  The  interview 
closed  with  their  unitedly  beseeching  me  to  represent  their  situa- 
tion to  their  brethren  in  America.  Some  days  after  they  wrote 
me  a  letter,  signed  by  the  leading  members  of  the  church  both  in 
English  and  in  Tamil,  which  accompanies  this. 

'*  A  few  days  after,  I  called  to  see  Mr.  Roberts  at  his  house 
(which,  however,  might  as  properly  be  called  a  cavern,  and  made 
me  think  of  the  rock  stable  in  which  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have 
been  born).  There  I  found  the  brave  young  defender  of  the  faith 
at  his  desk,  with  piles  of  his  own  and  his  father's  manuscripts 
around  him  (among  the  latter  an  entire  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament),  near  him  the  Book  and  Tract  Department^  contained 
in  a  couple  of  chests,  and  several  scribes,  catechists,  and  other 
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disciples,  engaged  in  their  seyeral  offices.  He  then  entered  into 
the  particulars  of  his  situation.  He  said  his  father  had  left  a 
house,  adjoining  a  chapel,  as  a  parsonage,  hut  that  his  brother  had 
mortgaged  it  for  $  350.  If  he  could  redeem  that,  he  would  be  in 
a  much  more  favorable  position  for  making  Unitarianism  known 
and  promoting  its  interests.  Bat  at  present  he  scarcely  received 
from  England  the  small  amount  he  had  been  led  to  expect  from 
there,  about  $  150  annually.  With  this  and  a  small  sum  obtained 
from  instructing  the  child  of  a  Mahometan,  he  has  to  support  his 
.family,  pay  one  of  his  schoolmasters  $  3.50  a  month,  another  $3.50, 
a  catechist  and  chorister  $1.75,  and  a  tract  distributer  the  same. 
He  seemed  to  feel  as  if  the  defection  of  his  elder  brother  had  oc- 
casioned a  little  coolness  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  English  com- 
mittee. ^They  had  recently  voted  a  small  sum  of  money  to  the 
veteran  Abraham  Chiniah,  at  Secnnderabad,  towards  the  building 
of  a  chapel  (to  which  the  American  Association  hdd  voted  to  add 
$  100) ;  but  without  disparaging  the  claims  of  the  cause  in  that 
place  (and  also  at  Salem,  where  there  was  a  strong  cry  for  a  shep- 
herd), he  still  felt  that  the  Madras  post  had  the  first  claim,  and  that 
just  now  it  was  especially  pressing. 

*'  The  next  day  Mr.  Roberts  called  on  me  and  introduced  a  very 
agreeable  and  ingenious  Mussulman,  brother-in-law  of  the  Nawab, 
who  argued  with  remarkable  ability  against  the  claims  of  our  Bible 
to  be  the  last  and  great  revelation  of  religion  for  the  world,  but 
ended  with  expressing  his  warm  sympathy  with  us  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  Unity,  and  handing  me  a  letter  to  our  Association, 
which  I  herewith  deliver.  I  should  add,  that  in  Madras  the  only 
European  Unitarians  I  found  were  a  gentleman  who  used  to  hear 
Mr.  Fox  in  London,  and  a  young  officer  (Captain  Mercer)  who  was 
about  going  to  England,  and  promised  to  urge  Mr.  Roberts's  case 
there.  There  is  also  an  editor  of  a  paper  in  the  dty  who  freely 
admits  articles  of  a  liberal  religious  character. 

'•  Painfully  regretting  my  inability  to  help  them  as  my  heart 
would  have  prompted,  I  left  Mr.  Roberts  and  his  little  band,  with 
some  strong  impressions,  which  1  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to 
yoo. 

6* 
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**I  felt  that  there  was  aomething  of  the  moral  aublime  in  tins 
little  handfal  of  poor  people  thus  continmng  to  bold  forth,  year 
after  year,  the  light  of  the  simple  Grospel,  between  the  native  idol> 
atry,  on  one  hand,  and  the  Trinitarian  idolatry  and  Calvinistic  sa- 
peistition  (which,  while  nominally  waning  with  it,  are  also  work- 
ing with  it),  on  the  other.  I  look  upon  them  as  a  little  band  of 
martyrs,  for  poverty  and  obloquy  are  their  only  earthly  reward. 

*'  I  was  moved  solemnly  to  promise  them  and  myself  that  I 
would  plead  for  them  with  my  brethren  in  America, —  which  I 
now  do.  They  seem  to  me  to  need,  immediately,  and  deserve,  oar 
pecuniary  assistance.  If  the  Association  would  vote  them  a  sum, 
say  of  $500,  and  afterward  an  annual  appropriation,  it  would  be 
money  well  spent ;  it  would  plant  roses  in  the  wilderness  and  kin- 
dle the  star  of  hope  in  a  dreary  sky.  It  would  trim  a  light  for  the 
Gentiles  and  for  them  that  sit  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

''And,  then,  I  would  submit  whether,  by  and  by,  our  Associa- 
tion might  not  combine  with  the  British  in  sending  out  a  mission- 
ary, who,  assuming  the  general  oversight  of  the  stations,  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  the  interior,  might  perhaps  make  his  bead-quarters 
at  the  first  of  these  places,  and  there  organize  a  Society. 

*'And  this  brings  me  to  the  part  of  my  report  which  relates  to 
Calcutta.  It  was  here  that  I  had  expected  to  make  my  chief  stay 
while  abroad.  But  the  lateness  of  my  arrival,  the  heat  of  the  sea- 
son, and  other  unexpected  events,  left  me  only  three  weeks  in 
that  place,  weeks  shortened  by  languor  and  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations for  the  return  voyage,  so  as  to  prevent  my  doing  more  than 
a  very  little,  even  in  the  way  of  inquiry,  respecting  our  Unitarian 
cause.  Could  I  have  given  a  lecture  or  two,  I  might  have  discov- 
ered considerable  interest  in  our  views.  As  it  was,  I  could  only 
ascertain  that  there  were  two  or  three  English  and  Americans 
who  felt  a  practical  zeal  for  Unitarianism ;  one  particularly,  an 
English  gentleman  of  great  activity  and  influence,  Hodgson  Pratt, 
Esq.,  under-secretary  of  Uie  Bengal  government,  whom  I  inter- 
ested^ in  behalf  of  the  Madras  Society,  and  who  has  promised  to 
write  me  a  letter  overland,  containing  his  views  on  the  feasibility 
of  organizing  Unitarianism  in  India,  the  contents  of  which,  when 
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received,  I  will  forward  to  you.  As  regards  Rammoboo  Roy,  1 
was  sorry  to  find  sach  an  unfavorable  testimony  everywbere,  among 
both  English  and  natives,  as  to  the  claim  of  his  Unitarianism  to  be 
called  Christianity.  I  was  assured  that  he  was  simply  a  Deist.  As 
to  the  purity  and  loftiness  of  his  character,  of  course  there  was  but 
one  voice.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  precise  ideas  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures,  he  was  certainly  a  Unitarian  in  his  faith  and  a 
Christian  in  his  spirit.  The  only  followers  of  his  existing  are  a 
Society  of  so-called  Vedantists,  philosophers  who  maintain  that 
the  Hindoo  scriptures  (the  Veds),  in  their  primitive  purity,  teach 
the  unity  of  Grod.  But  I  doubt  not  that  they  and  many  other 
Hindoo  sceptics  and  seekers  might  without  great  difficulty  be  won 
to  the  Grospel  as  presented  by  a  Unitarian. 

*'  Regretting  that  the  state  of  my  health,  want  of  time,  and  other 
causes,  prevented  my  gathering  more  than  this  meagre  report, 
deeply  feeling  how  much  the  light  of  our  simple  faith  is  wanted 
on  those  shores  so  darkened  and  deadened  with  sin  and  superstition, 
and  hoping  that  your  zeal  and  wisdom  may  devise  some  mode  of 
relief,  I  remain,  in  the  faith  and  fellowship  of  the  Gospel, 
**  Your  brother, 

"  C.  T.  Brooks." 

We  would  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Brooks  for 
the  above  interesting  communication.  While  we  regret  that 
his  limited  time,  and  the  state  of  his  health,  forbade  his  obtain- 
ing exact  knowledge  as  to  the  probable  number  of  professed 
Unitarians  in  India,  we  are  glad  that  he  accomplished  the 
main  object  of  his  voyage,  the  improvement  of  his  health, 
atid  has  opened  for  us  a  communication  with  fellow-believ- 
ers in  that  distant  land.  Certainly  there  are  many  motives 
that  plead  for  efforts  to  extend  the  lights  of  learning  and  a 
pure  faith  at  a  point  so  open  to  the  labors  of  a  Christian  mis- 
sionary from  our  body.  We  well  remember  the  great  inter- 
est awakened  in  this  subject  among  the  Unitarians  of  New 
England  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  have  always  regretted 
that  our  Christian  enterprise  and  courage  as  a  denomination 
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were  not  equal  to  our  opportunities.  We  hope  to  obtain 
further  information  upon  this  subject,  and,  if  successful,  shall 
present  it  to  our  readers. 

Mr.  Brooks  refers  to  a  letter  from  some  Mussulmans.  This 
also  has  come  to  hand,  and  we  give  it  below.  It  is  one  sign 
among  a  great  many  presented  on  all  sides,  of  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  more  intelligent  followers  of  Mahomet  to 
regard  the  Christian  faith  with  a  friendly  eye.  This  state 
of  things  in  India  is  another  door  ope.ned  for  usefulness  to  a 
missionary,  who  would  doubtless  find  that  the  corruptions 
of  Christianity,  and  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
are  the  great  obstacles  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel. 

**  To  THE  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  etc. 

**  Gentlemen,  —  Most  respectfully  we  beg  to  bring  to  your  kind 
consideration  that  we  were  much  interested  to  understand  that 
among  Christians  there  is  a  party  who  are  called  Unitarians,  and 
thai  they  labor  hard  to  prove  the  self-existence  and  unity  of  God. 
Being  very  desirous  of  meeting  an  individual  of  this  profession, 
we  were  long  in  search  of  one.  A  few  years  ago  we  came  to 
know  that  one  Mr.  William  Roberts,  in  Royapettah,  at  Madras,  b 
a  preacher  of  Unitarian  Christianity.  We  sent  for  him,  and  con- 
versed on  religious  subjects.  Both  his  answers  and  queries  con- 
cerning the  unity  of  God  were  so  interesting  to  us,  that  we  always 
find  it  to  be  a  pleasure  to  converse  with  him.  We  here  beg  to 
inform  you,  gentlemen,  though  we  have  been  long  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  European  missionaries  at  Madras,  yet  we  have  not 
found  one  of  them  so  pleasing  to  us  as  Mr.  Roberts.  At  the  kind 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Roberts  we  have  attentively  perused  sev- 
eral of  the  Unitarian  books,  such  as  *  The  Improved  Version,' 
Yates's  *  Vindication  of  Unitarianism,'  *  Porter's  Four  Days' Dis- 
cussion with  Begott,'  Wright's  *  Essay  on  the  Miraculous  Con- 
ception of  Jesus  Christ,'  Wright's  *  Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,'  ^c.  The  perusal  of  all  these  works  has  given  us 
great  pleasure." 
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'*  Being  much  delighted  boih  by  the  converaationB  of  Mr.  Rob- 
erts and  by  the  books  he  kindly  provided  us  with,  we  were  in- 
dued to  purchase  some  books  for  our  own  use,  and  to  lend  to 
others  also  who  may  have  a  delight  to  know  what  Unitarianism  is. 
Several  of  these  books  are  now  in  circulation  among  our  community, 

'*  Some  time  in  the  last  year  we  addressed  a  letter  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  informing  them  of  our  views 
and  motives ;  but  to  our  surprise  we  are  sorry  that  our  letter  has 
not  been  yet  replied  to,  but  lately  we  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand by  Mr.  Roberts  that  the  Committee  in  England  intend  to 
do  so. 

*'  Having  met  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Brooks  on  the  Slst  ultimo,  we  were 
much  pleased  with  his  conversation,  and  we  invited  him  to  our 
place  on  the  3d  instant,  when  we  think  he  was  kindly  interested 
by  several  of  our  men.  On  his  recommendation  we  now  address 
this  to  your  respectable  Association,  to  inform  you  of  our  desire  to 
be  acquainted  with  Unitarian  Christians  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

*'  We  here  beg  leave  to  be  permitted  to  inform  you  that  Mr. 
Roberts,  in  propagating  Unitarian  Christianity,  takes  the  greatest 
possible  pains ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  no  notice  is  taken  of 
him  and  his  poor  family  by  the  Unitarian  Association,  either  in 
England  or  in  America.  Now,  as  his  duty  and  his  respectable  birth 
require  a  decent  living  for  himself  and  family,  we  trust  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  set  him  at  ease  of  mind  by  relieving  him  from 
the  pitiful  hardships  that  he  endures.  I  think  that  he  is  worthy 
of  your  notice  in  all  respects,  both  by  the  Association  in  England 
and  America. 

*'  Should  a  European  or  American  Unitarian  missionary  be  sent 
to  Madras,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  cause  of  Unitarian  Christianity  in  India.  Many  persons 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  Divine  Unity  will  embrace  Unitarian 
Christianity.  We  have  informed  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Brooks  of  this 
subject,  as  also  of  Mr.  Roberts,  whose  services  we  trust  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  missionary  that  may  be  sent  out  to  Madras. 
We  beg  to  commend  this  to  your  mature  and  benevolent  consider- 
ation. 
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'*  As  we  coomder  Unitariaiis  to  be  the  trae  -worehipperB  among 
Christiaos,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  knowledge  of  the  unity 
of  God  is  the  source  of  wisdom,  we  shall  be  much  delighted  to 
hold  oonrespondence  with  yoo,  with  every  hope  that  it  would  be 
of  improvement  of  mind  both  to  us  and  you. 

'*  We  further  beg  to  inform  you,  that  we,  being  firm  believers  in 
the  Mahometan  religion,  are  as  much  persecuted  among  nominal 
Mussulmans  as  you  Unitarians  are  among  yonr  fellow-Christians, 
and  both  for  the  same  cause,  that  is,  for  endeavoring  to  put  down 
Polytheism  and  Idolatry  and  establish  the  Unity  of  God.  With 
this  view  we  beg  to  offer  to  you  our  friendship,  and  solicit  yours  in 
return,  which  we  trust  will  not  be  refused.  When  we  say  friend- 
ship, we  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  do  not  wish  any  pecn- 
niary  aid  or  assistance,  but  your  correspondence  and  well-wishes. 
With  every  hope  of  receiving  a  reply,  we  beg  to  conclude  with 
prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  the  spread  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Di- 
vine Unity,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

"  We  beg  to  remain,  gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

**  Rhanay  Alum  Khan, 
Jan  AY  Jahan  Khan. 

'*  Royapettah,  Madras,  lOth  April,  1854.'' 

Mr.  Brooks  has  placed  in  our  hand  the  letter  he  received 
from  the  members  of  Mr.  Roberts's  Society  in  Madras,  and 
we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  present  this  to  our  readers, 
who  will  obtain  from  it  still  further  information  relating  to 
the  condition  and  wants  of  the  Unitarian  Christians  in  that 
place.     It  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  To  THE  Rev.  C.  T.  Brooks,  Unitarian  Minister,  etc. 
'  "  Reverend  Sir,  —  It  is  with  due  respect  and  attention  that  we 
the  undersigned,  natives  of  the  Madras  Unitarian  Congregation  of , 
Purse wankum,  beg  leave  most  respectfully  in  a  concise  manner  to 
convey  to  your  kind  notice  our  grievances,  on  which  intrusion  we 
entreat  your  kind  pardon. 

"  For  the  present  permit  us  very  submissively  herewith  to  state 
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'J :  to  yoQ,  that  ever  sinee  the  demise  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  William 
er  Roberts,  deceased,  we  have  asphred  to  obtain  a  person  competent- 
^t^:  ly  qualified  for  conducting  the  missionary  avocations  here ;  and 
lL  as,  upon  several  probationary  tests,  we  found  bis  son,  Mr. 
William  Roberts,  was  worthy  of  the  important  office  vacated 
e:3.  by  the  demise  of  his  father;  and  as  we  likewise  cherished  an 
£1.  ample  and  satisfactory  hope,  that  one  of  his  ofispring  might 
133:  succeed  to  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  —  Mr.  William 
m.  Roberts  began  to  perform,  and  is  performing,  with  great  zeal,  the 
IL  arduous  duties  of  the  mission  ;  ^nd  up  to  this  very  date  we  can  find 
:;:  DO  reason  to  reprove  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  compelled 
e;;.  to  vouch  in  the  superlative  degree  that  his  conduct  towards  us,  and 
his  indefatigable  labors  for  the  spread  of  the  truth,  are  indeed  very 
lef  satisfactory  to  us  all, and  we  feel  equally  confident  in  afiirming  that 
:c  the  same  opinion  is  prevalent  among  all  those  who  have  a  regard 
>         to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

'*  With  regard  to  his  conduct,  both  public  and  private,  we  can 
with  full  reliance  testify,  that  he  is  in  all  respects  sober,  diligent, 
and  assiduous,  sharing  the  benevolent  disposition  of  his  late  father, 
and  worthy  of  the  ministry  he  now  holds. 

"  Still,  reverend  sir,  our  unfeigned  wish  is,  that  either  an  Eu- 
ropean or  American  missionary  may  be  sent  to  us.  The  united 
labor  of  Mr.  W.  RoberU  and  of  the  European  missionary  will, 
without  doubt,  afford  a  great  satisfaction  to  oar  benefactors. 
To  have  an  European  or  American  missionary  in  India  will 
be  an  honor-  to  us,  as  all  other  Christians  here  with  the  excep- 
tion of  us  have  Europeans,  and  in  consequence  of  which  we  are 
very  much  disregarded  by  others.  We  therefore  have  no  other 
alternative  but  to  pray,  trusting  that  you  will  be  kindly  pleased  to 
take  this  our  wish  into  your  mfkture  consideration,  and  condescend 
I  to  communicate  the  purpose  of  this  our  ca3e  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  as  w^ell  as  to  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association.  We  further  crave  you  will  always  remember  us 
in  your  prayers. 

"  May  the  Lord  Almighty,  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  guide  you  safe  to  your  native  land,  to  the  caressing 
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arms  of  your  worthy  family  and  Telatives;  and  that  yon  aod  they 
may  enjoy  longevity,  ancoesa,  and  happiness  is  oor  cordial  wish 
on  your  arrival.  We  trust  you  will  not  fail  personally  to  bring 
our  wants  and  wishes  to  the  benevolent  notice  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  This  is  the  fervent  prayer  of,  reverend 
sir,  your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servants, 

**  T.  David,  Mosbs  M.  Michabl, 

C.  Amoorthapen,  Samukl  David, 

M.  Michael,  David  Cavartmootoo, 

Isaiah  Lazarus,  Paul  David, 

David  Namamoottoo,    Josspta  David. 
A.  Arokbkm, 
*'3faJra«,  1854." 

We  need  not  add,  that  the  above  communications  awa- 
kened great  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Association,  who  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tions :  — 

'*  Resolved,  That  we  have  heard  with  great  satisfaction  the  re- 
port of  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks  relating  to  his  visit  to  India,  and 
hereby  express  to  him  our  earnest  thanks  for  the  kindness  which 
has  procured  for  us  a  statement  so  full  and  interesting  respecting 
the  condition  of  Unitarian  believers  in  that  land. 

<'  Resolved,  That  we  learn  with  deep  emotions  of  sympathy  of 
the  wants  of  our  Unitarian  brethren  in  Madras,  and  of  the  wishes 
of  some  believers  in  the  Mahometan  faith  for  the  distribution  of 
our  Christian  publications  in  India ;  and  that  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  be  appropriated  to  aid  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts  in  missionary 
labor  in  Madras,  and  the  further  sum  of  fifty  dollars  be  given  to 
him  for  the  distribution  of  Christian  books  in  such  places  where 
he  may  judge  they  will  be  of  most  use." 
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Hon.  Daniel  Wells,  who  deceased  at  Cambridge,  June 
23,  1854,  deserves  honorable  mention  in  our  Journal. 

Whitefield  said,  he  could  not  pronounce  a  man  good 
until  he  had  seen  him  at  his  own  fireside.  It  was  our  privi- 
lege to  see  Judge  Wells  there,  loving  and  beloved,  consist- 
ent and  unpretending  in  piety,  generous  yet  unostentatious 
in  benevolence,  more  patient  with  others'  faults  than  his 
own,  encouraging  inquiry  even  when  its  results  were  what 
he  could  not  accept,  ready  to  sacrifice  for  others'  happi- 
ness what  he  would  ask  no  one  else  to  sacrifice  for  his. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Greenfield, 
he  went  beyond  his  means  in  its  support.  It  was  a  pre- 
cious cause  to  him,  and  his  sincerity  did  not  evaporate  in 
words.  He  had  '^  searched ''  out  its  truths  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; and  when  they  were  most  unpopular  he  professed 
them  before  the  world  at  no  little  cost.  As  he  advanced 
in  life  his  mind  underwent  the  same  change  as  that  of 
Dr.  Channing,  and  he  devoted  the  leisure  of  his  profes- 
sion to  philanthropy.  No  one  of  the  modem  enterprises  of 
humanity  failed  to  find  a  deep  lodgement  in  his  earnest 
heart,  and  his  friends  remember  how  indignant  he  was  at 
the  Court-House  being  bound  with  chains  when  the  fugitive 
slave  ^was  upon  trial,  and  he  himself  obliged*  to  creep 
through  -  these  emblems  of  tyranny  to  his  seat  upon  the 
bench.  But  criminal  reform  naturally  engaged  the  most  of 
his  attention.  He  could  not  dismiss  the  poor  prisoner 
when  he  had  finished  the  trial,  but  anxiously  sought  how 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty  might  minister  reformation, 
and  save  the  community  from  the  increase  of  crime.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  importance  of  the  Temper- 
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ance  enterprise,  had  a  living  faith  in  the  cause  of  Peace, 
and  permitted  no  claim  of  humanity  to  pass  unregarded, 
whether  it  tasked  his  crowded  hours,  emptied  his  slender 
purse,  or  required  his  invaluable  counsel. 

Greenfield  owes  to  him  not  a  little  of  its  prosperity ;  not 
only  by  an  example  of  worth  in  the  highest  station,  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  gathering  the  lambs  of  the  flock  together  for 
Sunday  instruction,  leading  the  devotions  of  the  household, 
allowing  no  pressure  of  care  to  keep  him  from  the  village 
church,  making  his  religion  no  more  a  matter  of  question 
than  his  professional  diligence ;  but  by  his  enconragment  of 
every  improvement,  especially  of  that  new  road  through 
.  the  mountain  which  has  suffered  a  severe  blow  by  his  death, 
as  it  was  prompted  and  sustained  very  much  by  his  energy 
and  hope. 

His  death  seemed  to  us  beautiful  as  his  life  had  been. 
Tho\igh  suddenly  called  away,  his  family,  with  one  excep- 
tion, were  around  him.  He  was  tried  by  no  prolonged  suf- 
fering, but  passed  away  before  his  physician  could  come  to 
give  him  relief.  He  would  no  doubt  have  rejoiced  to  make 
better  provision  for  his  family,  had  he  known  his  departure 
was  at  hand  ;  but  he  could  rejoice  that  he  had  done  every- 
thing which  education  and  example  could  do  to  fit  them  for 
the  warfare  of  life,  and  had  bequeathed  the  richest  treas- 
\ire,  a  character  without  stain  and  above  reproach. 

His  age  was  sixty-three  years,  ten  of  which  he  had 
passed  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  CommonPleas  of 
Massachusetts. 
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Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands,    By  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecber 
Stowe.    Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Go.    3  vols. 

Almost  everybody  will  have  read  this  book  before  this  notice  of 
it  is  published,  and  any  praise  here  will  be  only  an  echo  of  the 
general  commendation  with  which  it  has  been  received.  Not  that 
it  has  escaped  criticism,  especially  in  English  papers  and  reviewSf 
which  speak  of  it  as  egotistical,  personal,  gossiping,  at  times  in- 
delicate and  irreverent,  and  in  its  criticisms  of  art  ridiculous. 
Like  objections  we  have  occasionally  seen  in  American  notices  of 
this  book ;  though,  on  the  whole,  the  tone  of  criticism  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  has  been  much  more  complimentary.  The  expla- 
nation of  these  facts  we  take  to  be  this^  —  that  the  English  people, 
in  the  furor  of  their  demonstration,  saw  the  celebrated  authoress 
only  in  a  haze  of  admiration,  and  attributed  to  her  all  imaginable 
gifts  and  graces  of  genius,  and  now  feel  disappointed  in  finding  by 
further  acquabtance  that  she  is  not  so  well  informed  and  high- 
bred as  they  had  fended ;  while  the  American  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  sore  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  shrinking  from  the 
thought  of  having  its  enormities  shown  up  to  the  world,  were  dis- 
posed to  underrate  the  ability  of  their  countrywoman,  and  to  attrib- 
ute her  success  to  the  accident  of  her  subject,  rather  than  to  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  which  these  volumes  of  travel  demonstrate  that 
she  possesses.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  proverb,  that  time  holds 
the  balance,  and  in  the  end  weighs  and  stamps  all  according  to 
their  true  worth.  It  is  evident  what  her  standing  is  to  be  with 
all  excepting  those  just  emerging  firom  the  excitement  of  an  ex- 
cessive and  bewildering  adulation.  These  volumes  give  proof  of  a 
rare  combination  of  powers,  strong  good  sense,  close  observation, 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  command  of  a  forcible  and  pictur- 
esque style,  cheerfulness,  wit,  freedom  from  all  cant,  and,  above  all, 
a  heart  sympathizing  with  the  deep  wants  of  humanity,  and  ten- 
derly and  faithfully  loyal  to  the  cause  of  Christian  righteousness 
and  truth.    There  are  other  fields  of  service  in  which  these  poweiB, 
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we  believe,  will  win  still  nobler  laurels ;  add  the  trust  of  a  talent  to 
interest  and  influence  the  world  —  as  solemn  as  it  is  rare— wiU  be 
neither  imsemployed  nor  misdirected.  Should  there  be  any  who 
have  not  read  these  volumes,  we  can  assure  them  that  the  ^*  Mem- 
ories "  will  be  <*  Sunny  "  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  As  for  the 
criticisms  on  art,  we  like  the  independence  of  which  they  give 
proof.  Mrs.  Stowe  did  not  speak  as  an  artist,  nor  pretend  to. 
Let  it  be  that  she  gave  the  impression  that  was  made  on  an  un- 
practised eye,  and,  in  this  department,  an  uninformed  mind ;  still 
it  was  a  frank  and  honest  statement,  and  as  such  has  its  worth. 
There  is  a  prodigious  deal  of  cant  and  bondage  to  opinion  and 
authority  in  these  questions  about  art.  We  are  glad  our  author- 
ess meant  to  see  with  her  own  eyes,  and  advocate,  not  only  civil 
freedom  at  home,  but  some  mental  freedom  abroad.  We  respect 
her  for  it.  It  would  liave  been  quite  as  easy  to  echo  the  opinions 
of  the  circles  in  which  she  visited.  (One  fresh  and  independent 
observation  is  worth  all  the  echoes/) 

Sermons,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Harrington  of  San  Francisco^  CaUfor- 
nia,  with  a  Memoir  by  William  Whitino.  Boston  :  Crosby, 
Nichols,  &  Co. 

The  general  facts  pertaining  to  the  life  of  this  gifted  and  devot- 
ed brother  are  known  to  most  of  our  Unitarian  friends ;  but  so  fuU 
a  knowledge  of  his  fine  genius,  and  pure  spirit,  and  enterprising 
faith  and  courage,  is  presented  in  this  Memoir,  that  it  seems  as  if 
a  new  friend  had  been  introduced  to  our  heart  It  is  not  often 
that  we  read  a  biography  so  simple,  modest,  yet  tender  and 
touching,  as  this ;  while  theseyenteen  sermons  that  follow  indicate 
a  far  higher  power  than  we  had  attributed  to  him,  though  we 
knew  him  to  be  one  of  our  most  effective  preachers.  Delivered 
with  that  finished  elocution  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  they 
show  a  rare  combination  of  qualities  for  the  highest  pulpit  elo- 
quence, and  gave  promise  of  great  eminence  had  his  life  been  pro- 
longed. We  are  deeply  thankful  that  his  many  Mends  in  Cali- 
fornia, Chicago,  and  New  England  have  this  endeared  memorial 
of  him.    We  heartily  commend  it,  as  a  valuable  addition  to  all 
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our  parish  libraries,  and  as  farnishiog  an  s^ttractive  and  inspiring 
example  to  young  men.  We  understand  that  the  proceeds  of 
sales  will  enure  to  the  benefit  of  his  widow,  who  we  hope  will 
receive  some  substantial  evidence  of  the  high  regard  in  which  Mr. 
Harrington  was  held. 

History  of  Cuba;  or  Notes  of  a  TraoeUer  in  the  Tropics,  By 
Maturin  M.  Ballou.  Illustrated.  Boston  :  Phillips,  Samp- 
eon,  &  Co. 

This  is  not  what  the  French  call  a  mere  Uvre  d^occasion.  It  is 
a  work  of  permanent  interest  and  value.  Following  a  brief 
account  of  the  colonization  of  the  island,  and  of  the  successive  rev* 
olutions  it  has  witnessed,  it  gives  careful  statements  of  its  cU- 
mato,  productions,  the  character  of  its  people,  their  employments, 
amusements,  exports,  imports,  &c.  The  book  is  written  in  an 
easy,  pleaang  style,  and  great  pains  evidently  has  been  taken  to 
make  its  statements  correct.  For  this  purpose  its  author  consult- 
ed various  Spanish  books  and  pamphlets,  some  of  which  were 
kindly  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Hon.  Edward  Everett.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  the  beautiful  style  in  which  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.  are 
getting  out  many  books,  and  it  will  be  sought  by  all  who  wish 
for  information  on  the  interesting  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

Book  of  Worship  for  the  Congregation  and  the  Home,  taken  prin- 
cipally from  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Second  Edition. 
Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Clarke's  liturgical  forms  for  the 
use  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  Service- 
Book  noticed  in  our  last  number,  and  prepared  by  Dr.  Oilman  and 
Mr.  Tagait  for  the  Society  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Its  adoption 
substantially  by  those  gentlemen  is  not  the  only  evidence  of  its 
great  merit ;  and  were  we  to  introduce  a  Service-Book  in  aid  of 
public  worship,  the  simplicity  of  ite  arrangement,  the  good  taste 
of  its  selections,  its  devout  spirit,  and  Scriptural  phraseology, 
would  give  it  high  claim  to  be  preferred. 
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,The  Stars  and  the  Earth:  or  UtougJUs  upon  Space,  Jhne,  and 
Eternity.  Third  American  from  the  Third  English  Edition. 
Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.     1854. 

It  is  a  good  sign  when  successiTe  editions  of  a  work  like  this 
are  called  for.  We  know  not  the  oth^r  example  where  so  many 
thoughts  of  a  fresh,  sublime,  and  profoandly  religious  interest  are 
crowded  into  so  few  pages.  Science  is  here  presented  in  her  true 
light  as  handmaid  to  Faith,  and  we  see  how  the  fact  of  a  future 
retribution  may  be  as  certain  as  the  physical  laws  of  the  universe. 
We  know  of  cases  where  the  oldest  classes  in  our  Sunday  schools 
have  made  this  little  work  a  text-book,  and  found  it  fruitful  in 
deep  interest  and  solid  instruction. 

Sin  and  its  Consequences,    Boston  :  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, 31  Bromfield  Street. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  remarkable  sermon  of  Dr.  Channing  on 
the  '*  Evil  of  Sin,"  and  the  equally  striking  discourse  of  Dr. 
Dewey  on  the  **  Law  of  Retribution."  They  are  here  reproduced 
in  the  form  of  a  neat  little  book,  designed  as  a  present  to  the  young. 
The  importance  of  giving  to  them  thoughtful  and  solemn  views  on 
the  subjects  of  future  punishment,  no  one  can  deny.  Such  views 
are  here  stated  positively,  with  no  extravagance  of  assertion  on  the 
one  side  and  no  laxity  of  doctrine  on  the  other,  with  no  language 
of  cant  and  no  appeal  to  mere  fear.  We  look  .to  parents  and 
teachers  to  give  this  book  a  wide  circulation.  Of  course  it  is  not 
a  work  which  those  who  most  need  to  read  it  veill  naturally  buy. 
It  must  be  given  to  such,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  purchased  by 
many  with  a  view  of  making  presents  to  such  as  need—  and  what 
young  man  does  not  need  —  the  guiding  and  restraining  influence 
of  the  great  doctrine  of  revelation  V  of  a  day  when  Grod  shall  judge 
the  world  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  appointed." 

We  have  received  also, —  T%e  Spirit  of  Devotion  and  of  Drade. 
Mr.  Osgood's  Sermon  before  the  Western  Conference  of  OiurcJies, 
at  Louisville,  May  14,  1854, — characteristic  of  its  author's  tact 
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in  gracefttlly  grouping  subjects  together,  and  in  finding  illustra- 
tions in  a  wide  acquaintance  with  books  and  men  :  Hie  TSffo  Stand- 
PoifUs  and  the  Contrast,  a  Discourse  delivered  hy  Rev.  Charles  M. 
Tagart,  on  the  Thirty-third  Anniversary  of  the  Charleston  Unitor 
rian  Book  and  Tract  Society,  —  a  clear  statement  of  the  character- 
istic differences  and  contrast  between  the  liberal  and  austere  the- 
ology, with  an  appropriate  reference  to  the  annual  meeting  of  a 
society  which  is  four  years  older  than  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation :  Tlie  Spirit  of  Truth,  a  Sermon  by  Dr,  Hall  of  Provi- 
dence, delivered  June  28, 1854,  at  the  Dedication  of  the  new  Divin- 
ity Hall  in  Meadville,  Pa,,  —  a  sermon  which  one  who  heard  it 
said  flowed  on  in  the  delivery  like  a  majestic  river,  and  which  in 
its  clear  arrangement,  its  just  thought,  its  Christian  freedom  and 
earnestness,  cannot  but  leave  a  salutary  impression  upon  the 
reader.  It  discusses  timely  topics  with  the  wisdom  characteristic 
of  the  author,  and  is  one  of  the  best  occasional  sermons  which  his 
pen  has  furnished. 
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JuNB  15,  1854. — The  beautiful  and  costly  stone  church,  erected 
by  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Rozbary,  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  one  God  the  Father,  through  Jesus  Christ. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds. 

June  21,  1854. — Rev.  John  N.  Bellows  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  Society  in  Wilton,  N.  H.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Bellows  of  New  York. 

June  22,  1854.— Mr.  Samuel  Abbott  Smith,  lately  of  the  Di- 
vinity School  in  Cambridge,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the- First  Con- 
gegationai  Church  in  West  Cambridge.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Peabody  of  Boston. 
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June  28,  1854.  —  Rer.  Stillnian  Baiber  was  installed  over  the 
Fiist  Parish  in  Towosend.  Sermon  hy  Rev.  Hotatio  Stebbins  of 
Fitchbarg, 

June  28,  1854. —  Divinity  Hall,  the  spacious  and  substantial  ed- 
ifice erected  at  Meadville  for  the  use  of  the  Theological  School  in 
that  place,  was  this  day  dedicated.  Sermon  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Hally 
D.  D.  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  sermon  before  the  Senior 
Class  of  the  School  was  preached  by  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

June  29,  1854.  — The  Anniversary  Exercises  of  the  Meadville 
Theological  School  were  held  this  day,  and  the  following  persons 
received  certificates  of  the  completion  of  their  preparation  for  the 
Gospel  ministry :;:— Henry  B.  Burgess,  Lorenzo  C.  Kelsey,  Tyler 
C.  Monlton,  John  Murray,  D.  C.  O'Daniels,  C.  C.  Richardson, 
Charles  Ritter,  William  G.  Scandlin,  Carlton  Albert  Staples,  Na- 
hor  Augustus  Staples,  George  G.  Withington.  • 

July  2,  1854.  — Mr.  Carlton  A.  Staples  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  in  Meadville.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hall  of 
Providence,  R.  I. 

July  16,  1854. — The  sermon  before  the  graduating  class  in  the 
Divinity  School  at  Cambridge  was  preached  this  evening,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Fumess  of  Philadelphia. 

July  18, 1854.  —  The  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Visitation  of  the  Di- 
vinity School  in  Cambridge  took  place  this  day,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  received  certificates  of  having  completed  the  prescribed 
couise  of  study,  viz. :  —  Moncure  Daniel  Conway,  James  Hackett 
Fowler,  Marshall  Gunnison  Kimball,  Calvin  Stoughton  Locke, 
Richard  Metcalf,  and  Charles  Henry  Wheeler. 

July  19,  1854.  —  The  Commencement  at  Harvard  University 
took  place  this  day,  when  eighty-six  were  graduated  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 
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JuLT  26,  1854.  —  Mr.  Loammi  Groodenow  Ware  was  ordained 
pastor  of  Christ  Chorch,  Augusta,  Me.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Bellows  of  New  York. 

August  30, 1854.  —  Rev.  Robert  P.  Rogers  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Gloucester,  Mass.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Dewey. 

Lord  Brougham  on  Unitarianism.  — In  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  4th  of  last  August,  on  the  subject  of  National 
Education,  Lord  Brougham  advocated  the  establishment  of  schools 
opea  to  all  classes,  in  which  no  catechism  should  be  taught,  and 
no  attendance  at  church  required  with  respect  to  children  whose 
parents  objected  to  catechisms  or  to  church  attendance ;  but  that 
due  security  should  be  taken  that  the  religious  instruction  of  chil- 
dren should  be  cared  for  out  of  school,  while  secular  instruction 
was  given  in  school.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  referred  to 
Unitarians  as  follows: — 

"  He  had  often  heard  it  said  that  Unitarians  were  not  Christians, 
and  some  had  gone  so  far  as  to  call  Unitarianism  the  half-way 
house  to  infidelity,  forgetting  that  a  half-way  house,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  might  be  either  a  half-way  house  towards  infi- 
delity or  a  half-way  house  from  infidelity  and  towards  Christian- 
ity. Assuming  the  difiference  that  these  misguided  and  fanatical 
men,  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  set  up  between  the  Unitarian 
and  the  Christian,  he  would  ask,  Whqm  did  we  cite  as  the  high- 
est authorities  of  Christianity  1  How  often  was  it  said,  in  arguing 
with  an  infidel  on  the  question  of  the  evidences,  What  better  evi- 
dence would  you  have  than  that  which  satisfies  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  science,  and  the  great  masters  of  law?  Who  was  a  better 
judge  of  legal  evidence  than  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale;  of  moral 
evidence  than  -Locke ;  or  of  mathematical  and  physical  evidence 
than  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ?  And  yet  Locke,  having  labored  at  one 
time  under  great  suspicion  of  Unitarianism,  which  was  groundless, 
was  undoubtedly  an  Arian.  It  was  undeniable  that  Newton  was 
as  thorough  a  Unitarian  as  ever  attended  Essex  Street  Chapel.  If 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  Campbell)  had  the  least  doubt, 
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as  he  seemed  to  hare,  he  would  lefer  hhn  to  Sir  David  Brewster ; 
and  if  he  would  coDsalt  that  learned  gentleman's  work,  or  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's,  he  would  find  that,  on  examining  the  new  manu- 
scripts, which  he  had  carefully  done,  he  would  see  that  theriB  was 
not  a  shadow  of  donht  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  being  a  Unitarian. 
Their  lordships  were  not  Unitarians.  He  doubted  whether  there 
was  in  that  house  a  Unitarian.  [Lord  Campbell.  —  '<  There  had 
been."]  There  had  been,  no  doubt ;  but  the  errors  of  the  Unita- 
rians were  not  to  be  corrected  by  denying  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
was  a  Christian,  or  that  Dr.  Lardner  was  a  Christian,  whose 
work  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  formed  the  groundwork  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Dr.  Paley.  It  was  not  by 
denying  that  men  to  wdom  Christianity  and  Christians  owed  such 
a  debt  of  gratitude  were  not  themselves  Christians,  that  they  could 
hope  to  correct  that  body  of  men  of  their  errors.  He  hoped  and 
trusted  that  the  notice  he  had  taken  of  the  grievous  mistake  into 
which  very  well-meaning  men  —  oveivzealous  and  without  knowl- 
edge in  their  zeal  —  had  fallen,  would  have  the  effect  of  leading 
them  to  remove  this  great  abuse  and  grieinance." 

A  Good  Inf£remce. — A  late  writer  in  the  Westminster  Re- 
view gives  a  half-playful  article  on  the  present  "  agitation  for  the 
restoration  of  beards  and  mustaches  to  their  historic  position  on 
the  countenance."  He  treats  at  length  of  the  civil,  literary,  and 
religious  significance  of  the  beard.  He  thinks  that  it  is  now  In  an 
unnatural  position  in  Europe.  "  Once  the  symbol  of  patriarch  and 
king  (and  so  of  the  highest  kind  of  order),  it  is  now,  it  would  seem, 
that  of  revolution,  democracy,  and  dissatisfaction  with  existing  in- 
stitutions. Conservatism  and  respectability  (and  afler  them,  plau- 
sibility and  its  companions)  shave  close.  The  mustache  enjoys 
military  honor,  indeed.  But  the  beard  itself  is  from  sea  to  sea  in 
disfavor  with  power  and  order.  It  is  hated  at  once  by  the  king  of 
Naples,  and  by  Mrs.  Grundy.  In  England,  too,  public  opinion 
(which  compensates  with  us  for  the  smallness  of  our  standing  army) 
is  perhaps  harder  on  the  beard  than  it  is  anywhere  else.  All  kinds 
of  offices  discourage  or  prohibit  it ;  only  a  few  travellers,  artists,  men 
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of  letters,  and  philosophers  wear  it,  and  'to  adopt  it  places  yon 
under  the  imputation  of  Arianism  or  dissipation,  or  something  as 
terrible,  with  respectable  classes.  Yet  this  opposition  prores  un- 
able to  stem  the  rising  agitation.  Pamphlets  accumulate  on  the 
question ;  and  the  curiosity  about  it  has  reached  that  degree  of 
liToliness  which  authorizes  us  to  pronounce  it  a  moTement."  The 
reviewer  then  proceeds  to  trace  the  many  allusions  to  the  beard  in 
classic  and  old  English  writers,  in  all  of  which  he  finds  it  was  the 
acknowledged  symbol  of  manliness,  dignity ,  and  honor.  He  closes 
with  the  following  inference,  which  may  be  commended  to  the 
attention  of  young  men  :  — 

*'  But  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  very  reason  which  would  in- 
duce us  to  sanction  the  wearing  of  the  beard  would  also,  in  a  vast 
number  of  cases,  forbid  its  assumption.  Ascertain  dresses  do  not 
become  diminntiye  women,  and  must,  in  order  to  display  their 
wonted  effect,  be  worn  by  those  of  noble  stature,  so  the  beard, 
identified  as  it  is  with  sternness,  dignity,  and  strength,  is  only  the 
becoming  complement  of  true  manliness.  If  we  are  not  mistaken , 
therefore,  the  cnltivation  of  the  beard  is  a  perilous  experiment  for 
all  degenerate  sons  of  Adam,  and  may  produce  in  the  wearers  the 
most  ludicrous  incongruity.  We  trust  that  the  noble  associations 
with  the  beard  will  never  be  degraded  ;  and  we  would  advise  all 
beaxd-loying  aspirants  to  be  well  assured  of  their  worthiness — phy- 
sically and  mentally —  to  wear  it,  before  they  venture  to  show  them- 
selves in  a  decoration  so  significant  of  honor.  He  who  adopts  it  is 
bound  to  respect  its  venerable  traditions,  and  to  conduct  himself 
with  an  extra  degree  of  carefulness  and  propriety.  For  with 
beards  as  with  other  institutions,  at  bottom,  it  is  the  man  that 
makes  them  respectable*  To  those  who  do  venture  to  wear  it,  we 
would  add  :  Let  us  have  less  hypocrisy  !  Let  us  not  hear  that 
the  healthy  Jones  wears  a  beard  *  because  he  supers  so  from  tic,' 
&c.  But  let  him  who  assumes  it  plant  himself  on  what  he  con- 
ceives the  sense  and  right  of  the  matter ;  his  moral  courage  will 
then  sustain  him,  until  his  friends,  who  may  now  amuse  themselves 
at  his  expense,  shall  esteem  him  for  his  brave  fidelity  to  his  con- 
viptions." 
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The  Earl  of  Carlisle  at  the  Dinner  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cuLTTTRAL  SociETT.  —  At  this  soasoQ  of  the  year,  oar  attentioa  is 
frequently  called  in  the  newspapers  to  the  anniversary  meetings  of 
Agricoltaral  Societies.  We  were  surprised  a  few  years  ago  at 
the  immense  attendance  at  such  meetings  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  Nobleman  and  peasant  met  together,  for  few  things  does 
an  Englishman  love  more  than  his  land  and  cattle,  and  husbandry. 
It  so  happened  that  we  attended  the  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Agricultural  Society  in  Dublin  :  and  we  remember  estimat- 
ing at  the  time  that  it  would  take  full  eight  of  our  Cattle  Fairs  to 
equal  that  in  the  variety  of  productions  and  implements,  and  in  the 
number  of  visitors.  Ttbe  Society  has  permanent  yards,  stalls,  and 
museum,  in  the  latter  of  which  we  examined  with  pleasure  speci- 
mens of  the  grain  that  had  taken  the  premium  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  kernels  were  kept  in  glass  vessels  marked 
with  tha  proper  year,  and  a  handful  of  the  stalk  on  which  it  grew 
was  placed  by  the  side  of  it,  so  that  we  could  see  the  comparative 
size,  height,  &.C.,  of  the  growth  of  many  years.  Drawings  of 
perishable  premium  articles,  such  as  turnips,  beets,  &c.,  hung  up 
round  the  hall,  with  the  weight  and  the  year  of  production  marked 
on  each ;  and  in  this  way  the  progress  from  year  to  year  during  a 
whole  generation  could  be  seen,  and  its  proof  preserved.  We 
thought  the  plan  worthy  of  imitation  at  home.  By  late  English 
papers  we  see  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  as- 
sembled this  year  in  Lincoln.  It  is  stated  that  twenty-five  thou- 
sand persons  visited  the  show-jard  in  one  day  ;  the  receipts  at  the 
doors  amounted  to  over  seven  thousand  dollars.  At  the  dinner, 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  made  a  speech,  and  referred  to  his  recent  trav- 
els in  Greece.  We  quote  thQ  following,  as  containing  a  curious 
fast  and  a  just  reflection  :  — 

'*  Though  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions  have  shown  of  late 
considerable  prowess  in  military  matters,  and  though  they  occupy 
some  of  the  fairest  and  most  capable  districts  in  the  world,  yet 
their  farming  processes  and  implements  do  not  certainly  exhibit 
much  resemblance  to  those  which  are  exhibited  in  the  show-yard 
of  Lincoln,  and  I  believe  they  have  undergone  little  change  since 
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the  days  of  Homer.  Bat  I  think  we  tiave  no  reason  to  despond 
OTen  in  this  respect,  for  it  did  happen  to  me, — on  a  very  extensive 
farm  bronght  into  cnltiTation  by  our  enlightened  and  excellent  con- 
sul, Mr.  Calvert,  —  it  did  happen  to  me  to  see  with  my  own  eyes,  oo 
a  iarm  in  the  actual  plains  of  Troy,  implements  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  Gatrett  of  Saxmundham,  and  Croskill  of  Beverley.  And 
I  believe  that  this  is  the  real  and  true  solution  of  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tioD  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and  that  neither  our  fleets,  how- 
ever well  manned,  nor  our  armies,  however  valorous,  nor  our 
diplomatists,  however  skilful,  can  do  so  much  as  the  plough,  the 
q;>ade,  and  the  draining-tile,  to  revive  exhausted  provinces  and  to 
leeiuit  a  failing  population." 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


Oh  Sunday,  June  11,  1854,  the  Secretary  preached  in  Lancas- 
ter,  to  the  Society  of  which  Rev.  George  M.  Bartol  is  pastor.  In 
the  morning  a  statement  was  given  of  the  leading  objects  of  the 
Association,  with  a  more  particular  reference  to  the  proposal  for  a 
Bo<^  Fund.  Soon  alter  this  visit,  a  subscription-paper  was  passed 
round,  and  the  sum,  including  the  amount  of  a  contribution  at 
church,  will  be  found  acknowledged  in  the  proper  place.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  address  the  large  and  prosperous  Society  in  this  place ; 
and  we  trust  a  permanent  connection  will  be  maintained  with  the 
Aasodation,  by  ties  annuaUy  remembered  and  renewed,  on  the  sec- 
ond Sunday  in  June. 

On  Sunday,  June  ISy  1854,  the  Secretary  preached  in  Bangor, 
Maine,  to  the  Society  which  has  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Allen  for  its  pas- 
tor. This  is  one  of  the  largest  Societies  in  our  denomination,  and  the 
church  which  it  has  recently  erected  is  a  model  for  beauty  and  good 
taste,  and  a  great  ornament  to  this  thriving  city.  For  several 
years  this  Society  has  saspended  its  contributions  to  the  Associa- 
tion. It  was  a  satisfaction  to  find  that  interest  was  still  felt  in 
its  purposes,  plans,  and  hopes.    By  invitation  of  the  pastor  it  was 
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addressed  in  the  moming  i]f>on  the  subject  of  the  recent  enterprise 
for  the  distribution  of  oar  religious  literature,  and  an  invitation 
was  extended  for  earnest  co-operation  in  this  work.  Ekpressions 
of  hearty  approval  of  this  object  were  subsequently  made,  and  a 
subscription-paper  is  now  in  circulation,  with  a  promise  of  some- 
thing worthy  of  the  cause  and  of  this  spirited  Society. 

On  Sunday,  July  9,  1854,  the  Secretary  addressed  Rev.  Dr. 
Putnam's  Society  in  Roxbury.  As  the  pastor  himself  had  not 
long  before  preached  in  behalf  of  the  Book  Fond,  and  a  contribu- 
tion in  its  aid  had  been  tlken  up  at  church,  there  was  only  a  brief 
allusion,  in  the  course  of  the  moming  sermon,  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  Association  in  the  position  it  now  occupies  and  the 
opportunities  it  now  enjoys.  Gratitude  was  expressed  both  for  the 
word  that  had  before  been  uttered,  and  for  the  response  that  fol- 
lowed, while  the  belief  was  declared,  that,  if,  after  all  our  parishes 
have  been  heard  from,  there  should  be  a  deficiency  in  the  sum  pro- 
posed, we  did  not  interpret  the  generosity  of  this  noble  parish  too 
largely  in  supposing  it  would  again  extend  to  us  a  helping  band. 
It  may  here  be  added,  that  there  is  hardly  another  Society  which 
has  annually  aided  our  Association  with  such  unfailing  regularity 
and  promptness  as  the  old  First  Parish  in  Roxbury. 

On  Sunday,  July  23,  1854,  the  Secretary  preached  to  the  Soci- 
ety in  Belfast,  Maine.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  Unitarian  Societies 
in  that  State.  Rev.  William  Frothingham  here  had  along,  peace- 
ful, and  successful  ministry ;  and  here,  in  1847,  his  first  successor, 
Rev.  M.  A.  H.  Niles,  died  within  one  week  aAer  his  installation, 
disappointing  many  fond  hopes  which  his  ability  and  rare  worth 
had  awakened.  Rev.  Cazneau  Palfrey,  the  present  pastor,  is  in 
the  seventh  year  of  his  ministry.  The  Society  is  strong  and  pros- 
perous. It  has  happened  that  here  also  a  connection  with  our 
Association  has  for  several  years  been  interrupted.  Both  forenoon 
and  aflernoon  the  Society  was  addressed  upon  the  general  subject 
of  our  position,  duties,  and  plans.  Notice  was  given  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  ladies  would  be  appointed  to  call  upon  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  parish,  and  to  solicit  their  co-operation.  The  sum 
collected  by  them  will  be  acknowledged,  when  received,  in  the 
Journal. 
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On  Sunday,  July  30,  1854,  the  Secretary  preached  in  Gloa- 
cester.  The  Society  was  then  without  a  pastor;  but  it  had 
g:iven  an  invitation  to  Rev.  Robert  P.  Rogers,  whose  installation 
took  place  on  the  30th  of  August.  The  Society  is  an  old 
one,  and  has  had  several  pastors  within  our  memory.  Messrs. 
Hildreth,  Hamilton,  Waits,  and  Mountford  have  here  been  set- 
tled. In  the  reviving  prosperity  of  this  town,  the  Society  has 
hopes  of  increased  growth  and  strength.  In  the  summer  espe- 
cially the  attendance  at  church  isjarge,  as  few  places  furnish  greater 
attractions  for  summer  resort  The  purposes  and  plans  of  the 
Association  were  presented  in  the  morning's  discourse,  and  an  in- 
vitation was  given  to  the  Society  to  mark  this  last  Sunday  in  July 
annually  as  the  time  for  offering  aid  to  our  cause.  Notice  was 
given  that  a  committee  would  immediately  call  upon  the  families 
of  the  Society  for  their  contributions. 

On  Sunday,  August  27, 1854,  the  Secretary  preached  in  Exeter, 
N.  H.  A  new  Unitarian  Society  has  recently  been  established  in 
this  andent  and  beautiful  town.  It  has  obtained  possession  of  a 
church  in  which  a  Universalist  Society  formerly  worshipped. 
This  Society,  maintaining  only  a  feeble  existence,  has  been  dis- 
solved, and  Uie'' First  Unitarian  Society  in  Exeter  "•  has  been 
formed,  embracing,  however,  quite  a  number  who  have  before 
called  themselves  Universalists,  though  including  a  larger  number 
of  Unitarians,  who  have  heretofore  worshipped  in  the  other  churches 
of  the  town.  The  step  has  been  taken  with  great  frienclliness  of 
feeling,  and  promises  to  be  crowned  with  gratifying  success. 
Preaching  was  commenced  on  the  first  of  June  last,  and  has  been 
continued  since  to  highly  respectable  audiences.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ing duty  to  welcome  this  new  band  of  disciples  into  our  broth- 
erhood of  faith,  and  to  extend  to  them  the  assurancte  of  our  fel- 
lowship. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  a  list  was  given  of 
the  places  from  which  contributions  were  expected  during  the 
following  three  months,  together  with  the  date  for  each.  As  the 
plan  here  instituted  becomes  more  generally  understood,  we  feel 
sure  that  its  importance  will  be  seen  and  acknowledged.    It  b  a 
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great  relief  to  the  pastor  to  have  an  annual  contribution  for  an 
approved  object.  The  occasion  presents  itself,  and  requires  no 
explanation,  excuses,  or  justification.  It  is  a  great  iaTor  to  the 
people,  for  they  know  when  they  will  be  asked  to  give,  and  will 
give  with  nibre  cheerfulness.  It  is  the  unusnal,  uncertain,  and  uo- 
prepared-for  contributions  that  give  trouble  to  the  minister  and  im- 
patience to  the  people.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  words  on  this 
subject.  The  advantages  of  method  and  system  must  be  apparent 
to  all.  By  a  careful  observance  for  a  year  or  two  of  the  indicated 
time  it  will  come  to  be  known  throughout  the  parish.  Perhaps 
its  recurrence  may  give  the  preacher  a  subject  for  his  sermon  on 
that  day ;  or,  if  he  proposes  not  to  preach  at  home  on  that  Sab- 
bath, the  contribution  may  be  taken  up  in  his  absence. 

The  following  Sundays  are  the  annual  times  for  collections  in 
behalf  of  the  Association  from  the  societies  placed  against  the 
dates :  — 

October  8.  'Rev.  Mr.  Tilden's  Society,  Walpole,  N.  H. 
October  15.    Rev.  Mr.  Bond's  Society,  Dover,  N.  R. 
October  23.    Rev.  Dr.  Lnnt's  Society,  Quincy. 
October  29.    Rev.  Mr.  Stone's  Society,  Bolton. 
November  12.    Rev.  Mr.  StebUns's  Society,  Fitehburg. 
November  19.    Rev.  Mr.  White's  Society,  Keene,  N.  H. 
November  26.    Rev.  Mr.  Smith's  Society,  Leominster. 
Decen^ber  24.    Rev.  Mr.  Cudworth's  Society,  East  Boston. 

The  future  engagements  of  the  Secretary  are  as  follows :  — 

October  8th,  at  Sdtnate. 

"       15th,  at  Lancaster,  N.  H. 

<'      22d,  at  North  Andover. 

«'      29th,  at  Pepperell. 
November  12th,  at  Fitehburg. 

«  19th,  at  West  Cambridge. 
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In  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  there  have  been 
received  the  following  sums :  — 

June  1.  From  friends  in  Barnstable,  ....      $7.00 

"      "  "     Christopher  Woods,  sale  of  books,  .        .    3.00 

"      "  "    M.  Wright,  Indianapolis,     .        .        .        2.00 

"      "       "    Dublin,  N.  H 13.00 

a      «       «     Stow,  Mass 10.00 

"      "  "    a  friend  in  Francestown,  N.  H.        .        .    6.00 

"       "       "     sale  of  books, 27.20 

''      2.      «     Saco,  in  addition, 1.00 

<'      3.  <<    sale  ofbooks  at  office,  ....      48.91 

"       "  '"    two  subscribers  to  Quarterly  Journal,          .2.00 

"       5.  "     a  lady  in  Salem  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Briggs,         6.00 

"       6.      "     P.  Putnam,  Esq 6.00 

"       7.  "     a  friend  in  Connecticut,    ....  20.00 

<<     10.  <'    sale  of  books  at  office,  .        .        .        .      14.20 

"       "  "    one  subscriber  to  Quarterly  Journal,         .     1.00 

<<     12.      <<     sale  of  books, 37 

''     16.  **     Concord,  Mass.,  in  addition,      .        .        .1.00 

"     20.      "     sale  of  books  at  office 8.20 

«     21.  «    Rev.  Mr.  Cordner's  Society,  Montreal,     .  36.26 

"     23.  "    Auxiliary  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.       .        .      55.00 

"     24.  "          "         "  Roxbury,  Dr.  Putnam's  So- 
ciety,       .        .        .          100.00 

«      «  «    sale  of  books  at  office,  .        .        .        .        8.00 

"     26.  "     friends  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.       .        .        .  30.00 

"    28.  <<     sale  of  books  at  office,  ....        2.40 

July    3.  "      "          "            «            ....    2.33 

««       8.  "      *.*          "            *'....        4.00 

''     10.  '^     two  subscribers  to  Q.  Journal,  .        .        .     2.00 

"       ♦«  "     ten        **            "         "  (in  Providence),  10.00 

"     11.  "    two        **            "**...    2.00 

««     12.  "    Hon.  Samuel  Hoar,  Concord,        .        .      20.00 
8» 
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July  13.  From  two  subscribeis  to  Quarterly  Joumal,  $2.00 

<«  «  «  sale  of  books  at  office,  .        .        .        .        3.45 

"  "  «  fiiends  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  .        .        .        .  26.00 

'<  15.  <<    sale  of  books, 50 

"  18.  "       "        " .30 

"  "  "  Miss  M.  Newman,        ....      20.00 

**  "  "  friends  in  Bridgewater,  by  Hon.  Aitemas 

Hale 48.00 

<*  26.  «  Hawes  Place  Society,  South  Boston,    .     100.00 

''  27.  '<  sale  of  books  at  office,      ...         .     8.54 

Aug.  3.  <'  sale  of  books  at  Salem,  by  Mr.  Forman,     27.52 

"  •*  "  "           *•          office,          .        .        .        1.12 

"  11.  "  John  Avery,  Lowell,  life-member,    .        .  30.00 

"  14.  "  Samuel  B.  Buttriek,    ....        1.00 

"  "  "  sale  of  books  in  Portland,         .        .        .  10.00 

"  15.  "  "        "      by  Mr.  Forman,        .        .      75.00 

*'  16.  «  Sterling,  in  addition,        ....     1.00 

*t  <«  a.  sale  of  books  at  office,           .        .        •        5.00 

«  17.  "  "        "        by  John  R.  Howard,  .        .  25.00 

"  18.  "  "        «        at  office,         .        .        .        1.87 

"  19.  "  «        ««             «           .        .         .        .  23.18 

"  21.  "  Auxiliary  in  Fall  River,  in  addition,       .        8.00 

"  22.  '<    sale  of  books  at  office, 82 

"  24.  "  friends  in  Lancaster,     ....     160.00 

*'  ''  "  one  subscriber  to  Quarterly  Journal, .        .     1.00 

'<  28.  <*  sale  of  books  at  office,    ....      17.03 
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THE  BOOK  AND  TRACT  FUND. 


Th£  American  Unitarian  Association  proposes  to  raise 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  employed  in  the  printing, 
distribution,  and  sale  of  religious  books  and  pamphlets. 
Books  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand,  stereotyped  or 
printed  in  large  editions,  can  now  be  afforded  at  very  low 
rates,  compared  with  former  prices.  The  Association 
would  avail  itself  of  this  advantage  in  the  circulation  of 
large  and  small  religious  works,  either  by  printing  them  in 
one  of  these  ways,  or  by  purchasing  them  in  large  quanti- 
ties from  the  publishers,  where  this  is  more  profitable. 
The  whole  fund,  if  it  be  necessary,  may  be  employed  as 
capital  for  this  purpose.  Some  of  these  works  will  be  dis- 
tributed gratuitously;  but  it  is  intended  generally  to  sell 
them  at  their  cost.  The  Association  proposes  to  establish 
depositaries  for  sales  where  there  is  a  sufficient  demand, 
and  to  employ  travelling  agents  to  sell  them  from  place  to 
place  where  this  is  most  expedient  The  money  received 
from  these  sales  will  again  be  employed  in  printing  and 
purchasing. 
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Supposing  the  cost  of  each  work  to  average*  twenty-five 
cents  (for  though  many  will  cost  more,  yet  hy  far  the 
greater  number  will  be  pamphlets  costing  much  less),  and 
supposing  the  yearly  loss  on  the  whole  capital  to  be  two 
per  cent ;  before  this  capital  is  expended,  each  dollar  will 
have  circulated  two  hundred  works^  and  the  whole  capital 
more  than  ten  millions.  Such  a  fund,  as  we  have  often 
seen,  provides  for  its  own  renewal,  by  raising  up  so  many 
more  givers.  More  has  been  already  given  for  our  relig- 
ious purposes  in  the  Western  States  than  we  have  ever  ex- 
pended there  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  in  this  case  a 
like  result 

The  voice  of  the  speaker  can  reach  but  few  even  among 
his  contemporaries.  The  best  discourse  is  heard  by  a  few 
hundreds  only;  but  when  printed  it  reaches  many  thou- 
sands. A  sermon  of  Dr.  Channing^s  printed  in  his  Works, 
if  each  copy  has  found  but  ten  readers,  has  already  been 
read  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  by  how  many  more 
will  it  be  read!  The  aggregate  effect  upon  the  public 
mind  of  the  delivery  of  an  oration  even  by  Cicero  or  De- 
mosthenes was  little,  compared  with  the  aggregate  effect  of 
the  same  oration  upon  the  millions  who  have  read  it  since. 
At  first  thought  it  surprises  us,  that  Addison,  who  could  not 
speak,  should  have  been  Secretary  of  State  ;  but  the  House 
of  Commons  had  then  no  reporters,  and  a  pamphlet  from 
his  pen  did  more  than  the  most  powerful  speech.  And  so 
it  is  now.  A  speech  in  Parliament  or  Congress  does  little, 
compared  with  the  printed  report  of  the  same  speech. 
The  speaker  really  addresses  the  absent  public,  rather  ^an 
the  present  assembly ;  and  in  a  few  hours  after  his  voice 
has  reached  the  few,  the  press  and  the  railroad  send  the 
report  over  the  whole  country,  to  millions  of  readers.  He 
is  not  so  much  a  public  speaker  as  one  who  dictates  to  the 
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reporters,  as  a  writer  dictates  to  his  anianuensilifor  the 
public  press.  Let  the  same  sermon  be  preached  by  a  hun* 
dred  .preachers  in  the  hundred  largest  churches  in  the  hun- 
dred largest  towns  in  our  country,  and  let  a  writer  sit  down 
in  his  solitary  study,  and  as  he  writes  let  a  single  press 
print  at  the  rate  of  twenty  thousand  copies  in  an  hour,  and 
it  will  soon  be  seen  whether  it  is  the  voice  of  the  speaker 
or  the  pen  of  the  writer  and  the  type  of  the  printer  which 
move  the  world. 

What  has  not  been  done,  and  what  may  not  be  done,  by 
books  ?  Of  all  that  is  known,  in  the  world  of  science,  liter- 
ature, or  art,  of  public  affairs  or  domestic  economy,  of  the 
land  or  sea  and  all  that  is  in  or  on  them,  of  the  heavens 
above  or  of  the  earth  beneath,  of  everything  which  con* 
cems  mind  or  matter,  this  world  or  the  next,  how  small  is 
the  part  which  cannot  be  found  in  books  !  Why  does  the 
world  advance  so  much  faster  now  than  it  did  in  the  early 
ages  ?  Because  each  generation  does  not,  as  it  once  did, 
begin  almost  anew ;  but  enters  at  once  on  a  vast  inherit- 
ance of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  former  genera- 
tions, transmitted  to  it  in  books.  Show  us  a  Christian 
object  which  cannot  be  advanced  by  religious  books,  or  a 
moral  or  religious  evil  which  they  cannot  do  much  to  rem- 
edy. Point  out  a  spot  in  the  wide  land  where  they  cannot 
do  good.  Name  a  class,  profession,  or  any  other  body  of 
men,  who  do  not  need  them,  or  even  a  sifigle  soul  whose 
state  is  so  peculiar  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  for  him. 

The  Christian  religion  is  founded  on  the  histories  and 
letters  of  the  Apostles  and  their  companions, — that  is,  on 
books.  To  prove  the  authenticity  of  these,  we  rely  on  the 
writings  of  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  Ireneeus,  Theophilus, 
Tertullian,  and  other  early  Fathers,  that  is,  upon  books. 
To  settle  the  text  of  the  Scripture,  we  examine  ancient  man- 
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uscripts  and  turn  to  books  containing  the  reasons  for  and 
against  their  several  readings.  To  determine  their  interpre- 
tation and  ascertain  their  facts  or  doctrines,  we  study  nu- 
merous books  of  commentaries.  The  early  Church,  and 
each  of  its  successive  generations,  teaches  Us  by  books. 
The  Christian  mind  and  heart  through  eighteen  centuries 
has  intercourse  and  sympathy  with  our  minds  and  hearts 
only  by  books.  Of  the  great  and  master  spirits  of  the 
Church,  how  few  have  ever  spoken  to  us  except  by  books ! 
Christianity  is  especially  the  religion  of  books. 

But  the  argument  in  favor  of  our  present  under- 
taking does  not  rest  only  upon  the  common  uses  of  books 
in  every  period  for  religious  or  general  purposes.  There 
are  reasons  for  the  circulation  of  religious  works  at  the 
present  time,  which  never  existed  to  the  same  extent  be- 
fore. 

Much  more  may  he  done  mth  the  same  sum  now.  The 
great  improvements  in  presses,  in  the  making  of  paper  and 
ink,  in  binding  and  other  things,  have  changed  the  whole 
matter.  Twenty  thousand  large  sheets  can  be  printed  on 
both  sides  by  an  eight-cylinder  press  and  delivered  in  an 
hour.  A  good  manuscript  copy  of  the  Bible  formerly  cost 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  printed  copy  can  now  be  pur- 
chased for  twenty-two  cents.  A  number  of  a  monthly 
periodical  containing  one  hundred  and  forty-four  octavo 
pages,  small  type  and  double  columns  of  original  matter, 
with  numerous  wood  engravings,  is  delivered  to  the  pur- 
chaser for  sixteen  cents.  Here  we  see  what  can  be  done 
by  large  editions.  The  more  good  we  attempt  to  do,  the 
less  is  the  proportional  cost. 

The  circulation  of  hooks  in  our  country  has  increased 
rapidly  during  the  last  few  years.  The  schools  have  filled 
the  country  with  readers.     Of  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine 
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120,000  copies  are  sold  every  month.  Other  periodicals 
are  pushing  themselves  forward  towards  a  like  amount. 
Channing^s  Works  have  had  a  circulation  of  more  than 
120,000  vols.;  Prescott's  Histories,  160,000;  Webster's 
Works,  50,000 ;  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States, 
30,000  copies ;  Sparks's  American  Biography,  100,000  vols. 

Books  do  not  now  wait  at  the  church  or  the  library  for 
the  reader  to  come  to  them  ;  they  meet  him  in  the  steam- 
boat and  the  car,  at  the  hotel  and  the  house  where  he 
visits ;  they  penetrate'  the  recesses  of  his  home,  and  court 
his  attention  everywhere.  They  lie  before  him  in  his 
parlor  and  his  chamber,  on  the  table  and  the  sofa,  the  bu- 
reau, the  toilet,  and  the  bed,  to  catch  the  slightest  turn  of 
his  inclination  and  wait  the  exact  moment  of  his  leisure. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  books  shall  solicit  him  to  read 
them,  but  what  books  shall  solicit  him.  And  here  also 
there  is  an  improvement.  The  piles  of  high-wrought  tales, 
ministering  to  the  lowest  tastes  and  the  basest  passions,  bad 
in  their  details  and  worse  in  their  general  tendency,  are 
growing  scarce  in  the  sTiop-windows,  which  they  once 
filled ;  and  there  is  room  for  better  things  to  be  read  in 
their  place.  Christianity,  patriotism,  and  even  common 
humanity,  have  a  deep  interest  in  this  question,  What  shall 
be  read  ?  and  all  the  facts  favor  our  attempt. 

Other  denominations  see  the  importance  of  this  advan^ 
tage  of  a  cheap  literature  and  many  readers.  The  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society  employed  642  persons  during  the  last 
year  to  distribute  tracts  and  books  in  thirty  of  the  States 
and  Territories.  The  sum  of  the  time  spent  by  these  dis- 
tributers was  3,000  months,  or  250  years.  They  visited 
530,000  families,  sold  more  than  487,000  books,  and  cir- 
culated more  than  881,000.  The  sum  expended  was 
$  385,000,  of  which  9  130,000  was  for  paper  alone.     The 
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Episcopal  Sunday  School  Society  expended  $30,000  in 
Sunday-school  hooks  alone  during  the  last  year.  The 
Methodist  Book  Concern  in  New  York  have  $600,000  in- 
vested in  their  work,  and  an  annual  business  of  $  250,000. 
The  Branch  in  Cincinnati  has  $  250,000  invested,  and  an 
annual  business^f  $  100,000.  Methodist  books  and  tracts 
to  the  amount  of  $  50,000  are  sold  every  year  in  Boston 
alone ;  as  much  as  the  whole  sum  which  we  propose  to 
raise.  If  we  believed  that  we  had  no  peculiar  truths  im- 
portant to  human  souls,  our  share  of  the  common  duty  to 
our  common  Christianity  ought  to. make  us  unwilling  to  be 
leA  so  far  behind  in  its  performance. 

Besides  these  common  advantages^  Unitarians  seem  now 
to  have  an  opportunity  hitherto  denied  them  for  the  drew- 
lotion  of  hooks  and  tracts.  Other  denominations  appear 
willing  to  receive  and  to  read  them,  and  they  have  been  sold 
among  them  in  quantities  very  much  greater  than  formerly, 
even  with  our  present  limited  means  and  efforts.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  change  is  very  strong,  even  in  places  where  it 
would  be  least  expected.  One  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of 
Channing's  Works  have  been  sold  in  a  single  village  in  Cen- 
tral New  York,  to  persons  of  all  denominations.  Nothing 
was  done  to  urge  the  sale  ;  the  books  stood  on  the  shelves, 
and  those  who  wanted  them  asked  for  them.  An  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  in  several  towns  in  Massachusetts  to 
ascertain  how  far  our  books  could  be  circulated,  principally 
among  those  who  differ  most  from  us,  and  from  one  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  copies  have  been  disposed  of  in  each. 
In  a  town  out  of  the  State,  where  there  was  not,  so  far  as  is 
known,  a  single  Unitarian  inhabitant,  three  hundred  volumes 
were  sold  in  a  day.  In  this  place,  the  minister  gave  with- 
out doubt  an  honest  opinion,  when  he  said  that  ^^  he  did  hot 
believe  that  a  copy  could  be  sold.'*    We  could  give  a  much 
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better  idea  of  these  effects  by  extracts  from  the  letters  which 
we  receive,  but  our  limits  do  not  permit  it.  We  will  state 
the  substance  of  one  Tetter,  dated  "Geneva,  Kane  County, 
Illinois,  August  21,  1854.^^  It  mentions  a  Methodist  min* 
ister  who  changed  his  opinions  on  some  points  by  reading 
Worcester's  last  thoughts,  —  on  the  Atonement  by  reading 
Worcester's  work  on  that  subject,  and  on  the  Trinity  by 
reading  the  Christian  Layman  ;  a  Baptist  clergyman  who 
procured  a  copy  of  Channing's  works  solely  to  read  his 
views  on  reforms,  but  at  length  ventured  further,  and  with 
similar  effects  ;  both  of  these  are  now  preaching  for  us ;  — 
two  young  graduates  of  Western  colleges,  who  read  our 
tracts  and  have  gone  to  Meadville  ; —  a  Baptist  deacon,  who 
objected  to  his  children's  reading  a  primer  which  contained 
a  hymn  for  a  dedication  of  one  of  our  churches,  but  who 
afterwards  read  Channing's  and  Ware's  works,  and  has 
since  contributed  more  than  $  1,000  to  our  objects  within  a 
short  time,  and  whose  present  plans  embrace  the  giving  of 
as  much  more  ;  —  two  young  men  converted  from  scep- 
ticism by  Channing's  works ;  one,  a  young  merchant,  gives 
liberally,  the  other  has  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry. 
Scattered  instances  like  these  of  the  success  of  a  denomina- 
tion may  always  be  collected,  but  these  are  the  results  of 
books  within  a  short  time  in  the  experience  of  one  indi- 
vidual, communicated  in  a  single  letter.  Believing  that  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  is  of  more  importance  than  the  tri- 
umph of  any  particular  form  of  it,  we  rejoice,  nevertheless^ 
in  the  advancement  of  what  we  ourselves  believe  to  be 
Christian  truths,  and  leave  you  to  infer  our  duty  on  the 
present  occasion,  from  the  opportunities  offered  and  the 
effects  of  our  past  limited  eflfbrts. 

You  will  expect  from  us  a  more  particular  statement  of 
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the  facts  respecting  the  need  of  these  books,  and  of  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  to  be  used. 

First  among  these^  we  ask  you  to  notice  the  state  of  many 
minds  among  us  toith  regard  to  revealed  religion.  Some 
entirely  reject  revelation  and  everything  supernatural ; 
others  are  filled  with  doubts  upon  these  subjects ;  and  a 
third  class  utterly  ignore  and  refuse  to  consider  them  and 
all  reasonings  on  either  side  concerning  them.  These 
states  of  mind  have  arisen  from  several  causes  still  in  oper- 
ation, and  which  will  continue  to  act  and  to  add  to  the  num- 
bers of  each  class.     Let  us  consider  these  causes. 

One  cause  is  the  amount  to  which  our  minds  have  of  late 
been  occupied  with  matter,  and  subjects  connected  with  mat« 
ter,  as  distinct  from  mind.  For  many  years  less  attention 
than  formerly  has  been  given  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
sciences,  and  less  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in 
them.  But  during  this  time  the  physical  sciences  have 
made  great  progress,  and  great  discoveries  have  been  made 
in  them,  and  in  the  application  of  them  to  the  arts,  con- 
veniences, and  luxuries  of  life.  Learning  and  thought 
have  been  absorbed  in  these  subjects,  to  the  neglect  of  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  interests.  Christian  effort  is  neces- 
sary to  counteract  this  tendency  and  avert  its  evil  conse- 
quences, and  this  effort  must  be  very  limited  without  the 
aid  of  books. 

A  second  cause  is  found  in  the  effect  of  certain  discov- 
eries in  astronomy,  geology,  and  zoology,  which  appear  to 
contradict  the  old  and  received  opinions,  as  to  what  is  taught 
in  the  Scriptures.  The  prevailing  opinions  among  most 
sects  concerning  revelation  and  the  Scriptures  are  such, 
that  they  cannot  believe  revelation  and  science  both  to  be 
true,  and  which  of  them  is  false  can  be  the  only  question 
with  them.     There  are  many  individual  exceptions  among 
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them  ;  but  the  masses,  ministers  and  people,  adhere  to 
views  which  time  and  general  consent  seem  to  them  to  have 
consecrated,  and  with  these  opinions  they  can  only  meet 
the  question  by  proving  science  to  be  false.  The  reason 
why  this  is  not  more  generally  apparent  is  because  as  yet 
they  have  only  begun  to  agitate  the  question,  and  because 
in  some  cases  superficial  and  insufficient  solutions  have  been 
offered  them,  whose  fallacy  is  not  yet  generally  understood. 
These  may  postpone  the  real  question,  but  cannot  finally 
solve  or  evade  it.  With  our  views,  we  have  nothing  to 
hinder  us  from  meeting  the  question  on  its  true  and  proper 
grounds ;  and  in  order  to  prove  revelation  to  be  true,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  prove  science  to  be  false.  This 
gives  us  a  great  advantage  in  the  discussion  over  some 
other  denominations,  and  makes  it  the  peculiar  duty  of  our 
denomination  to  do  all  which  we  can  to  put  an  end  to  this 
supposed  conflict  between  revelation  and  science,  already 
dangerous  to  faith  in  many  minds,  and  about  to  become  so 
in  many  more.  The  danger  must  be  met,  not  only  by  a 
more  general  discussion  of  the  subject  itself,  but  by  every 
method  of  strengthening  Christian  faith  in  all  within  our 
reach.  The  discussion  properly  belongs  to  books,  and  be- 
sides this  a  great  part  of  the  persons  to  be  acted  upon  can 
be  reached  only  by  books. 

T^e  third  cause  is  found  in  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  age  and  authenticity 
of  the  Gospels.  The  principal  question  is,  whether  they 
were  written  by  the  Apostles  and  their  companions,  as  they 
now  stand,  or  whether  they  were  written  at  a  later  period, 
either  originally,  or  from  some  former  history  not  trans- 
mitted to  us.  It  is  alleged  that  the  miraculous  element 
constituted  no  part  of  the  original  history  or  of  the  original 
faith  of  Christians,  but  crept  by  degrees  into  the  common 
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belief  before  these  Gospels  were  written,  and  was  thus  in- 
troduced into  them.  According  to  this  theory,  they  repre- 
sent not  what  was  originally  true,  but  what  was  believed 
during  the  last  part  of  the  second  and  in  the  third  century. 
This  attack  is  made  in  much  more  decent  and  respectful 
language  than  formerly  ;  by  some  men  whp  seem  to  say  it 
because  they  believe  it,  and  not  merely  from  a  feeling 
against  Christianity.  It  is  also  supported  by  the  German 
and  other  writers  with  much  research  and  learning,  and  is 
beginning  to  be  more  noticed  and  sometimes  openly  or  cov- 
ertly favored  to  some  extent  in  some  reviews  and  books  of 
general  literature.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that  it  thus  reaches  the  popular  mind  in  a  form,  and  affects  it 
to  a  degree,  dangerous  to  the  faitli  of  numbers  in  Christianity. 

Norton's  work  on  "  The  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels  "  is 
the  best  answer  in  the  English  language  to  these  question- 
ings. Another  work  is  just  published  by  Professor  Huide- 
koper,  showing  that  certain  opinions  prevailed  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries  which  would  have  been  found  in  the 
Gospels  if  ^ey  had  been  of  so  late  a  date,  and  had  repre- 
sented the  belief  of  those  centuries.  As  no  such  opinions 
are  contained  in  the  Gospels,  this  is  evidence  of  their  hav- 
ing been  previously  written.  These  and  some  other  simi* 
lar  works  are  specially  intrusted  to  our  denomination  ;  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  circulate  them,  or  such  parts  of  them  as 
may  be  most  wanted  for  the  defence  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  Gospels,  as  well  as  to  aid  in.  the  circulation  of  other 
books  useful  for  this  purpose. 

The  fourth  source  of  infidelity  will  be  found  in  the  tran- 
sition state  of  religious  opinions,  not  indeed  of  long  stand- 
ing, but  existing  among  denominations  in  New  England, 
and  spreading  more  or  less  through  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.   When  a  dogma  approaches  the  end  of  its  reign,  a 
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great  indifference  respecting  it  first  springs  up.  This  at 
first  is  not  doubt ;  men  still  continue  to  assent ;  doubt  is  not 
yet  perceived  to  be  possible.  But  their  reception  of  the 
dogma  is  rather  an  assent  than  a  belief.  Formerly  its 
reasons  were  known,  and  seemed  convincing;  faith  was 
alive.  Afterwards  its  reasons  are  laboriously  and  faintly 
revived,  feebly  felt  and  obscurely  understood,  and  it  now 
stands  on  authority  only.  It  is  still  announced  in  consecrated 
words,  —  words  which  were  once  full  of  spiritual  life,  kind- 
ling deep  emotion,  calling  up  pious  associations,  and  stirring 
men^s  souls  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  Now  the  phrase 
seems  conventional  in  the  speaker,  and  fails  to  arouse  or 
excite  the  hearer.  Faith  is  feeble,  and  life  departing.  If 
the  grounds  of  the  dogma  are  suspected,  why  are  ihey  not 
re-examined  ?  Partly  because  the  doubter  is  too  indifferent, 
and  partly  because  he  still  does  not  care  openly  to  question 
them.  These  remarks  apply  to  much  of  the  theology  of 
denominations  around  us.  Sometimes  a  writer  of  the  same 
denomination  does  openly  deny  or  question  some  point  of 
doctrine,  explains  it  away,  or  limits  it,  until  little  is  left. 
Some  parts  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  Mr.  Abbot,  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  and  others,  have  done  this.  And  although 
Dr.  £.  Beecher  did  not  so  intend,  his  book  has  had  the 
effect  upon  his  denomination  of  an  attack  upon  old  opinions, 
as  his  method  of  escape  from  the  difficulty  has  not  been 
accepted.  Perhaps  in  similar  cases  some  of  the  old  clergy 
are  shocked  and  answer ;  but  neither  the  attack  nor  defence 
excites  much  interest.  The  dogma  is  approaching  its  end. 
But  truths  underlie  these  dogmas,  and,  as  we  say,  have  been 
concealed  and  buried  up  under  them  ;  and  there  is  danger 
that  in  many  minds  the  truth  will  die  out  with  the  error. 
We  rejoice  in  any  progress  toward  truth  ;  but  before  a  new 
faith  arises  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old,  there  is  peril  in  the 
9» 
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period  of  tran|itioD.  Although  we  cannot' address  other  de* 
nominations  from  the  pulpit,  facts  show  that  their  minds  are 
hecoming  more  accessible  to  us  by  books.  We  may  thus 
present  to  them  these  great  fundamental  and  affirmative 
truths  in  their  original  and  naked  beauty  and  power,  free 
from  the  doubts,  difficulties,  and  contradictions,  which  in 
many  of  their  minds  encumber  and  may  strangle  them.  For 
instance,  some  pf  their  own  writers  have  rejected  and  aban- 
doned errors  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  which  in  the 
Westminster  Assembly's  Catechism  are  made  the  most 
essential  parts  of  it ;  let  us  present  to  them  the  death  of 
Christ,  free  from  these  doctrines,  but  still  the  great  central 
fact  of  his  religion,  not  to  render  God  more  merciful,  nor  to 
bring  God  to  us,  but  to  bring  us  to  Grod,  and  as  Christ  him- 
self presents  it  to  our  hearts,  the  means  by  which  he  *•*•  will 
draw  all  men  unto  him.''  The  danger  of  which  we  have 
spoken  already  exists ;  we  understand  its  nature,  but  not  its 
future  extent  or  duration.  Books  are  wanted  to  meet  it  and 
to  render  this  period  of  transition  shorter  and  more  safe. 
.  We  have  thus  noticed  four  existing  causes  of  scepticism. 
But  whatever  may  be  its  cause,  our  denomination  has  some 
advantages  over  others  in  the  conflict  with  it.  If  a  denomi- 
nation undertakes  to  prove  to  a  sceptic  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  must  prove  the  truth  of  every  doctrine  which  it 
holds  to  be  fundamental ;  and  must  tell  him,  that,  if  he  does 
not  embrace  all,  he  does  not  embrace  Christianity.  This 
produces-  two  difficulties.  If  the  sceptic  feels  certain  that 
he  can  disprove  one  point,  he  is  satisfied  ^at  he  has  dis- 
proved Christianity,  and  may  decline  to  listen  at  all.  And 
if  he  does  listen,  the  difficulty  of  convincing  him  increases 
with  the  number  of  points  upon  which  he  is  to  be  convinced, 
especially  where  these  points  differ  from  what  he  thinks 
that  he  learns  of  God  in  nature  and  the  government  of  the 
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world.  From  these  and  similar  reasons,  we  succeed  with 
sceptics  where  others  fail.  A  single  example  will  suffice.  A 
few  years  ago,  several  intelligent  and  respectable  gentlemen 
in  a  Western  city,  disbelieving  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  denominations  around  them,  and  supposing  that  a  denial 
of  these  was  a  denial  of  Christianity,  and  that  a  refutation  of 
them  was  a  refutation  of  Christianity,  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  together,  as  free-thinkers,  in  a  sort  of  infidel  society. 
At  one  of  the  meetings  a  tract  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  found  accidentally  in  a  box  of  books,  was  read. 
They  were  deeply  interested  in  it,  and  said,  one  and  all, 
**  This  is  reasonable,  —  this  meets  the  wants  of  our  nature, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  Deity,  as  seen  among  the  works  of 
creation  and  in  the  government  of  the  world.  If  these  views 
are  Christianity,  we  will  be  Christians."  They  at  once  pro- 
cured a  number  of  our  tracts  and  books,  and  this  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  religious  society  in  that  city.  Have  not  we 
particularly  a  duty  to  men  like  these,  and  in  fact  to  all  scep- 
tics ?  And  with  these  advantages  for  the  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity, shall  we  continue  to  need  the  books  which  you 
have  the  means  to  furnish  ? 

Secondly.  There  is  a  great  want  of  hooks  among  the  poor 
of  cities  and  among  seamen. 

Our  ministers  at  large  have  informed  us,  that  their  labors 
are  so  great  and  so  divided,  that  visits  to  each  family  must 
be  short  and  few  ;  they  cannot  always  be  timed  to  their  mo- 
ments of  leisure,  nor  protracted  to  answer  all  inquiries  as 
fully  as  would  do  good.  If  they  could  leave  a  book  or  a 
tract,  it  might  be  taken  up  as  opportunity  permitted,  laid 
down  when  occasion  required,  and  reflected  on  during  occu- 
pation. It  might  meet  the  eye  of  those  whose  out-door 
employments  prevent  any  other  communication  with  the 
minister.     For  such  writings  we  have  sometimes  been 
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obliged  to  depend  on  the  kindness  of  other  denominations. 
But  our  ministry  at  large  reaches  only  a  small  part  of  the 
poor  of  our  cities  ;  and  the  number  of  our  poor  increases 
much  faster  than,  with  all  our  efforts,  the  ministry  at  large 
will  increase.  We  cannot  gather  the  great  mass  into  our 
churches  and  chapels ;  but  shall  "we  therefore  do  nothing  ? 
Almost  all  the  Protestant  poor  read  ;  and  much  may  be  done 
hy  books  among  those  whom  the  ministry  nerer  reaches, 
much  to  give  them  still  a  Sabbath  day,  and  fill  it  with  holy 
thoughts  and  occupations.  But  hooks  must  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  do  this. 

The  minister  to  seamen  has  told  us,  ^at  he  has  constant 
applications  for  books  and  tracts  among  the  thirty  thousand 
seamen  who  sail  from  the  port  of  Boston  only.  They  have 
time  on  board  and  many  of  them  are  desirous  to  read.  Some 
shipmasters  carry  old  newspapers,  rather  than  have  nothing 
for  them.  When  a  crew  have  read  the  books  and  tracts 
given  them,  they  sometimes  throw  them  on  board  another 
ship  spoken  at  sea,  and  in  some  instances  receive  another 
bundle  in  return.  Sometimes  these  exchanges  are  made  at 
the  ports  of  destination,  and  repeated  more  than  once,  so 
that  these  writings  have  travelled  round  the  world,  going 
where  nothing  but  a  tract  can  go,  and  doing  good  over  and 
over  again  in  their  circuit  of  Christian  benevolence.  The 
parish  of  these  ministers  is  the  world  of  winds  and  waves, 
and  ports  more  dangerous  to  their  flock  than  the  ocean 
itself.  On  the  wharf  they  take  leave  of  them,  and  have 
nothing  to  send  with  them  but  their  prayers,  when,  with  your 
help,  the  Gospel  might  speak  to  them  in  their  leisure  hours 
and  on  their  Sabbath  day  amid  the  silence  and  solitude  of 
the  ocean,  and  might  still  warn  them  among  the  mischiefs 
and  temptations  of  a  foreign  port. 

Seamen  are  more  ready  to  pay  than  to  receive  gratui- 
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tously.  The  Book  and  Pamphlet  Society  once  offered  a 
supply,  to  which  the  seamen  answered,  that  they  would  re- 
ceive thenfl^  gratefully,  if  they  might  form  an  auxiliary 
society,  and  thus  aid  the  fund  which  supplied  them.  A 
crowded  meeting  was  held  for  this  purpose,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Taylor  preached  from  the  text,  ^^  Go  and  take  the  little 
book  from  the  hand  of  the  angel,  which  standeth  upon  the 
sea  and  upon  the  earth.''  About  all  seamen  who  were  pres- 
ent signed  their  names  as  members,  and  wives  pressed 
forward  to  sign  the  names  of  their  husbands  absent  at  sea. 
The  evidence  was  sufficient  to  prove  that,  if  good  was  not 
done  in  this  way,  it  was  not  their  fault,  but  our  own. 

Thibdly.  In  places  in  the  West,  and  elsewhere^  where 
there  are  as  yet  no  churches^  or  only  feeble  churches^  nearly 
all  which  can  he  done  for  religion  must  he  done  hy  hooks. 
In  neighborhoods  too  scantily  settled  to  encourage  the 
thought  of  maintaining  worship  at  present,  except  by  the 
occasional  visit  of  a  Methodist  or  Christian  missionary 
(whose  foil  value  can  only  be  felt  in  such  places),  it  is  oflen 
a  custom  to  meet  at  some  central  house  for  religious  wor- 
ship. We,  who  abound  in  religious  books  and  tracts,  can- 
not estimate  the  want  of  them  at  such  times  and  for  such 
purposes.  A  young  man,  in  writing  some  years  since  to 
the  agent  of  the  Unitarian  Association  for  tracts,  remarked, 
that  ^^  he  had  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Channing's,  which  he  often 
read  at  religious  meetings  and  valued  beyond  all  price ;  but 
was  unwilling  to  lend  it  for  fear  it  should  be  lost."  He 
afterwards  left  wife  and  children,  studied  at  Cambridge,  and 
has  been  settled  in  the  West  To  this  he  himself  was  led 
by  reading  some  tracts,  and  to  this  he  would  lead  others  by 
the  same  means.  An  old  man  came  to  the  pastor  of  a  West- 
em  church,  who  often  received  books  and  tracts  from  the 
Book  and  Pamphlet  Society  for  distribution,  and  told  him. 
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that  he  had  formerly  obtained  them  and  kept  the  Sabbath 
by  reading  them  to  his  family  and  neighbors,  the  nearest 
church  being  several  miles  distant  He  was  abnout  to  go  to 
Texas  with  his  sons  and  their  families  and  had  now  walked 
more  than  twenty  miles  to  get  some  tracts,  that  he  might 
have  the  means  of  continuing  to  keep  the  Sabbath  in  the 
land  to  which  he  was  removing.  He  went  away  empty,  as 
the  clergyman  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  supply.  The 
Book  and  Pamphlet  Society  has  been  since  dissolved. 
"  Send  us,"  says  a  Western  correspondent, "  a  good  preacher, 
if  you  can  ;  but  if  you  cannot,  send  us  some  of  those  elo- 
quent preachers,  the  books  and  tracts  of  your  Association. 
It  Mrill  be  a  great  comfort  to  us  to  meet  on  Sunday  and  hear 
one  of  them  read ;  it  will  remind  us  of  the  New  England 
Sabbath  and  its  ever-to-be-remembered  instructions."  Other 
neighborhoods,  like  those  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  these 
communications,  are  known  to  us.  But  through  the  extent 
of  our  Western  country  how  many  exist,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing,  where  as  much  good  might  be  done  by  books  and 
tracts,  if  we  had  the  means !  When  we  are  assembled  in 
our  thronged  and  venerated  churches,  ought  we  not  to  re- 
member the  little  circles  of  worshippers  in  the  log-houses 
of  the  wilderness  ? 

We  hear  by  letters,  and  by  our  missionaries,  of  opportuni- 
ties to  gather  societies ;  but  we  have  no  ministers  to  send  to 
them.  When  they  make  an  effort  to  support  worship,  a 
corresponding  effort  is  expected  on  our  part ;  and  if  the 
preacher  does  not  come,  the  disappointment  is  proportioned 
to  their  previous  efforts  and  sacrifices.  All  that  we  can  do 
is  to  send  occasional  preachers,  and,  if  you  enable  us,  fur- 
nish a  good  supply  of  books  and  tracts,  hoping  for  effects 
like  those  which  we  have  mentioned ;  and  thus  we  may  keep 
the  dock  together  until  the  shepherd  comes. 
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And  where  we  h&ve  feeble  churches  anywhere  in  the  land, 
unless  we  enable  them  to  maintain  worship  constantly,  the 
need  and  benefit  of  religious  books  is  almost  the  same  as 
we  have  found  it  to  be  where  no  churches  exist.  We  have 
not  been  so  ready  as  other  denominations  to  give  aid  in  such 
cases,  except  where  it  was  probable  that  the  society  would 
be  able  in  a  reasonable  time  to  maintain  worship  without 
assistance.  We  were  unwilling  to  weaken  the  churches  of 
other  denominations,  and  to  use  funds  which  were  only  suf- 
ficient for  more  promising  undertakings.  But  if  we  do  not 
furnish  aid  to  maintain  a  minister,  their  claim  for  every 
other  help  is  so  much  stronger.  We  are  bound  to  supply 
books  and  tracts ;  and  this  has  oflen  sustained  their  faith 
and  aided  their  efiforts  until  the  prospect  justified  us  in 
assisting  them  to  maintain  worship,  and  has  sometimes 
planted  the  seed  from  which  a  prosperous  society  grew  up. 
When  the  Book  and  Pamphlet  Society  was  in  existence,  a 
pious  farmer  received  from  a  friend  some  books  and  tracts 
distributed  by  that  society.  He  worshipped  with  a  society 
from  whom  he  differed  in  modes  of  faith.  At  family  wor- 
ship on  Sunday  evenings  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading 
these  books  with  his  family.  Frequently  a  neighbor  came 
in  and  remained  during  service,  and  by  degrees  it  grew  into 
a  meeting  of  neighbors  for  public  worship.  The  numbers 
increased,  until  they  were  sufficient  to  form  a  society  and 
settle  a  minister,  and  will  now  contribute  something  to  our 
funds  to  supply  books  to  others. 

In  other  instances,  when  we  have  furnished  books  and 
tracts,  or  pecuniary  aid,  societies  have  arisen,  which  were 
soon  able  to  support  themselves,  and  have  contributed  to 
help  others.  In  1835,  a  society,  having  just  settled  a  pastor, 
raised  about  $1^1,000  towards  building  a  church,  and  $  2,500 
was  contributed  for  this  purpose  in  Boston.    A  small  church 
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was  built.  It  was  soon  too  small  and  another  was  built, 
which  was  also  soon  too  small ;  but  before  they  left  the  last, 
the  society  raised  $13,000  in  one  year,  to  pay  off  their  debt 
and  for  the  annual  expenses  and  religious  charities.  About 
three  years  since  they  built  a  church,  which  cost  $28,000. 
They  have  contributed  liberally  to  aid  other  societies  in  the 
West,  in  one  instance  $  3,000.  They  contributed  $  5,000 
to  the  Meadville  Divinity  School,  and  offered  generous  aid  to 
Antioch  College.  We  understand  that  during  the  last  year 
they  have  raised  $  45,000,  and  will  probably  unite  with  our 
other  churches  in  aiding  the  Book  Fund  of  the  Association. 
We  confess  that  this  is  an  extreme  instance  of  the  fruit  pro- 
duced by  the  sowing  of  a  little  seed  ;  but  we*  might  mention 
others,  in  which  we  have  reaped  an  abundant  harvest,  if  the 
facts  already  stated  were  not  sufficient  to  show  the  need  of 
books,  and  the  good  to  be  done  by  them  among  scattered 
neighborhoods  and  feeble  churches. 

Fqurthly.  Beside  the  churches  tohich  hear  the  name  of 
Unitarian^  there  are  in  the  Westffieen  hundred  churches^ 
and  in  the  United  States  two  thousand,  toho  simply  call 
themselves  Christians^  hut  who  feel,  act,  and  unite  with  us. 
In  concert  with  them  we  have  established  the  Meadville 
Divinity  School.  Their  ministers  are  earnest  and  faithful 
men,  and,  with  the  Methodists,  have  been  the  pioneers  of 
the  Gospel  and  borne  the  hardship  of  the  day  in  a  new 
country.  May  God  reward  them  that  they  have  kept  it  a 
Christian  country  until  their  own  and  other  denomina- 
tions could  bring  into  it  greater  means  and  more  organ- 
ization. There  are  among  them  many  full  churches ;  but 
they  want  more  books  of  Christian  theology,  —  commen- 
taries, treatises,  answers  to  sceptics,  and  periodicals.  They 
need  what  all  Christians  need,  but  they  need  it  more,  be- 
cause, from  the  circumstances  of  a  new  country,  they  have 
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been,  like  some  other  denominations,  so  insufficiently  sup- 
plied. Besides  the  general  benefit  of  good  religious  works, 
much  may  be  done  by  placing  some  of  our  own  publi« 
cations  in  ministers^  libraries  and  in  circulation  among  the 
people.  Other  denominations  have  done  much  to  circulate 
books  and  tracts  in  the  West,  while  we  have  done  little  in 
that  way.  We  may  now  do  something  to  make  up  for  our 
former  deficiency.  Our  connection  with  the  Christian 
denomination  makes  this  our  particular  duty,  and  we  pro- 
duce the  writings  which  are  most  wanted.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  how  much  a  good  book  may  do,  sought,  read,  and 
circulated  as  it  is,  where  books  are  scarce.  Merely  as 
Americans,  we  owe  them  a  great  debt,  that  feelings,  habits, 
and  principles  have  been  planted  in  a  wilderness,  with- 
out which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  common 
prosperity.  It  remains  for  you  to  say,  whether,  as  part  of 
our  present  undertaking,  we  shall  at  once  pay  a  common 
debt  and  also  perform  a  particular  duty.  ^^  Behold,  I 
stand  and  knqck,''  says  ^e  great  Shepherd  of  all  these 
flocks.  Christian  or  Unitarian,  strong  or  feeble,  and  of 
all  the  sheep  not  yet  gathered  into  folds;  — and  shall  we 
send  him  empty  away  ? 

Fifthly.  A  reason  for  our  undertaking  exists  at  the 
present  time  in  the  effects  of  the  engrossing  scene  of  world* 
ly  activity  all  around  us.  Every  kind  of  business  has 
been  pushed,  apparently,  to  its  utmost  limit.  All  the  gold  of 
California,  as  it  passed  through  our  hands,  all  the  money 
brought  into  the  country  by  the  sale  of  our  stocks  abroad, 
all  the  facilities  of  a  greatly  increased  banking  capital,  have 
constituted  an  insufficient  medium  of  exchange  for  its  mul- 
tiplied and  extended  transactions.  All  men  seem  more 
engaged  than  ever  before  in  buying  and  selling,  borrow^ 
ing  and  lending ;   making  importations,  which  seem  as  if 
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they  would  bankrupt  the  country,  and  paying  for  them 
by  as  extraordinary  exports;  contriving  more  ingenious 
schemes  and  undertaking' mightier  enterprises;  building 
enormous  buildings,  and  launching  enormous  vessels,  to 
sail  with  a  speed  which  but  a  few  years  since  seemed  im- 
possible; introducing  new  manufactures,  and  new  sub- 
stances into  old  manufactures,  and  old  manufactures  into 
new  uses  ;  inventing  new  machines  to  sew  our  clothes  and 
to  reap  our  fields,  to  supersede  human  labor  in  every  branch, 
and  at  the  same  time  employing  additional  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  laborers  from  abroad,  while  human  labor  was 
nevertheless  scarcer  and  dearer  than  ever;  with  all  this 
employment  of  machinery  and  labor,  paying  great  rents 
and  freights,  because  we  cannot  build  houses  as  fast  as  they 
are  wanted  for  dwellings,  nor  vessels  enough  for  the  trans- 
portation, nor  warehouses  sufficient  for  the  sale  of  our  iher- 
chandise ;  seeking  to  tunnel  mountains  for  miles ;  laying 
down  railroads  until  they  cover  the  country  like  a  net, 
and  hastening  over  them  in  flocks  which  exceed  all  that 
has  been  told  us  of  the  migrations  of  birds,  with  a  rapid- 
ity equalling  ^e  average  of  their  speed,  and  on  occasions 
rivalling  the  swiftest,  and  at  the  same  time  spreading  in 
swarms  over  foreign  countries ;  extending  our  settlements 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  still  coveting  more  land  to  make 
it  the  field  of  the  same  mighty  action.  Amidst  such  a 
scene  of  toil  and  business,  hope  and  fear,  pride  and  humili- 
ation, inventings  and  contrivings,  gettings  and  spendings, 
comings  and  goings,  plans  and  disappointments,  successes 
and  defeats,  struggles  filling  the  day,  anxieties  breaking  the 
rest  of  the  night,  and  cares  waiting  for  the  morrow,  —  a 
game  in  respect  to  its  changes ;  a  race  with  regard  to  the 
rapidity  and  urgency  of  its  progress ;  a  competition  for  po- 
sition, where  no  price  is  too  great  tabe  paid  for  superiority ; 
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—  amid  such  a  sceoe,  how  difficult  it  is  to  teach  those  en- 
grossed in  it,  that  all  this  business  is  not  the  great  business 
of  life ;  diat  none  of  these  ends  are  its  great  end,  nor  these 
goods,  evils,  and  interests  its  great  good,  evil,  or  interest ; 
but  ^at  these  great  realities  exclude  the  greatest  reality. 
The  necessity  of  such  teaching  is  greater  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  its  difficulty.  Yet  it  is  at  such  times,  when  the  need 
is  greatest,  that»  by  a  natural  consequence,  the  numbers  of 
the  ministry  are  smallest  How,  then,  among  all  these 
pdwers  of  this  world  acting  intensely  upon  men,  are  we 
to  put  upon  them  "  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  "  ? 
A  church  that  is  a  real  and  true  church  is  bound  not  to 
rest  until  it  has  found  an  answer  to  this  question. 

It  is  said,  that  with  every  evil  comes  a  remedy.  When 
the  great  material  interests  of  which  we  have  spoken  began 
to  develop  themselves,  printing  was  mvented  ;  but  for  some 
time  its  power  was  little  felt.  Books  were  scarce,  and  few 
could  read.  The  evil  and  the  remedy  were  both  in  their 
infancy,  and  grew  up  together.  Invention  has  increased 
the  power  of  presses,  reducing  at  the  same  time  the  amount 
of  labor  and  the  cost  of  paper,  types,  and  ink.  Cheap 
printing,  large  editions,  and  schools  have  filled  the  country 
with  books  and  readers,  until  the  press  has  acquired  a 
power  over  the  minds  of  men  in  some  proportion  to  the 
engrossing  influence  of  the  material  powers  which  we  have 
just  considered,  and  may  be  used  to  counteract  them.  It 
has  been  shown  how  extensively  other  denominations  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  advantage.  Here  is  the  evil ; 
here  is  the  remedy.  Here  are  others  stimulating  us  by 
their  example  ;  duty  to  God  and  love  to  man  pleading  with 
us  ;  a  decent  regard  to  our  own  interest  and  reputation  as 
a  denomination  pressing  us  with  lower  motives;  and  all 
throwing  a  deep  responsibility  on  our  decision. 
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Sixthly.  Unitarianism  and  Unitarians  as  such  require  a 
short  consideration  in  relation  to  this  question  of  the  circu- 
lation of  hooks.  It  is  for  our  interest,  as  well  as  for  the 
interest  of  our  common  Christianity,  that  other  denomina- 
tions should  know  what  we  do  in  fact  believe.  Their  hos- 
tility to  us,  which  has  done  so  much  harm  by  exciting  fears, 
ill  feelings,  and  dissensions,  has  arisen  greatly  from  a  mistake 
as  to  what  we  believe.  They  had  persuaded  themselves 
that  Unitarianism  did  not  differ  much  from  Naturalism,  or 
would  certainly  lead  to  it,  although  we,  like  them,  have 
repudiated  and  opposed  it.  A  great  part  of  them  in  New 
England,  and  some  elsewhere,  begin  to  perceive  and  ac- 
knowledge their  mistake.  By  the  circulation  of  our  books 
among  them  we  may  do  much  to  remove  these  errors.  As 
we  perceive  among  them  the  dawn  of  kinder  feelings  and 
a  more  just  appreciation,  and  as  the  facts  stated  elsewhere 
in  this  circular  show  to  what  extent  they  are  now  willing  to 
receive  and  read  our  books,  it  seems  to  be  our  duty  and  in- 
terest to  avail  ourselves  of  such  an  opportunity,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  books. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  the  proper  place  to  answer  an  objec- 
tion which  has  generally  been  made  by  some  Unitarians  to 
all  action  by  the  denomination,  and  may  therefore  be  made 
to  this  undertaking.  The  objection  is,  that  this  action  ne- 
cessarily carries  forward  the  views  of  our  own  denomina- 
tion ;  that  this  is  a  sectarian  movement,  and  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  do  anything  for  sectarian  objects.  Some  of  them  are 
willing  to  aid  the  action  of  other  denominations,  but  not 
that  of  their  own.  Now,  according  to  their  definition,  when 
the  denomination,  whom  they  aid,  by  its  action  carries  for- 
ward its  own  views,  it  carries  forward  sectarianism ;  so  that, 
after  all,  they  do  actually  aid  sectarian  action.  Practically, 
then,  they  do  not  object  to  sectarian  action,  but  to  the  action 
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of  their  own  sect  alone,  and  to  that  only  because  it  is  their 
own  sect,  —  that  is,  because  they  voluntarily  chose  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  it.  They  resemble  soldiers  enlisted 
in  a  regiment  who  should  be  willing  to  serve  in  any  regi- 
ment, provided  it  was  not  the  regiment  in  which  they  en- 
listed, and  whose  only  objection  to  that  was,  that  they  had 
voluntarily  enlisted  in  it,  and  had  thus  made  it  their  own  duty 
to  serve  particularly  there.  It  is  true,  that  each  denomina- 
tion propagates  the  Grospel  by  miscnonaries  and  books,  as 
that  denomination  believes  it  How  else  can  it  propagate 
it  ?  And  doubdess  each  member  of  it  rejoices  in  its  pros- 
perity. But  is  this  its  chief  object  ?  Are  not  its  great  objects 
Christ  and  his  Gospel  and  the  salvation  of  souls  ?  If  each 
member  should  thus  refuse  to  act  with  his  denomination, 
the  result  would  be,  either  that  no  one  would  act  at  all,  or 
the  tiews  of  a  denomination  would  be  carried  forward  by 
any  body  except  those  who  believed  them.  The  Unitarian 
would  be  carrying  forward  the  Gospel  as  the  Orthodox 
believes  it,  the  Baptist  as  the  Methodist  believes  it,  and  the 
Methodist  as  the  Universalist  believes  it,  the  Universalist  as 
the  Episcopalian  believes  it,  and  the  Orthodox  as  the  Unita- 
rian believes  it.  Would  Christ  and  his  Gospel  and  the  sal- 
vation of  souls  be  best  advanced  in  this  way  ? 

The  form  of  the  objection  is  sometimes  varied ;  the  oh* 
jector  is  willing  to  carry  forward  the  common  doctrines  of 
all  denominations,  but  not  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  any.  At 
present  the  Church  acts  only  by  denominations,  each  carry- 
ing forward  its  own  views.  He  must  persuade  some  denom- 
ination to  exclude  its  own  views  from  its  own  action,  and 
then  act  with  it,  or  he  must  act  by  himself,  both  of  which  are 
improbable,  or  he  must  not  act  at  all,  which  is  the  usual  result. 
And  the  objector  must  know  and  under  the  circumstances  in- 
tend to  do  nothing,  except  to  wish  the  circumstances  di&rent. 
10» 
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The  Unitarian  denomination  rejects  the  greatest  number  of 
the  peculiarities,  and  comes  the  nearest  to  his  idea,  and  if 
he  will  not  act  with  them,  he  must  take  the  responsibility 
of  disobeying  precepts,  and  neglecting  to  perform  duties, 
which  have  no  such  limitation  in  the  Gospels. 

Brethren,  we  have  thus  imperfectly  spread  successively  be- 
fore you  the  different  fields  of  labor  into  which  we  propose 
to  enter.  These  scenes  have  passed  in  review  before  us,  in  a 
succession  like  the  unrolling  of  a  moving  diorama;  and  we 
hope  that  some  of  them  will  also  resemble  those  dissolving 
views,  in  which  winter  by  degrees  changes  to  summer,  and 
what  was  desolate  and  deserted  brightens  into  fertility  and 
beauty.  By  your  help  we  will  send  into  these  fields  laborers, 
all  of  whom  are  worthy,  and  some  of  whom  have  received, 
their  hire  ;  —  Worcester,  and  Channing,  and  Norton,  and 
the  Wares,  the  learned  father  and  the  saintly  son,  and  the 
Peabodys,  and  Noyes,  and  Whitman,  and  Dewey,  and  Bar- 
tol,  and  Eliot,  and  Sears,  and  all  the  writers  of  our  tracts  and 
in  our  periodicals.  We  will  send  them  to  a  wider  ministry 
than  they  have  ever  yet  known.  They  shall  indeed  be 
ministers  at  large,  for  the  whole  country  will  be  their  par- 
ish. When  they  speak  by  their  writings,  they  can  preach 
on  the  same  Sabbath  in  the  humble  log-house  and  the 
solemn  temple ;  in  the  solitary  wilderness  and  in  the  crowded 
city ;  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. They  need  not  be  absent  from  one  pulpit  to  be 
present  in  another ;  but  their  voice  can  be  heard  at  the  same 
moment,  in  every  home  throughout  the  land,  and  men^s 
hearts  will  burn  within  them,  as  they  talk  with  them  by  many 
way-sides. 

Brethren,  before  you  decide,  think  again  of  the  Great 
West,  which  grows  greater  and  wider,  even  while  you  read. 
Fathers  and  mothers,  this  Western  world  is  to  be  the  home 
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of  many  of  your  children  and  your  children's  children. 
Sisters  and  brothers,  one  by  one  the  companions  of  your 
infancy  leave  the  family  circle  to  find  new  homes  among  its 
prairies  and  forests.  Will  not  your  thoughts  and  your 
anxieties  follow  them  to  scenes  so  different  from  any  that 
you  or  they  have  ever  known.  Have  you  no  fear,  that 
year  by  year  may  wear  away  from  their  remembrance  the 
moral  and  religious  habits  of  New  England.  Have  you  no 
fear  that  a  society  without  these  restraints  may  spring  up 
around  them,  endangering  the  best  interests,  both  theirs  and 
our  own.  Politicians  and  patriots,  what  will  be  the  state  of 
our  country,  when  the  power  is  in  their  hands  ?  If  you 
would  prevent  these  evils,  you  must  follow  them  with  some- 
thing more  than  your  thoughts  and  anxieties.  The  mighty 
tide  of  emigration  continues  to  roll  on  far  beyond  the  sound 
of  the  church-going  bell ;  and  in  order  that  it  may  hereafter 
be  heard  there,  the  habits,  feelings,  and  principles  which 
belong  to  it  must  be  preserved  and  maintained.  We  offer 
you  the  only  means  in  our  denomination  of  doing  this,  by 
sending  books  and  tracts,  ^^  those  silent  and  eloquent  preach- 
ers,^' until  the  living  preacher  can  come.  So  shall  the 
Church  and  worship  of  God  be  established,  and  '*  unborn 
generations  raise  the  long  succession  of  his  praise.^^ 

Our  appeal  is  before  you.  If  it  is  not  in  vain,  give  your 
name  and  assistance  to  the  committee  appointed  in  your  par- 
bh.  The  works  which  you  aid  us  to  distribute  will  some- 
times remove  doubts  from  minds  which  will  listen  only  to  us, 
and  defend  Christian  faith  against  attacks  only  more  <]an- 
gerous  because  conducted  with  decency  and  learning. 
They  will  do  much  to  correct  mistakes  concerning  our  own 
opinions,  and  to  conduct  safely  to  the  permanent  truth  and 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel  the  existing  transitions  in  the 
opinions  of  others.    They  will  speak  to  men  amid  the  soli- 
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tudes  of  the  ocean,  and  the  scarcely  less  solitary  retreats 
to  which  misery  retires  in  the  crowded  town.  They  will 
preserve  individual  principles  until  churches  can  he  estab- 
lished, and  make  churches  more  intelligent,  earnest,  and 
spiritual,  where  they  already  exist.  They  will  often  consti- 
tute  the  child*s  first  lesson  concerning  God  and  heaven,  and 
will  comfort  the  chamber  of  sickness  and  smooth  the  pillow 
of  death,  when  no  other  human  aid  and  comfort  is  at 
hand. 
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or  be  of  service  to  any  of  the  large  class  whom  you  repre- 
sent, I  have  no  right  to  decline  the  attempt.  I  give  no 
Somise,  however,  as  to  the  extent  to  which.  I  may  go,  or 
e  exact  course  I  may  pursue.  You  must  leave  it  all  to 
my  convenience  and  preference,  and  you  must  not  com- 
plain if  I  deal  as  plainly  with  you  as  you  are  apt  to  deal 
with  others. 

You  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking,  sometimes  jocosely, 
sometimes  severely,  of  the  discord  and  bitterness  among 
Christians,  their  many  imperfections,  and  the  wide  distance 
between  their  profession  and  practice.  There  is  too  mucb 
truth  in  what  you  say  :  but  how  it  proves,  at  the  worst,  the 
falsehood  or  absurdity  of  the  Christian  religion,  does  not 
appear ;  nor  is  it  evident  that  you  yourself,  or  doubters 
and  reprovers  in  general,  are  any  more  consistent  or  more 
perfect  than  the  majority  of  believers. 

But  I  will  not  begin  with  being  an  accuser.  The  honesty 
of  your  doubts  and  the  singleness  of  your  motives  I  see  rib 
reason  for  questioning.  It  is  a  narrow  and  pernicious 
judgment  that  assumes  all  belief  in  religion  to  be  virtuous, 
and  all  unbelief  sinful ;  and  though  it  were  true  and  palpa- 
ble, in  the  present  instance,  that  the  motives  which  actuate 
you  are  not  pure  and  single,  there  might  be  the  more  rea- 
son for  making  an  attempt  to  reveal  you  to  yourself,  both 
in  your  inconsistencies  and  your  wants. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  in  all  such  inquiries,  is  to 
agree  upon  the  question  itself,  —  to  have  a  mutual  under- 
standing as  to  the  point  of  the  discussion.  To  give  you 
briefly  my  own  view  of  it,  I  lay  down  the  following  propo- 
sition: "The  Christian  revelation  is  an  historical  fact, 
resting  upon  the  same  basis  of  evidence  as  other  historical 
facts,  and  to  be  proved  or  disproved  in  the  same  manner.'* 
The  distinction  of  this  assertion  is  to  be  seen  in  the  word 
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facU  Christianity  is  not  an  opinion,  a  sentiment,  a  doc- 
trine or  system  of  doctrines,  a  theory  or  creed ;  but  it  is, 
or  it  is  not,  a  fact,  —  the  fact  of  a  revelation,  a  new  re- 
ligion, —  tO'  be  substantiated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  life 
of  Caesar  or  the  death  of  Socrates.  If  you  object  that  the 
word  "  revelation  "  is  vague  and  should  be  defined,  I  an- 
swer,  that,  without  any  attempt  at  a  precise  or  complete 
definition,  I  use  the  word  "  revelation,"  as  I  design  to  use  all 
words,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation, — denoting  a  "  super- 
natural communication."  It  is  easy  to  ring  changes  on  the 
meaning  of  ^^  supernatural,"  and  to  perplex  yourself  or 
another  in  regard  to  it.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  any  hon- 
est and  humble  inquirer  ever  felt  any  difficulty  on  this 
point,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  spend  time  upon  it.  There 
is  a  strict  and  a  loose  sense  in  which  men  use  the  term 
^^  revelation."  All  truth,  knowledge,  science,  may  be  said 
to  be  revealed.  Season  is  a  revelation ;  Nature  is  a  revela- 
fton ;  and  many  there  are  who  affirm  that  their  own  nature, 
their  intuitions,  instincts,  are  as  much  a  revelation  as  any^ 
.  other,  and  no  other  is  necessary,  or  indeed  possible.  This 
brings  the  question  back  to  a  matter  oi  fact.  I  do  not 
choose  to  dispute  about  insdncts  or  intuitions.  I  know 
nothing  of  yours,  you  know  nothing  of  mine.  There  is  no 
common  ground  between  us.  And  if  a  man  begin  with 
asserting  that  his  own  knowledge  is  sufficient,  that  his 
conscience  teaches  him  more  than  any  one  else  can,  even 
God,  it  is.  better  to  leave  him  to  his  own  conceit.  If  he 
live  long,  or  if  he  die  early,  he  may  find  that  there  are 
some  realities,  out  of  himself. 

The  Christian  revelation  is  a  reality.  As  a  divine  com- 
munication, as  a  message  from  God  to  man  given  super- 
naturally,  it  is  an  open  fact,  for  which  no  intelligible  ac- 
count can  be  given,  without  either  admitting  that  which 
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appears  upon  its  face,  or  branding  the  whole  as  a  fabrica- 
tion. The  Bible  contains  a  revelation,  distinct  in  kind  and 
mode  from  any  revelation  of  nature  or  reason,  or  it  con* 
tains  a  mass  of  falsehoods.  It  is  what  it  professes  to  be, 
or  it  is  a  stupendous  cheat,  for  whose  origin,  motive,  and 
continued  success  it  is  as  difiicult  to  account  as  for  any 
vast  effect  without  an  adequate  or  even  possible  cause. 
Christianity  proclaims  itself  to  be  a  direct  message  from 
Grod.  The  messenger  claims  a  miraculous  origin,  pos- 
sesses and  imparts  miraculous  powers,  and  appeals  to 
miraculous  works.  > 

Now,  it  is  totally  irrelevant  to  deny  the  possibility  or 
credibility  of  miracles,  to  offer  a  theory  of  miracles  which 
reduces  them  to  natural  incidents,  or  to  say  that  they  are 
not  necessary  or  not  conclusive.  This  is  a  false  issue,  and 
it  is  surprising  that  so  many  sensible  men  and  women  are 
carried  away  by  it.  You  may  remember  a  discussion  a 
year  or  two  ago,  in  the  American  Unitarian  Associatioir, 
when  the  Executive  Committee  presented  their  Annual 
Report,  containing  aj^'  statement  of  belief.^'  Its  adoption 
was  objected  to  by  some  present,  and  the  discussion  ran 
off,  I  hardly  know  how,  into  a  dispute  upon  "  the  value  of 
miracles."  The  Report  said  nothing  of  the  value  of  mira- 
cles ;  nor  is  that  the  question  at  issue  between  believers 
and  unbelievers  of  any  class.  It  is  the  fad  of  miracles 
that  is  in  dispute,  and  between  the  fact  and  the  value  there 
is  a  wide  difference.  You  are  welcome  to  estimate  their 
value  as  you  please.  To  different  minds  they  have  a 
very  different  value.  Some  Christians  give  them  a  much 
larger  place  than  others.  Some  do  not  need  them ;  and  to 
many  t>f  us,  probably  to  the  great  body  of  confirmed  be- 
lievers, the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  seldom  occur, 
or  are  little  dwelt  upon,  in  comparison  with  the  discourses 
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and  character  of  Christ    So  much  the  better.    If  the  dis- 
courses and  character  of  Christ  so  impress  men  that  they 
need  no  other  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  and  scarcely 
think  of  the  miracles  as  such,  it  is  one  of  the  best  evi- 
dences of  the  truth  of  Christianity.    If  this  be  all  that  you 
claim,  or«ll  that  you  stumble  at,  you  need  give  yourself 
no  concern.     But  if  you  go  a  step  further,  .or  many  steps 
further,  and  deny  the  miracles,  throw  them  out  of  the  record, 
pronounce  them  fabulous  and  false,  you  impeach  the  ve- 
racity of  that  same  Christ  whose  character  so  impresses 
you,  amd  overthrow  your  own  pretence.     You  say,  "  No, 
I  only  impeach,  or  rather  I  doubt,  the  truthfulness  of  the 
narratives,  the  soundness  of  their  reasoning,  or  the  fidelity 
of  the  transmitted  record."     Well,  what  proof  have  you, 
then,  of  any  part  of  the  lecord  ?     Why  do  you  believe  the 
discourses  which  the  same   narrators  give  you,  and  on 
which  you  so  insist  as  conclusive  ?     How  came  those  false 
witnesses,  or,  at  the  best,  Very  credulous  and  weak-minded 
men,  to  conceive  of  such  a  being  as  Christ,  and  so  deline- 
ate his  character  that  you  pronounce  it  divine  ?     Do  you 
see  no  inconsistency  there  ?      It  is  at  best  an  appeal  to 
your  own  consciousness,  your  own   sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  as  the  only  tribunal  whose  decisions  you  accept  or 
can  trust     Nay,  it  is  worse  than  this.    You  would  impose 
those  same  decisions,  those  convictions  and  intuitions  of 
your  own,  upon  others  and  all.    Your  own  mind,  and  in  its 
present  state,  is  to  be  the  criterion  of  every  mind.    If  you 
do  not  need  the  evidence  bf  miracles,  no  one  does.     If  you 
prefer  other  satisfaction,  so  must  every  one  else,  and  at 
the  same  time  distrust  this ;  yea,  deny  the  reality  of  tfiis. 
For  to  that  again  does  it  come,  or  the  argument  amounts 
to  nothing.     If  you  question  ^e  reidity  of  miracles,  if  you 
reject  them  as  matters  of  fact,  and  would  tear  them  out  of 
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the  record,  say  so,  and  then  we  understand  each  other. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  admit  their  truth,  you  may  hold 
your  own  theory  in  regard  to  them,  and  attach  to  them 
such  relative  value  as  you  think  belongs  to  them  among 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  without  impairing,  in  my 
judgment,  your  title  to  the  name  of  believer.  There  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  explanation  of  a 
miracle  and  its  rejection,  or  between  the  place  assigned  to 
it  in  the  scale  of  evidence  and  the  question  of  its  truth  or 
falsehood.  And  it  is  a  very  childish  thing  to  attempt  to 
decide  this  question  by  a  reference  to  mere  feeling.  * 

Still  you  say,  and  many  insist,  that  no  outward  evidence 
can  prove  that  to  be  true  which  is  not  felt  to  be  true,  and 
that  which  is  felt  to  be  true  needs  no  other  proof.  Both 
parts  of  this  common  assertion  are  questionable  in  point  of 
fact,  and  feeble  as  argument.  It  is  more  than  question- 
able, it  is  certainly  false,  that  no  outward  evidence  can 
avail  without  inward  conviction,  or  against  it.  Of  course 
we  cannot  believe  that  which  we  knoto  to  be  untrue.  But 
half  our  ko<^ledge  rests  upon  evidence  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  feeling,  and  no  relation  to  consciousness.  Judg- 
ing by  my  own  consciousness,  or  my  sense  of  right  and  of 
fitness,  1  should  doubt  the  reality  of  many  events  which  I 
knew  to  have  occurred,  and  many  characters  which  I  knew 
to  have  existed.  I  read  of  wonderful  men  and  wonderful 
deeds  in  time  psist,  —  am  i  to  judge  them  genuine  or  spu- 
rious, according  to  my  own  notions  of  propriety  and  j^roba- 
bility  ?  Then  would  many  a  *fact  become  fiction,  and 
fiction  fact. 

There  are  facts  which  are  not  only  independent  of  con- 
sciousness, but  directly  opposed  to  it,  —  opposed  to  the  tes- 
timony even  of  the  senses.  Such  are  some  of  the.  facts  of 
science.     We  see  the  sun  rise  and  set ;  we  know  it  does 
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neither. .  We  feel  that  the  earth  is  still,  yet  know  it  is  al- 
ways revolving.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  knowledge, 
and  the  ground  of  a  conviction,  so  in  defiance  of  universal 
observation  ?  It  is  of  the  nature  of  faith,  and  it  stands 
upon  the  testimony  of  competent  men.  Without  any  ques- 
tioning, with  no  demonstration,  and  no  capacity  in  many 
cases  of  following  the  demonstration,  men  believe  that 
which  they  do  not  understand,  and  act  through  life  upon 
the  truth  of  what  seems  to  them  incredible !  And  what 
becomes  of  your  favorite  criteria,  —  intuition  and  sensa- 
tion ?* 

Come  back  to  the  question  of  fact.  This  is  the  proper 
question,  the  only  fair  question,  and  a  fair  inquirer  will 
not  attempt  to  evade  it.  It  is  all  that  I  propose  to  establish 
in  the  present  letter.  Yet  it  is  not  merely  preliminary,  but 
a  part  of  the  discussion,  and  essential  to  the  whole.  For 
unless  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about,  it  is  useless  to 
talk  ;  and  when  we  do  know,  a  great  part  of  the  work  is 
done  ;  — especially  in  this  case,  where  the  first  question  of 
all,  and  one  that  affects  all,  is  this.  By  what  kind  of  evi- 
dence is  Christianity  proved  and  accepted,  and  by  what 
kind  of  evidence  is  it  disproved  and  rejected  ?  Or  take  it 
thus,  and  bring  it  home  to  your  own  case.  How  will  you 
know  when  you  have  proved  Christianity  to  be  true  or 
false  }  Have  you  asked  yourself  this  question,  my  inquir- 
ing friend  ?  Have  you  looked  closely  at  the  nature  of  the 
inquiry  ?  There  are  many  who  do  not,  I  know ;  many 
unbelievers,  and  nearly  as  many  believers,  it  may  be.  It 
is  true,  doubtless,  as  you  say,  that  multitudes  accept  Chris- 
tianity without  knowing  why.  Through  inheritance,  edu- 
cation, custom,  policy,  indolence,  dread  of  heresy  and  the 
odium  of  dissent,  they  find  themselves  believers,  many  of 
them  real,  many  only  nominal.    But  even  with  the  latter, 
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if  the  religion  be  true  and  a  blessiDg  to  society,  they  share 
the  blessing,  though  they  may  deserve  no  credit  for  their 
belief,  and  would  be  stronger  and  better  men  if  it  stood  on 
the  true  basis,  on  intelligent  and  firm  conviction.  But  does 
this  prove  anything  against  the  religion,  or  anything  in 
favor  of  doubters  and  rejecters  ?  Are  you  sure  that  they 
are  any  more  consistent  or  intelligent  in  their  unbelief  ? 
If  the  question  were  made  to  turn  upon  intelligence,  or 
upon  moral  character,  Christianity  probably  would  have 
nothing  to  fear.  'iSut  this  would  not  be  a  fair  test,  nor 
would  it  be  possible  to  make  a  just  comparison.  I  aesume 
nothing  as  to  character  in  favor  of  one  class  or  against  the 
other.  Christians  have  done  harm  enough,  by  imputing  to 
unbelief  in  the  abstract,  and'  to  all  unbelievers,  depravity 
of  motive  or  life.  Let  us  shun  these  allegations,  leave  all 
comparisons,  whether  of  morals  or  mind,  and  come  to  the 
single,  fair  question.  And  let  me  make  it  clear,  though 
with  repetition. 

Christianity  \s  a  fact.  As  a  revelation  strictly,  as  a  spe- 
cial communication  from  God  to  man  through  Jesus  Christ, 
with  both  natural  and  supernatural  confirmation,  it  is  an 
historical  fact,  to  be  investigated,  sifted,  proved,  or  dis- 
proved, like  other  alleged  facts,  institutions,  pr  revelations, 
dating  their  origin  at  a  remote  but  defined  period.  And 
this  we  further  aver :  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  the  faith 
and  fate  of  his  early  followers,  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  state 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Christian,  by  the  force  of 
means  not  common  or  merely  human,  are  facts  as  capable 
of  demonstration  as  the  acts  of  Nero,  the  great  persecutor, 
or  the  arguments  of  Celsus,  the  first  noted  objector.  And 
starting  from  this  point,  I  will  simply  ask,  at  present,  how 
we  know  anjrthing  about  the  persecutions  of  Nero  or  the 
arguments  of  Celsus  ?     Note  it,  as  a  curious  circumstance. 
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lying  at  the  threshold  of  such  an  inquiry,  and  offering  in- 
struction as  to  its  merits,  that  men  take  for  granted,  with- 
out proof  or  question,  all  that  is  told  of  Nero  and  Celsus, 
particularly  the  objections  of  the  latter,  who  wrote  in  the 
second  century,  and  those  of  Porphyry  in  the  third,  and' 
Julian  in  the  fourth,  —  they  take  these  for  granted,  and  turn 
them  against  Christianity,  while  they  deny  or  doubt  the 
Tery  characters,  writings,  faith,  and  life  of  those  contem- 
poraneous with  these  assailants,  composing  the  very  per- 
sons and  facts  which  they  assailed,  and  coming  down  to  us 
through  the  same  testimony.  In  truth,  the  writings  of  the 
assailants  themselves,  their >  quotations  from  the  Gospels, 
and  various  admissions,  contain  no  small  or  unimportant 
part  of  the  facts  to  be  proved.  To  proceed  strictly  in  or- 
der, therefore,  if  one  means  to  demolish  the  whole  structure 
of  Christianity  as  it  stands  in  the  Grospels,  he  should  begiif 
with  demolishing  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian  ;  and  hav- 
ing conclusively  proved  that  no  such  men  ever  existed,  or 
that  they  said  nothing  about  the  Christian  heresy,  and  evi- 
dently knew  not  its  existence  ^at  that  ^arly  day,  he  may 
then  be  ready  to  strike  at  the  foundation,  namely,  the  pre- 
tended fact,  that  the  Gospels  were  then  in  existence,  and 
were  the  same  as  those  we  now  hold. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  tlie  question  before  us 
now  ;  and  believe  me  yours,  in  good  faith. 

H. 


"  It  is  putting  catechisms  and  confessions  out  of  their 
place  to  look  on  them  as  magazines  of  truth.  There  's 
some  of  your  stout  orthodox  folks  just  over  ready  to  stretch 
the  Bible  to  square  with  their  catechism  ;  all  very  well,  all 
very  needful  as  a  landmark ;  but  what  I  say  is,  do  not  let 
that  wretched,  mutilated  thing  be  thrown  between  me  and 
the  Bible ''  —  Dr.  Chalmers. 
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AN  ORDINATION  CHARGE. 

[At  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Charles  Henrj  Wheeler  as  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  ^ Chorch  and  Society  in.Danvers,  on  the  4th  of  October 
last,  the  charge  was  given  by  his  father,  Rev.  Amos  D.  Wheeler,  of 
Bmnswick)  Me.  Something  more  than  the  parental  relation  gave 
peculiar  interest  to  this  performance.  We  have  asked  and  received 
permission  to  insert  it  in  oar  Journal.] 

When  the  Apostle  Paul,  after  a  long  experience  in  the 
daties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Christian  ministry,  had 
introduced  the  youthful  Timothy  into  the  field  of  ministe- 
rial labor,  and  constituted  him  the  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Ephesus,  he  addressed  him  as  his  ^^  own  son  in  the  faith," 
and  gave  him  a  written  Charge^  which  is  preserved  to  us 
m  the  two  Epistles  bearing  his  name.  The  example  of 
Paul  has  been  followed  in  the  Congregational  churches 
upon  all  similar  occasions ;  and  there  is  a  very  obviou's 
propriety,  as  well  as  utility,  in  adhering  to  the  time-hal- 
lowed usage.  In  accordance  with  your  expressed  desire, 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  this  Ecclesiastical  Council,  1 
am  present,  at  this  time,  to  perform  such  a  part ;  and  if  I 
cannot  speak  to  you  with  the  authority  of  Paul,  I  may  cer- 
tainly claim  the  right  to  advise  you,  in  virtue  of  a  relation- 
ship which  is  even  more  intimate  than  that  of  an  own  son 
in  the  faith. 

The  present  occasion  is  one  of  no  ordinary  interest  both 
to  you  and  to  me.  To  you,  it  is  the  commencement  of 
new  cares,  duties,  trials,  and  responsibilities:  to  me,  the 
fulfilment,  in  part,  of  my  long  cherished  hopes,  with  refer- 
ence to  your  aims  and  pursuits  in  life.  I  know  your  views, 
feelings,  and  principles  too  well  to  permit  even  a  momen- 
tary doubt,  that,  in  entering  upon  this  new  sphere  of  duty. 
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you  will  commence  with  a  conscientious  purpose,  and  with 
a  faithful  endeavor  to  do  what  you  can  for  the  advancement 
of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth,  and  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  those  among  whom,  in  the  providence 
of  Grod,  you  are  called  to  labor  and  to  live.  At  a  time  so 
solemn, —  at  an  hour  when  all  trivial  thoughts  must  be 
banished  from  your  mind,  —  at  the  commencement  of  a 
relation  upon  which  consequences  so  momentous  may  de- 
pend, —  the  studied  ornaments  of  diction  would  be  out  of 
place ;  and  I  shall  be  compelled  to  use  great  "  plainness 
of  speech."  Another  will  admonish  the  people  of  the 
duties  which  they  owe  to  you ;  my  part  will  have  been  per- 
formed, when  I  shall  have  reminded  you  of  the  duties 
which  you  owe  to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  to  them. 

You  will,  of  course,  understand,  —  and  all  present  will 
understand,  —  that  there  is  no  one  upon  this  Council  who 
claims  any  right  of  dictation,  or  of  unauthorized  interfer-. 
ence,  in  relation  either  to  your  duties  or  to  the  affairs  of 
this  religious  society.  It  belongs  to  you  and  to  them  to 
determine  all  questions  of  relative  duty  or  interest  among 
yourselves.  We  claim  to  be  Congregational ists,  in  the 
strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  we  adhere  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Congregationalism,  that  every 
church  has  a  right  to  manage  its  own  afiairs  in  its  own 
way,  and  that  Ao  authority  can  properly  be  exercised  upon 
it,  which  does  not  originate  within  it.  We  do  not  admit 
that  the  Apostles,  in  any  such  respect,  have  ever  had'  any 
successors  in  the  Church.  We  are  present  to  aid  and  en- 
courage ;  not  to  control.  We  desire  to  be  helpers  of  your 
joy ;  and  not  to  "  have  dominion  over  your  faith."  In 
everything  of  this  nature,  you  will  be  answerable,  not  to 
us,  but  to  conscience  and  to  God.  But  I  would  not  have 
you  regard  these  services  as  unmeaning  ceremonies.    They 
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have  a  deep  sigDificance,  and  they  ought  to  exert  a  salu- 
tary influence,  and  one  that  will  continue  to  he  felt  long 
after  this  occasion  has  passed  away. 

You  have  now,  my  son,  —  my  son  also  in  the  faith,— 
been  solemnly  consecrated  and  set  apart  to  the  work  of 
the  Gospel  ministry.  You  have  become  an  ^  overseer  in 
Christ's  vineya/d,  an  under-shepherd  to  receive  the  care 
of  Christ's  flock.  And  it  devolves  upon  me  to  say  to  you, 
in  the  words  of  Paul  to  Archippus  :  Tidce  heed  to  the 
ministry  which  thou  hast  received  in  the  Lardy  that  thou 
fulfil  it. 

First  of  all,  remember  that  you  are  to  stand  in  a  Christian 
pulpit,  that  you  have  received  a  Christian  ordination,  and 
that  you  have  been  invited  among  this  people,  in  order  that 
you  may  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  Christian  minister.  If  yo" 
have  come  with  any  other  motive,  or  aim,  or.  expectation, 
your  position  is  a  false  one,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
setting  the  matter  right.  I  need  not  attempt  to  define  to 
you  what  constitutes  a  Christian,  or  a  Christian  minister, 
for  there  is  a  common  understanding  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, which  sufliciently  defines  it  for  the  purpose  which  I 
have  in  view.  When  the  disciple,  in  his  own  estimation, 
becomes  greater  than  his  master, — when  he  deems  him- 
self qualified,  by  reason  of  his  intellectual  or  moral  endow- 
ments, to  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  doctrine  or  character, 
and  to  show  in  what  respect  they  might  have  been  im- 
proved,—  when  he  is  disposed  to  regard  as  mythical  ev- 
erything that  is  recorded  of  Christ,  save  only  such  things 
as  may  agree  with  his  present  experience,  and  those  moral 
sayings  which  Plato  or  Socrates  might  have  uttered  as  well, 
—  then  it  is  time  for  him  to  pause  and  consider  whether  he 
can  honestly  retain  a  position,  the  relations  and  duties  of 
which  are  so  diflerently  estimated  in  the  public  mind.    He 
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may  be  a  Christian  in  character,  and  he  may  be  able  to  do 
good  in  his  way; — Gpd  will  be  the  judge  of  that;  but 
if  he  feels  constrained  to  preach  ^^  another  gospel  '^  from 
that  which  Christ  and  his  Apostles  preached,  and  conse- 
quently that  which,  in  reality,  is  no  gospel  at  all,  he  should 
be  willing  to  forego  the  use  of  a  name  which  no  longer 
expresses  his  true  convictions,  and  which  he  has  therefore 
no  right  to  retain.     I  am  not  seeking  to  withdraw  you  from 
your  allegiance  to  the  truth  ;  for  it  was  the  truth  to  which 
Jesus  himself  bore  witness,  and  the  truth  is  important  above 
all  things  else.     What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  if,  in  the  fluc- 
tuations of  human  opinions,  and  in  the  different  phases  of 
religious  belief  which  all  are   liable  to  experience,  you 
should  ever  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  words  of  Christ 
possess  no  higher  authority  than  your  own,  then  your  proper 
place  will  be  out  of  the  Church,  and  not  in  it.     I  do  not, 
however,  anticipate  any  such  result ;  for  I  have   reason  to 
^^  hope  better  things  of  you,  and  things  which  accompany 
salvation,  though  I  thus  speajj."      While,  therefore,  you 
continue  to  hold  the  office  of  a  Christian  teacher,  I  admon- 
ish you  to  reverence  his  authority,  and  give  heed  to  his 
words.     Receive  his  doctrines  unquestioned,  and  substitute 
no  other  in  their  stead.     Convince  yourself,  in  the  first 
place,  with  respect  to  what  Christ  really  taught,  and  then 
let  the  fact  that  Christ  has  said  it  be  to  you  the  end  of  all 
controversy,  the  solution  of  all  doubts.     Drink  deep  into 
his  spirit,  remembering  always  what  is  written  :  "  He  that 
hath  not  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  none  of  his/^     Exhibit  in  all 
your  intercourse  with  others,  and  in  all  the  daily  walks  of 
life,  the  gentleness  and  forbearance  of  him  who  never  "  broke 
the  bruised  reed,"  nor  "  quenched  the  smoking  flax."     Let 
the  same  tender  compassion  be  shown  to  the  erring  and 
guilty.    Let  the  same  ready  forgiveness  be  extended  to 
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the  penitent.  Let  the  same  kind  words  of  comfort  and 
encouragement  be  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  tried  and 
tempted.  Let  the  same  voice  of  friendship  and  sympathy 
be  heard  by  the  sufiering  and  sorrowing.  Preach  Christ  to 
your  people.  Cro  to  them,  —  not  as  a  mere  lecturer  upon 
morals ;  not  as  a  mere  polemic  upon  subjects  of  thedogical 
oontroversy  and  sectarian  strife ;  but  as  the  bearer  of  a 
heavenly  message,  addressed  personally  to  them,  and  one 
which  they  cannot  reject  but  at  their  peril.  Preach  Christ 
from  the  pulpit ;  preach  him  in  the  domestic  circle ;  preach 
him  by  the  way-side ;  preach  him  always  and  everywhere, 
by  word  and  by  deed,  whenever  you  can  find  a  willing  lis- 
tener, wherever  you  can  quicken  the  germ  of  a  religious 
life.  Point  always  to  Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world,  —  as  the  Saviour  of  men,  as  the 
conqueror  of  death. 

You  will  endeavor,  of  course,  to  maintain  the  true  inde- 
.  pendence  of  the  pulpit.  You  will  not  allow  your  judgment 
to  be  warped,  nor  your  action  to  be  impeded,  by  any  im- 
proper interference  with  your  own  sphere  of  duty.  You 
will  not  be  restrained  from  giving  utterance  to  what  you 
may  deem  important  truth,  from  any  unworthy  motives  of 
fear  or  favor.  You  will  not  keep  back  from  your  hearers 
anything  which  would  be  profitable  to  them,  from  any  con- 
siderations of  personal  detriment  or  advantage.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  you  will  be  careful  not  to  sacrifice  the  substance 
for .  the  shadow,  the  reality  for  the  mere  name.  You  will 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  say  and  do  things  which  you 
would  otherwise  regard  as  inexpedient,  from  the  mere  de- 
sire of  being  thought  independent,  thus  reducing  yourself 
to  bondage  on  the  pretence  of  being  free.  You  will  re- 
member, moreover,  that  others  have  rights  as  well  as  you, 
and  that  you  are  bound  to  respect  those  rights ;  that  others 
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have  consciences  as  well  Ab  you,  and  are  under  the  same 
obligations  to  obey  them.     Absolute  independence  nowhere 
exists,  and  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit  must  of  coufse  have  its 
limits.     A  Chnstian  congregation  would  certainly  be  justi- 
fied in  refusing  to  sit  patiently  under  the  ministrations  o£ 
ooe  who  should  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  his  po- 
sition to  inculcate  immt^ralities,  or  the  principles  of  undis- 
sembled  atheism.     The  only  difficulty  is  in  deciding  just 
where  the  limits  should  be  fixed.     There^  are  many  causes 
operating  at  the  present  time  to  render  the  duties  of  the 
Christian  minister  embarrassing,  and  to  interpose  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  his  success.     And  perhaps  there  never  was 
a  period  when  he  needed  more  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
and  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove.    I  am  aware  that  mere 
considerations   of  prudence   have   but  little  weight  with 
many,  and  that  questions  of  mere  expediency  are  deemed 
improper  to  be  entertained.     I  know  that  it  is  a  maxim 
with  some,  that  whoever  has  a  word  of  truth  is  bound, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  utter  it,  whether  men  are  pre- 
pared for  it  or  not.     But  I  know,  too,  that  Jesus  always 
imparted  the  truth  to  his  followers  as  they  were  able  to 
bear  it ;  and  that  his.  chosen  Apostles,  imitating  his  exam- 
ple, were^  accustomed  to  feed  with  "  milk  "  those  who  were 
unable  as  yet  to  endure  ^^  strong  meat.''    Let  it  never  be 
forgotten,  that  there  is  not  only  a  best  thing  to  be  said  and 
done,  but  also  a  best  time  and  manner  for  saying  and  doing 
it ;  that  there  is  a  time  to  be  silent,  as  well  as  to  speak  ; 
and  that  he  who  is  unable  to  discern  the  difference  is  hardly 
to  be  trusted  in  "rightly  dividing  the  word  of  God."     He 
will  involve  himself  in  perpetual  difficulties,  without  accom- 
plishing any  great  amount  of  good. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  much  evil  in  the  world  that  can 
and  ought  to  be  removed.    There  is  much  that  is  faulty  in 
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human  institutions.  There  is  much  that  is  wrong  in  the 
administration  of  human  governments.  There  are  preva- 
lent social^  vices,  and  habits  of  personal  immorality,  world- 
liness,  and  sin.  And  there  is  that  in  the  common  instincts 
and  propensities  of  mankind,  which,  in  its  natural  operation 
and  tendency,  leads  to  them  all.  The  minister  of  the 
Gospel  ought,  therefore,  by  the  v^ry  nature  of  his  office, 
to  be  the  foremost  among  ^reformers.  The  character  and 
condition  of  the  world  are  to  be  changed ;  and  this  work, 
if  accomplished  at  all,  must  be  accomplished  through  hu- 
man instrumentalities.  Christ  came  in  order  to  ^^  make  all 
things  new,^'  and  the  preachers  of  his  Gospel  are  bound  to 
labor  for  this  result.  -But  ^^  no  man  is  crowned  unless  he 
strive  lawfully."  No  improper  means  should  be  resorted 
to,  even  for^  the  purpose  of  doing  good.  Carnal  weapons 
are  never  to  bef  employed  in  a  spiritual  warfare.  The 
minister  of  Christ  should  be  a  true  and  earnest  reformer ; 
but  i^he  ought  never  to^  become  a  bold  and  reckless  inno- 
vator. All  motion  is  not  progress.  All  changes  are  not 
improvements.  The  true  spirit  of  reform,  as  exem]plified 
in  the  Gospel  ,*Js  always  united  with  a  wise  and  moderate 
conservatism ;  and  true  conservatism  will  always  give 
place  to  prudent  and  safe  reforms.  ^'  Prove  all  things  : 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  —  is  the  most  correct  rule  in 
principle  and  the  best  in  practice.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten. 
The  proper  sphere  of  a  minister's  duties  is  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  parish.  I  do  not  say  that  he  is  never  to  pass 
beyond  them,  —  that  he  is  never  to  perform  labors  for  the 
benefit  of  others  than  those  who  attend  upon  his  ministry. 
He  is  the  servant  of  Christ,  and  is  to  go  where  Christ  di- 
rects, and  to  do  what  Christ  commands.  In  a  certain 
sense,  he  is  a  debtor  to  all  men,  and  should  do  good  to  all 
as  he  may  have  opportunity.     He  has  a  right  to  such  oc- 
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casional  relief  as  may  be  afforded  by  ministerial  exchanges. 
He  has  a  right  to  such  seasons  of  relaxation  and  rest  as  his 
health  may  require,  and  as  will  tend  to  render  him  better 
fitted  for  the  ordinary  routine  <^  parochial  cares.  But  he 
has  no  right  to  seek  labor  and  prefit  abroad,  to  the  neglect 
of  duties  at  home.  *  Remember  that  you  have  entered  into 
a  moral  andJegal  contract  with  this  religious  society,  and 
that  you  are  under  obligations  to  fulfil  it.  Next  to  God 
and  to  Christ,  your  best  powers  and  your  highest  intellect- 
ual efforts  should  be  consecrated  to  those  who  employ  you. 
And  doubtless  it  is  better  thus.  There  is  a  benefit  in  a 
division  of  labor,  when  every  one  performs  his  allotted 
task.  The  husbandman  who  sends  laborers  into  his  ^eld 
would  derive  but  little  profit  from  their  industry  if  they 
were  to  work  without  order,  or  to  leave  their  tasks  to  be 
perfcymed  by  others,  while  seeking  employment  some- 
where else.  The  keeper  of  vineyards  would  be  but  little 
benefited  in  cultivating  those  which  belong  to  others,  if  he 
neglected  his  own. 

You  will  meet  with  difficulties,  and  your  success  in  over- 
coming them  may  not  equal  your  hopes.  But  do  not  allow 
yourself  to  become  discouraged.  Do  not  be  impatient  to 
witness  immediate  results.  Persevere,  and  in  due  season 
you  will  reap,  "  if  you  faint  not."  When  the  seed  is  cast 
into  the  earth,  we  do  not  expect  at  once  to  gather  in  the 
harvest ;  for  we  know  that  it  requires  time  for  the  blade  to 
appear,  and  the  ear  to  fill,  and  the  fruit  to  ripen.  We 
know  that  days  and  weeks  must  pass,  that  moons  must  wax 
and  wane,  and  that  much  care  and  labor  will  be  required 
before  the  field  is  ready  for  the  reaper.  ^*^  Four  months, 
and  then  cometh  the  harvest,"  is  the  law  in  the  natural 
world.  Learn  from  it  what  you  are  to  expect  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual. 

12* 
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Jesus  taught  and  toiled  and  performed  his  miracles  of 
mercy,  yet  made  but  very  few  converts  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  ministry.  And  of  those  who  enrolled  them- 
selves at  first  in  the  number  of  his  disciples,  from  motives 
of  worldly  policy,  a  very^large  proportion,  as  soon  as  they 
learned  that  their  desires  were  not  to  be  gratified,  ^*  went 
back  and  walked  no  more  with  him.^'  And  with  a  feeling 
of  sadness,  though  not  of  discouragement,  —  for  he  still 
trusted  in  Grod,  —  he  addressed  that  pointed  and  expressive 
inquiry  to  the  Twelve,  "  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?  "  Learn 
patieiice  from  his  example. 

These  services  will  soon  be  ended,  and  your  cares  and 
responsibilities,  with  reference  to  this  people,  will  have 
commenced. 

Go,  then,  my  son;  enter  upon  your  field  of  toil,  and 
perform  your  allotted  labors.  Go,  and  carry  wit]|  you 
the  best  wishes  of  all  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  your 
ordination  ;  and  a  father^s  prayers  and  blessing.  Go,  and 
"  be  thou  faithful  unto  death "  5  and  Christ  shall  "  give 
thee  a  crown  of  life."  Sow  the  good  seed  with  unsparing 
hand,  and  wake  and  watch,  lest  the  enemy  sow  his  tares. 
And  though  some  should  fall  by  the  way-side,  where  the 
fowls  of  heaven  may  pluck  it  up,  and  some  on  stony 
places,  where  it  will  perish  for  lack  of  earth,  and  some 
among  thorns,  which  will  spring  up  and  choke  it,  yet  all 
will  not  be  lost ;  for  some  also  shall  fall  upon  good  ground, 
and  bring  forth  fruit,  thirty  or  sixty  or  an  hundred  fold. 

Give  yourself  wholly  to  your  work,  and  leave  the  event 
with  God.  The  ignorant  are  to  be  enlightened  ;  the  care- 
less and  indifierent  to  be  aroused ;  the  dead  in  sins  to  be 
made  alive  again  ;  the  lost  to  be  sought  and  found.  The 
Gospel  which  you  preach  may  prove,  indeed,  to  some  "  a 
savor  of  life  imto  life,"  and  to  others  "  a  savor  of  death 
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«nto  death  '* ;  but  let  the  result  be  what  it  may,  no  stain  of 
guilt  will  be  found  upon  you. 

Go  visit  the  flock  now  waiting  for  their  shepherd.  Feed 
the  sheep  and  feed  the  lambs.  Lead  them  into  green  pas- 
tures. Lead  them  beside  the  still  waters.  See  that  none 
of  them  wander  astray.  See  that  none  of  them  are  left  to 
perish  without  the  fold.  ^^  Preach  the  word  ;  be  instant  in 
season,  out  of  season  ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all 
bng-suffering  and  doctriae.^'  Toil  on,  ^^  in  the  labor  of 
love  and  in  the  patience  of  hope,'*  looking  unto  Jesus,  and 
walking  in  his  steps.  Then,  when  Ae,  the  chief  Shepherd^ 
shall  appear,  you  shall  receive  a  erown  of  glory  that  fadeth 
not  away ;  when  the  Lord  shall  make  up  his  jewels,  he 
will  say  to  you,  and  to  those  who  have  been  guided  by  you 
in  the  narrow  way  of  life,  Come^for  ye  are  mine. 


THE   MONTREAL   CONVENTION. 

TfiE  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  Unitarians  held  in 
October  last  in  Montreal  were  fully  reported  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,  and  need  not  be  reprinted  here.  It  was 
an  occasion  of  much  interest  to  the  large  delegation  that 
assemblod  in  the  church  of  our  faith  in  that  city ;  and  we 
hope  it  will  not  be  without  its  influence  upon  the  society 
which  invited  and  generously  entertained  the  Convention, 
which  has  at  leaJt,  we  think,  had  proof  of  the  freedom  of 
thought,  and  earnestness  of  speech,  and  unity  of  Christian 
spirit,  and  sincerity  of  fraternal  fellowship,  enjoyed  by  their 
brethren  in  the  States. 

As  we  propose  to  give  only  such  a  notice  of  the  Conven- 
tion as  may  be  of  some  use  as  a  permanent  record,  we 
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shall  simply  state  its  organization,  and  indicate  ^le  general 
course  of  its  proceedings.  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  D.  D., 
of  Boston,  was  chosen  President,  who  was  sustained  by 
three  Vice*Presidents,  —  Benjamin  Workman,  M.  D.,  of 
Montreal,  Hon.  Albert  Fearing,  of  Boston,  and  Rev.  Joseph 
Allen,  D.  D.,  of  Northborough.  The  Secretaries  were  Rev. 
Joshua  Young,  of  Burlington,  Yt.,  and  Rev.  Ephraim  Nute, 
Jr.,  of  Cfaicopee,  Mass. 

Following  the  example  of  last  year,  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  had  invited  three  persons  to  read  essays  on 
the  subjects  proposed  for  discussion  ;  and  accordingly  Bev- 
John  H.  Morison  read  an  essay  on  the  ^^  Limitations  of 
Christian  Liberty";  Rev.  John  Cordner  read  an  essay  on 
^  The  Necessity  of  a  more  complete  Co-operation  of  the 
Laity  with  the  Clergy  in  Church  Action  and  General 
Christian  Effort " ;  and  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Allen  read  an 
essay  on  "  The  Church  as  a  Social  Power." 

These  essays  will  be  found  below.  Before  turning  to 
them  we  may  add,  that,  besides  the  discussions  to  which 
they  led,  discourses  were  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop 
and  Rev.  James  F.  Clarke ;  the  holy  ordinance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  administered,  Rev.  James  W.  Thompson, 
D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  officiating ;  and 
prayer-meetings  were  held  in  the  mornings  which  were 
Tory  fully  attended,  and  were  among  the  most  satisfactory 
exercises  of  the  week.  On  Wednesday  evening  there  was 
a  delightful  gathering  in  St  Lawrence  Hall,  where  the 
members  of  Mr.  Cordner's  society  gave  1  public  reception 
to  their  guests,  Hon.  John  Youug,  M.  P.  P.,  in  the  chair. 
The  occasion  was  marked  by  a  refined  and  graceful  hos- 
pitality,  and  by  the  interchange  of  cordial  Christian  greet- 
ings. •  Resolutions,  commemorative  of  friends  who,  during 
the  past  year,  have  left  the  scenes  of  earth,  were  passed  at 
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one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Convention ;  as  were  also  other 
resolutions,  expressive  of  thanks  that  Canada  had  so  often 
afforded  a  safe  retreat  to  those  who  were  seeking  a  liberty 
dearer  than  life. 

THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  CHEISTIAN  UBERTT. 
By  Rev.  J.  H.  Mokison. 

I  have  been  requested  to  prepare  an  essay  on  the  Limita- 
tions of  Christian  Liberty. 

If  a  revelation  from  God  has  been  given  to  us,  we  are 
boand  by  its  authority.  What  it  declares  to  be  truth,  we 
must  accept  as  such.  What  it  commands  to  be  done,  we 
tnust  do.  We  have  no  right  to  question  its  authority  or  to 
resist  its  claims. 

If  a  revelation  from  God  has  been  given  to  man,  except 
by  a  perpetual  miracle  there  is  only  one  way  of  transmit- 
ting it  front  age  to  age  ;  namely,  committing  it  to  writing, 
and  in  written  documents  handing  it  down  substantially  un- 
changed from  gener&tion  to  generation.  No  one,  we  be- 
lieve, not  even  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  pretends  to  the 
existence  of  a  perpetual  miracle  of  this  kind.  If,  therefore, 
a  diviae  revelation  has  come  down  to  us  from  any  remote 
period,  it  must  be  through  written  documents,  which  docu- 
tnents  are  likely  to  be  the  only  authentic  records  of  the 
fevelation. 

Now,  we  receive  Chnstianity  as  a  revelation  from  God, 
ftnd  we  recognize  in  those  who  place  themselves  under  it 
BO  right  to  call  its  authority  in  question. 

B«t  further  than  this,  we  know  nothing  of  Christianity  as 
a  revelation  from  God,  except  through  certain  written  doc- 
uments transmitted  to  us  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles, 
^d  professing  to  give  an  account  of  the  life  and  teachings 
<>f  Jesus  Christ    These  writiaga  we  accept  as  faithful  lec- 
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ordfl,  and  the  only  authentic  and  original  leeords,  of  what 
Jesus  actually  taught  and  did.  No  one  pretends  that  there 
are  now  in  existence  any  other  historical  accounts  of  Jesus 
which  are  entitled  to  any  consideration  whatever.  If,  there- 
fore, we  give  up  these  records  as  unworthy  of  credit,  we 
give  up  the  revelation  itself,  since.it  is  only  through  the 
nrritings  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  the  revelation. 
To  be  sure,  the  records  are  not  the  revelation,  and  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  it.  Neither  is  the  cask  imported 
from  a  distant  continent  to  be  confounded  with  the  wine 
which  it  contains ;  hht  if  on  that  account  those  having  it  in 
chaise  should  think  it  of  so  little  consequence  as  to  have 
its  hoops  loosened  and  its  seams'  opened,  they  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  hearts  may  exclaim,  ^^  It  is  only  the  cask 
that  we  are  throwing  away,  not  the  wine ;  we  would  not 
waste  a  drop  of  that.**  But  all  their  professions  would 
hardly  convince  us  of  their  discretion.  The  writings  of 
the  New  Testament  are  not  of  themselves  the  revelation 
of  Grod  in  Jesus  Christ ;  but  they  contain  that  revelation, 
and  we  cannot  seriously  impair  their  trustworthiness  with- 
out also  impairing  Us  authority.  It  is  only  through  them 
that  we  can  know  of  it  as  a  revelation  from  God.  If,  there- 
fore, we  reject  them  as  unworthy  of  credit,  we  at  the  same 
time  reject  it  as  a  divine  revelation. 

When,  therefore,  we  receive  Christianity  as  a  revelation 
from  God,  we  must  at  the  same  time  admit  the  authority 
of  the  New  Testament  writings  as  faithful  records  ;  for  it 
is  only  through  those  records  that  we  can  know  either  what 
Christianity  would  teach,  or  whether  it  is  a  revelation  from 
God.  We  receive,  then,  these  writings  as  truthful  records. 
What  they  plainly  declare  that  Jesus  said  and  did,  that  we 
receive  as  said  and  done  by  him.  Without  stopping  here 
to  discuss  those  minute  points  of  criticism  which  enter  into 
the  treatment  of  all  historical  testimony,  but  which  cannot 
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essentially  modify  our  conclusions  in  this  matter,  we  may 
say,  in  general  terms,  that  we  accept  the  accounts  given 
in  the  New  Testament  of  what  Jesus  said  and  did.  We 
accept  those  accounts  on  the  authority  of  honest  and  com- 
petent witnesses.  We  read  them  as  such.  We  apply  to 
them  the  tests  which  we  apply  to  other  original  and  au- 
thentic historical  writings.  We  apply  to  them  the  same 
rules  of  interpretation.  We  expect  to  find  in  them  the 
same  apparent  discrepancies  in  unimportant  matters,  the 
same  substantial  truth  in  all  weighty  and  important  facts. 

But,  without  dwelling  on  these  particulars,  we  may  here 
say,  that,  in  receiving  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  a  revelation 
from  God,  we  receive  it  as  we  find  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings.  We  bow  before  the  authority  of  Christ  and 
his  religion,  as  we  find  them  in  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament.  Here,  then,  in  this  direction,  are  the  limits  of 
our  Christian  liberty.  What  Christ  in  the  Gospels  has 
taught  for  truth  or  enjoined  as  duty,  that  we,  as  Christians, 
hold  ourselves  bound  to  accept  and  obey.  Our  Christian 
liberty,  while  it  allows  us  to  walk  with  perfect  freedom 
through  the  wide  domain  of  Christian  truth  and  Christian 
duty,  and  through  the  whole  realm  of  thought  and  life  that 
does  not  interfere  with  them,  here  establishes  its  bounds, 
and  forbids  us  to  go  one  step  beyond.  We  know  nothing 
of  Christianity  as  a  revelation  from  Gk>d,  except  what  we 
learn  from  the  Gospels.  The  Christianity  that  we  have  in 
them  is  the  only  Christianity,  as  a  divine  revelation,  that 
we  can  have.  As  far  as  that  goes,  so  far  our  Christian 
liberty  extends ;  by  one  step  beyond,  we  go  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  Christianity  itself,  and  of  course  beyond  the  limits  of 
Christian  liberty. 

We  receive  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation,  and  the 
Gospels  as  truthful  records  of  that  revelation.    But  who 
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lihall  determine  for  us  precisely  what  that  revelation  is,  — 
precisely  what  it  teaches  respecting  the  nature  of  Grod 
and  Christ,  of  man,  his  duties  and  his  destiny  ? 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  written  documents  like 
those  which  make  up  the  New  Testament  may  be  taught 
and  enforced.  There  may  be  a  distinct  order  of  men 
raised  up  from  age  to  age  with  a  miraculous  power  to  ex- 
plain and  enforce  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christ,  and 
to  make  such  additional  regulations  as  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  worid  from  time  to  time  may  require.  The 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  claim  to  be  such  an  order,  and 
the  Mormon  priests,  I  believe,  make  a  similar  claim.  The 
Roman  Church  claims  to  be  the  sole  depositary,  interpreter, 
and  administrator  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  We  reject  these 
claims,  because  we  find  neither  in  the  sacred  writings 
which  the  Romish  Church  has.  preserved,  nor  in  other  his- 
torical documents,  or  the  writings  of  the  early  Christians, 
any  grounds  for  the  assumption  and  exercise  of  such  an 
authority. 

Secondly,  there  might  be  a  divinely  instituted  order  of 
men,  without  any  special  miraculous  bspiration,  set  apart 
from  time  to  time,  like  the  judges  of  a  court,  as  the  only 
authorized  expositors  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  The 
English  and  perhaps  the  Presbyterian  Church,  each  of 
them,  claims  to  have  such  a^divinely  instituted  order  of  men. 
We  reject  these  claims  on  precisely  the  same  grounds  as 
those  on  which  we  reject  the  more  imposing  assumptions 
of  the  Catholics.  Neither  in  the  Scriptures  nor  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  Christians,  nor  on  any  just  principles 
of  reasoning,  do  we  find  good  grounds  for  allowing  to  them 
such  an  authority  as  they  would  assume. 

In  the  third  place,  there  are  those  who  allow  that  Christ 
addresses  himself  to  the  individual  soul ;  that  the  Scriptures 
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are  the  only  external  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice ;  and  that  every  man,  in  the  hest  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ties which  his  Maker  has  given  him,  and  responsible  to 
God  alone  for  his  fidelity,  is  to  search  the  Scriptures  for 
himself,  and  learn  for  himself  what  Christ  has  revealed. 
This,  the  ground  ^minally  assumed  by  the  early  Protes- 
tants, is  the  ground  on  which  we  profess  to  stand.  We  do 
not  claim  the  liberty  to  overthrow,  to  set  aside,  or  to  ignore 
the  least  of  the  commandments  of  Christ,  or  to  teach  others 
to  do  so  ;  but  we  do  claim  the  liberty  to  read,  ft  study,  and 
to  apply  to  our  own  hearts  and  lives,  the  great  precepts  of 
his  religion,  to  learn  for  ourselves  what  he  has  taught  as 
the  great  and  essential  doctrines  of  his  religion,  responsible 
in  our  researches  and  our  conclusions  only  to  him  and  to 
our  Maker.  As  we  hpnor  Christ  too  much  to  allow  any 
one  to  break  down  his  authority  in  any  case  under  the  pre- 
tence of  extending  the  limits  of  our  Christian  liberty,  so  do 
we  honor  him  too  much  to  allow  any  one  under  any  pre- 
tence whatever  to  circumscribe  what  he  has  established  as 
the  broad  limits  of  our  Christian  liberty. 

"  Yon  are  perfectly  free,"  say  many  who  profess  to  be- 
lieve in  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  right  of 
private  judgment, — "you  are  perfectly  free  to  study  the 
Scriptures  for  yourselves.  It  is  your  duty  so  to  do.  But 
then  every  man  who  reads  the  Scriptures  with  an  unbiased 
and  prayerful  mind  will  find  in  them  the  great  doctrines  of 
.  Total  Depravity,  the  Tri|^ity,  and  a  Vicarious  Atonement. 
If  you  do  not  find  them  there,  it  is  evident  that  you  do  not 
go  to  the  Scriptures  in  a  right  spirit,  and  therefore  you 
cannot  be  recognized  by  us  as  Christians."  But  what  sort 
of  liberty  is  this  ?  We  are  perfectly  at  liberty,  nay,  it  is 
our  duty,  to  study  the  Scriptures  for  ourselves  ;  but  unless 
we  find  in  them  just  what  you  find,  then  we  are  not  en- 
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titled  to  the  Christian  name !  You  put  into  our  hands,  per- 
haps, the  Westminster  Catechism,  and  tell  us  to  study  the 
Bible  ;  but  tell  us  also,  that,  unless  we  find  the  Catechism 
in  the  BiUe,  we  do  not  read  the  BiUe  aright  Which  it 
the  master  here,  the  Catechism  or  the  Bible  ?  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Catechism  are  enthr«»ed^  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  Nothing  is  allowed  to  modify  or  repeal  them. 
If  the  Bible  does  not  teach  just  these  doctrines,  then  it  is 
no  Bible  to  us.  We  may  accept  every  word  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  say  we  belicTe  them.  ^^  But  how  do  you 
belieTC  them  ?  "  is  the  question.  **  Do  you  believe  them 
m  the  sense  of  the  Westminster  Catechism  ?  If  not,  you 
do  not  believe  them  right,  and  cannot  be  recognized  as 
Christians  by  us.'*  What  is  this  but  to  give  the  Westmin- 
ster divines  authority  over  the  Bible,  and,  while  professing 
the  profoundest  reverence  for  it,  to  bind  it  down  by  their 
peculiar  metaphysical  opinions,  as  able  men  have  sometimes 
got  possession  of  the  pers(m  of  their  sovereign,  and,  with 
every  outward  mark  of  homage,  have  constrained  him  to 
affix  his  signature  and  seal  tonheir  decrees,  and  thus  em- 
ploy his  vezy  name  and  authority  to  annul  and  pervert  his 
commands  ? 

We  have  a  right  to  study  the  Scriptures  for  ourselves, 
and  to  abide  in  perfect  simplicity  and  good  faith  by  the  re- 
sults of  our  investigations.  But  the  moment  we  erect  our 
views  into  a  standard  of  faith  to  be  enforced  as  a  test  of 
the  faith  of  others,  that  momegt  we  raise  our  authority 
above  the  authority  of  Christ,  we  usurp  a  power  which  he 
never  granted  to  any  man  or  association  of  men,  and, 
without  authority  from  Christ,  curtail  the  liberty  which  he 
has  left  to  all  his  followers. 

But  there  is  danger,  it  is  said,  if  we  leave  these  matters 
of  Christian  doctrine  open  to  every  one.    Very  well.    Sup- 
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pose  tjiat  there  is  danger     What  then  ?     If  Chriat  has  left 
this  whole  ground  open,  and  not  given  either  to  you  or  me, 
or  any  body  of  men,  authority  to  build  up  walls  around  as 
much  of  Christian  truth  as  we  can  comprehend,  mingled 
probably  with  our  own  individual  errors,  and  to  denounce 
as  unchristian  all  who  will  come  within  those  limits,  —  if 
Christ  has  delegated  to  us  no  such  authority,  then  in  exer- 
cising that  authority  we  are  wanting  in  reverence  to  him, 
we  are  setting  up  our  individual  or  associated  opinions  over 
his  word,  and  substituting  our  limited  and  imperfect  notions 
in  the  place  of  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 
You  honor  and  reverence  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God.     How 
dare  you  then  allow  a  human  tribunal,  however  august  or 
venerable,  to  interpose  its  authority  between  him  arid  your 
own  soul  ?     You  honor  the  Bible  and  would  have  it  free. 
How  dare  you  then  allow  any  human  articles  of  faith  to 
bind  down  its  meaning,  and  force  its  free  and  glowing  in- 
spiration into  their  cramped  and  lifeless  forms  ?     We  can 
trust  Christ  to  speak  for  himself,  to  come  with  his  words  of 
life  and  power  directly  home  to  each  individual  soul.     We 
would  study  the   Scriptures  with  earnest  and  prayerful 
hearts,  bringing  to  our  studies  all  the  helps  that  lie  within 
our  reach.     And,  having  carefully  drawn  from  them  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  great  doctrines  of  salvation,  we  would 
teach  them  to  others.     As  they  come  with  life-giving  effi- 
cacy to  us,  and  are  dear  and  precious  to  us,  we  would  tea^h 
them  to  our  children,  and  do  what  we  can  to  extend  their 
influence  through  the  world.     But  we  dare  not  draw  them 
up  in  the  form  of  a  creed,  and  impose  them  on  others  as 
essential  to  salvation  and  as  the  whole  Gospel  of  Christ. 
We  believe  that  in  his  words  and  his  life  lie  truths  more 
deep  and  vast  than  any  we  have  been  able  to  define,  — 
truths  to  be  reached  by  the  great  pioneers  of  religious 
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thought  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  Christian  experience. 
While  we  teach  to  our  children  and  those  whom  onr  words 
may  influence  what  we  cherish  as   Christian  truth,   we 
always  bow  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  beseech 
those  who  listen  to  us  to  accept  our  views  only  as  they 
shall  find  them  harmonizing  with  the  words  of  Jesus.     We 
would  remand  them  with  perfect  freedom  of  thought  to  iJie 
Scriptures,  to  learn  there  for  themselves  the  will  of  God 
from  the  only  authentic  revelation  that  we  have  of  his  will. 
The  liberty  that  we  ask  for  ourselves,  we  give  also  to  them. 
In  doing  this  we  fall  back  on  the  rights  of  the  individual 
soul,  but  we  also  fall  back  on  the  authority  of  Christ,  on 
the  power  of  divine  truth,  on  the  ever-living  and  protecting 
presence  of  Almighty  God.     The  Jesuit  loses  his  own  in- 
dividuality and  falls  back  on  the  power  of  his  order,  feeling 
strong  in  that.     We  in  all  humility  and  faith  faU  back  on 
the  authority  of  one  greater  than  any  order  or  association 
of  men,  even  Christ,  and  feel  strong  in  him.    The  Episco* 
palians  fall  back  upon  their  Church,  and  all  the  respectability 
and  power  that  are  associated  with  it.     Wh  may  have  no 
such  marks  of  earthly  dignity  connected  with  our  Church, 
but  we  fall  back  on  him  who  alone  gives  sanctity  and  power 
to  teach,  and  who  has  promised  that,  wherever  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  his  name,  there  will  he  be  in  the 
midst  of  them.     The  Catholics  may  look  back  to  the  glori- 
ous memories  of  the  past,  to  its  ancient  rites  and  prayers, 
bearing  on  their  wings  the  odors  and  sanctities  accumu- 
lating from  the  devotion  and  fears  of  the  devout  for  fifty 
generations ;  we  fall  back  on  the  Ancient  of  Days,  our 
dwelling-place  in  all   generations,  who   will .  not  forsake 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  him.     Thus,  while  other  de- 
nominations   fall  back  on    human    instrumentalities  and 
submit  to  them,  we,  in  the  larger  liberty  ihsLt  we  claiq^. 
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feel  ourselves  upheld  aod  carried  on  by  the  ever-living 
power  of  Christ  and  his  word,  the  sanctifying  presence  of 

the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  and  his  almighty  and  perpetual  care. 
But  there  are  those  Jo  whom  even  this  seems  a  poor  sort 
of  liberty.  "  Why,''  they  ask,  "  shall  we  sobmit  to  any 
authority  but  that  of  the  human  soul  ?  "  Because  the  soul 
is  not  sufficient  for  itself.  Because  the  80ul,Jelt  to  itself, 
with  no  authoritative  instruction  from  abroad,  would  indeed 
be  helpless  and  enslaved,  though  the  whole  universe  should 
lie  open  before  it.  Its  own  powers  and  capabilities,  its 
destiny,  the  highest  laws  of  its  being  and  the  loftiest  and 
most  inspiring  truths,  must  be  revealed  to  it,  before  it  can 
enter  on  tbie  enjoyment  of  the  highest  liberty  for  which  it 
has  been  created. 

There  are  strange  ideas  abroad  respecting  liberty  of 
diought,  as  if  it  consisted  in  being  set  free  from  every 
species  of  restraint.  The  bird  that  obeys  no  law  must 
flutter  helplessly  on  the  ground,  the  slave  of  its  own  ez^* 
travagant  ideas  of  liberty.  But  when  it  learns  to  obey  the 
laws  of  aerostatic  motion,  and  in  obedience  to  them  spreads 
out  its  wings  and  librates  them  in  the  air,  it  soars  aloft, 
it  sails  abroad  through  fte  unresisting  element,  it  faces  the 
tempest  and  forces  its  way  through,  or  soars  above  the 

'  storm^  and  by  obedience  to  law  moves  almost  with  the 
freedom  of  an  incorporeal  spirit.  So  the  human  soul,  not 
knowing  or  not  obeying  the  great  laws  of  spiritual  thought 
and  life,  grovels  helplessly  upon  the  earth,  the  slave  of  its 
own  ignorance  or  waywardness.  But  when  it  obeys  these 
laws,  it  rises  into  higher  realms  of  thought,  it  moves  with 
a  larger  liberty,  and  soars  away  into  a  wider  and  nobler 
sphere  of  being.  Christianity,  in  revealing  to  us  the  highest 
laws  of  life  and  the  highest  truths  on  which  the  human 
mmd  can  be  engaged,  prepares  man  fof  the  largest  liberty 
13» 
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of  which  bis  nature  is  capable,  if  he  will  only  submit  to 
those  laws  and  accept  those  truths.  For  here,  as  every- 
where else,  the  maxim  of  the  great  master  of  modem 
thoughts.  Lord  Bacon,  holds  true,  that  by  obeying  we  gov- 
ern and  control. 

Still,  the  very  word  authority  is  distastefbl  to  us.  We 
cannot  submit  to  it  We  must  have  unbounded  liberty. 
We  will  not  c(»isent  to  be  led  even  by  the  Son  of  God, 
forgetting  that  it  is  only  through  obedience  to  the  highest 
authority  that  we  can  be  led  out  into  the  largest  liberty* 
It  is  a  foolish  and  slavish  notion  ^at  many  have  on  this 
subject.  A  company  of  prisoners,  who  have  been  bound 
for  years  in  the  centre  of  an  inextricable  labyrinth,  by  all 
their  private  efibrts  have  hardly  succeeded  in  loosening  a 
single  chain,  or  in  advancing  a  single  step  through  the 
dark  and  intricate  way  that  leads  out  from  their  dungeon. 
But  one  who  knows  all  about  it,  and  who  has  keys  to 
unlock  their  chains  and  open  every  door,  comes  in  and 
kindly  offers  to  lead  them  out,  if  they  will  only  put  them- 
selves implicitly  and  entirely  under  his  direction.  "We 
submit,''  they  reply,  "  to  no  man's  authority.  We  claim 
to  be  free,  and  shall  consent  to  M  guided  only  by  those 
ideas  of  absolute  truth  and  absolute  liberty  which  unfold 
themselves  spontaneously  to  the  soul."  And  so,  from  their 
peculiar  notions  of  liberty,  they  remain  in  their  dungeon, 
and  cling  to  their  daricness  and  their  chains  with  a  proud 
sense  of  personal  independence. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  generations  men  had  been 
confined  in  the  labyrinth  of  human  life  and  destiny,  slaves, 
to  a  great  extent,  and  victims  of  ignorance  and  sin,  unable 
to  set  themselves  free,  but  rather  groping  more  darkly,  and 
after  each  new  effort  sinking  down  more  helpless  and 
hopeless,  in  the  blind  and  inexplicable  maze.    A  being 
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from  above,  who  has  threaded  its  dark  windings  and  in  his 
own  person  shown  that  he  can  go  through  it  all  and  break 
loose  from  its  bondage,  offers  to  lead  us  out  and  set  us  free, 
if  we  only  will  put  ourselves  under  his  guidance  and  follow 
him.  But,  like  the  Jews  of^ld,  we  deny  that  we  have  been 
in  bondage.  We  cannot  submit  to  the  authority  even  of 
the  Son  of  God,  that  Be  may  make  us  free,  because,  as  a 
condition  of  perfect  freedom,  he  exacts  of  us  now  what  we 
choose  to  regard  as  a  blind  submission  to  his  authority.  He 
would  lead  us  out  into  larger  fields  of  thought,  and  into  that 
perfect  liberty  of  heart  and  life  which  is  to  be  attained  only 
by  obedience  to  the  highest  laws  of  our  being ;  but  .we  will 
not  consent 

Thus  it  is  that,  though  the  very  limitations  of  our  Chris- 
tian liberty,  submission  to  the  authority  and  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  Christ,  are,  when  rightly  understood,  the 
means  of  securing  our  spiritual  enfranchisement,  we  refuse 
to  accept  the  truths  which  Christ  has  revealed  by  what  we 
call  a  blind  faith  in  him.  "  It  narrows,"  we  say,  "  and 
shackles  our  freedom  of  thought."  As  well  might  we  say 
that  we  will  not  consent  to  be  cramped  in  our  views  of  the 
sky  by  a  narrow  and  enslaving  instrument  like  the  tele- 
scope. We  will  use  only  the  independent  powers  of  vision 
which  God  has  given  us,  and  with  them  freely  expatiate 
through  the  universe."  But  they  who  submit  to  the  re- 
straints of  the  instrument  expatiate  more  freely,  and  range 
with  their  enlarged  vision  through  worlds  and  systems  of 
worlds  which  otherwise  had  been  closed  against  them  by 
intervening  realms  of  space  too  wide  for>  their  unassisted 
powers  of  sight  to  traverse.  So,  by  submitting  to  the  au- 
thority of  Jesus,  through  faith  in  him,  we  are  allowed  to 
move  on  beyond  what  we  could  reach  before,  through  realms 
of  thought  encompassing  this  span  of  life,  and  stretching 
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out  beyond  all  that  we  could  guess  before,  into  the  domain 
of  man's  immortality,  the  infinite  perfections  of  God,  the 
consummation  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  reign  of  rigfateous- 
ness  in  regions  of  eternal  bliss.  These  august  disclosures 
of  truth  which  we  receive  through  faith  in  Christ,  and  which 
open  to  us  such  boundless  fields  of  intellectual  activity  and 
freedom,  melt  away  into  unsubstantial  mists  before  the 
earnest  gaze  of  those  who  reject  the  authority  of  Christ, 
and  seek  in  their  own  unaided  minds  the  sole -grounds  of 
their  belief. 

And  as  the  fields  of  thought  through  which  our  minds 
may  range  in  perfect  liberty  are  infinitely  enlarged  by  our 
submission  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  so  still  more  that 
inward  consciousness  of  freedom,  which  grows  out  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  soul  from  every  sinful  and  unhallowed 
passion  or  restraint,  is  infinitely  enlarged  by  our  subjection 
in  Christ  to  the  highest  laws  of  spiritual  life.  As,  bowing 
in  profound  humility  before  God,  our  souls  are  thereby 
lifted  up  into  the  purest  heights  of  devotion,  as,  submitting 
to  death  on  the  cross,  our  Saviour  rose  triumphant  over 
death  ;  so,  by  the  entire  submission  of  ourselves  to  Christ, 
we  are  brought  into  perfect  harmony  with  the  purest  laws 
of  our  spiritual  being,  are  conscious  of  no  restraint,  but,  in 
the  free  action  of  heart  and  thought  and  life,  attain  unto 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  limits  of  our  Christian  liberty.  We 
claim  the  right,  each  one  of  us,  to  study  the  Gospels  for 
ourselves ;  we  recognize  our  obligation  to  abide  by  their 
instructions.  Here  is  the  extent  that  we  clahn,  and  here 
are  the  limits  that  we  recognize,  of  our  Christian  liberty. 
But,  precise  as  this  language  is,  it  leaves  a  large  border  of 
territory  that  cannot  always  be  distinctly  defined.  It  is  not 
easy  to  point  out  the  limits  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and 
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show  precisely  where  its  thin  particles  give  place  entirely 
to  the  thinner  ether  that  pervades  the  planetary  system. 
Yet  such  limits  do  exist.  It  is  difficult  to  mark  the  boun- 
daries of  the  sun's  illuminating  influence,  and  to  indicate 
the  exact  limits  within  which  its  rays  shine,  and  beyond 
which  they  are  lost  in  the  brighter  radiance  of  other  and 
brighter  orbs.  The  freest  elements,  even  in  the  physical 
universe,  are  shaded  off  in  their  extreme  limits  by  such  insen- 
sible gradations,  that  it  lies  not  within  the  reach  of  man's 
faculties  to  point  out  the  precise  boundary  where  their 
feebly  pulsating  motions  are,  and  where  they  cease.  It  is 
still  more  difficult  to  define  the  yet  freer  elements  of  our 
moral  nature,  and  to  show  precisely  where  man's  liberty  is 
dissolved  in  the  all-pervading  laws  and  providence  of  God,  or 
where  the  light  of  man's  intellect  is  merged  m  the  higher 
illumination  that  comes  to  meet  it  from  the  Divine  intelli- 
gence. These  are  subjects  on  which  general  principles 
may  be  established,  and  useful  rules  and  precepts  laid  down ; 
but  on  which  precise  definitions,  marking  off  the  exact  boun- 
daries between  what  is  human  and  what  is  divine,  can  never 
be  given.  Yet  such  boundaries  unquestionably  do  exist. 
So,  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  before  us,  having  laid 
down  general  principles  respecting  the  authority  of  a  divine 
revelation  and  the  extent  of  our  Christian  liberty,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  in  any  particular  case,  precisely  where  the  one 
melts  away  before  the  higher  light  and  influence  of  the 
other.     Still,  the  distinctions  are  plain  enough. 

We  say,  that  we  must  submit  to  the  authority  and  the 
words  of  Christ,  as  we  find  them  in  the  New  Testament. 
But  there  is  a  large  field  for  free  inquiry  in  determining 
precisely  what  constitutes  the  genuine  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament We  cannot  say  precisely  what  amount  of  emen- 
dation and  rejection  in  the  received  text  will  exceed  the 
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just  limits  of  Christian  liberty,  and  throw  a  man  out  of  the 
pale  of  Christianity.  But  we  do  know,  that  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  one  who  rejects  altogether 
the  genuineness  and  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  one  who,  admitting  both,  would  ayeit 
certain  obvious  misprints  in  the  copies  of  that  instnunent 
which  he  and  his  neighbors  happen  to  have.  So  there  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  one  who  recognizes 
the  authority  of  Christ  and  of  the  Scriptures,  though  he 
may  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  particular  passages,  or 
the  authorship,  for  example,  of  the  £pistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
—  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  such  a  man  and 
one  who  denies  altogether  the  authority  both  of  Christ  and 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  they  occupy  the  same 
position.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  either  com- 
mon honesty  or  common  sense.  They  not  only  stand,  one 
within  and  the  other  without  the  limits  of  Christian  liberty, 
but  in  regard  to  Christianity  itself  they  stand  in  entirely 
different  attitudes. 

So  with  respect  to  articles  of  faith.  They  may  be  drawn 
up  as  helps  in  our  religious  inquiries  and  instructions.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  just  where  they  cease  to  be  helps  in  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  begin  to  interpose  their  re- 
straints and  authority  between  the  individual  soul  and  the 
words  of  Jesus.  But  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  see  the  differ- 
ence between  one  who  teaches  what  he  believes,  urging 
others  always  to  examine  for  themselves,  and  one  who 
holds  up  his  articles  of  faith  and  declares  that  all  who 
do  not  find  them  in  the  Scriptures  must  be  shut  out  from 
the  privileges  of  the  Christian  Church  here,  and  its  hopes 
hereafter. 
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NECESSITY  OF  A  MOBE  COMPLETE  CO-OPERATION 
OF  THE  LAITY  WITH  THE  CLEHGY. 

BY  HEV.   JOHN    COKDNEB. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  have  requested  me  to 
introduce,  by  a  brief  essay,  the  second  topic  which  they 
propose  for  the  consideration  of  this  body.  It  is  statea 
thus :  — ^'  The  Fitness  and  Necessity  of  a  more  complete 
Co-operation  of  the  Laity  with  the  Clergy  in  Church  Action 
and  Greneral  Christian  Effort/'  I  comply  with  the  request, 
because  I  scarcely  feel  at  liberty  to  decline,  although  I 
must  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  considering  time,  place,  and 
circumstances,  I  should  have  greatly  preferred  to  hear  some 
other  voice  offering  the  first  remarks  on  this  subject. 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  one  who  looks  beneath  the 
surface  of  things,  that  in  Christendom  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct and  conflicting  ideas  at  work  concerning  the  Church 
and  its  organization.  One  of  these  we  may  indicate  at 
once,  as  the  sacerdotal  idea ;  which  is  exclusive  and  nar- 
row. And  for  the  other  I  know  no  more  fitting  term  than 
the  democratic  idea,  which  is  inclusive  and  comprehensive. 
The  one  has  reference  to  a  class,  and  would  make  that 
class  the  Church.  The  other  has  reference  to  the  whole, 
and  would  make  that  whole  the  Church.  Through  the 
action  and  prevalence  of  the  one  idea,  the  Church  becomes 
a  corporation  of  priests.  Through  the  action  and  preva- 
lence of  the  other  idea,  the  Church  becomes  a  body  of 
people.  The  sacerdotal  and  exclusive  idea  produces  the 
limited  Catholicisan  of  Rome.  The  democratic  and  com- 
prehensive idea  produces  the  wider  catholicilm  of  Protes- 
tant Christianity. 

In  its  relation  to  Christianity,  sacerdotalism  is  traditional, 
Judaism  and  Paganism  had  each  its  priestly  class.    This 
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class  had  special  functions  and  special  privileges,  by  whicb 
it  was  distinctly  separated  and  set  apart  from  the  body  of 
the  people.  In  paganism  we  recognize  it  as  the  natural 
result  of  man^s  tendencies  and  wants  wrought  out  under 
peWiliar  conditions. 

Humanity  must  have  a  religion,  and  if,  through  wilful- 
ness and  sin,  it  wander  away  from  the  true  God,  and  lose 
»ght  of  him,  it  will  create  an  object  of  worship  out  of  its 
own  conceptions,  which  it  will  enthrone,  in  some  form. 
Though  created  out  of  itself,  this  object  will  be  invested 
with  attributes  which  deter  from  close  and  immediate  inter- 
course, and  hence  the  necessity  of  some  mediating  agent 
between  the  worshipper  and  the  god.  Thus  comes  the 
priest,  who  receives  the  sacrifices  in  the  name,  and  ofifers 
them  upon  the  altar,  of  his  deity.  Privileged  with  a  direct 
and  peculiar  intercourse  with  the  god,  he  will  consequently 
stand  marked  and  distinct  from  the  body  of  the  people.  In 
Judaism  we  recognize  in  the  priestly  class  an  integral  part 
of  a  great  and  divinely  appointed  institution.  The  Mosaic 
ceremonial  was,  for  its  time,  an  instrumentality  of  God  to 
conduct  the  Hebrew  nation  and  the  human  race  to  a  higher 
plane  of  religious  culture  and  a  clearer  sight  of  himself. 
Of  its  necessity  and  fitness  we  need  not  speak  here.  This 
were  beside  the  present  question.  Enough  for  us,  that  such 
ritual  existed,  and  that  its  priesthood  was  a  fact.  This 
priesthood  received  the  sacrifices  of  the  congregation,  and 
offered  them  upon  the  altar.  It  had  access  to  the  holy 
place  and  to  the  holy  of  holies.  The  high-priest  only 
could  enter  behind  the  veil,  and  there,  in  presence  of  God, 
appeared  in  behalf  of  the  people.  And  standing  before  the 
people,  habited  in  his  vestments,  he  aj^peared  as  the  mes- 
senger of  the  Lord,  and  the  visible  depositary  of  divine 
truth  and  knowledge. 

We  see,  then,  how  sacerdotalism  appeared  in  Pagan 
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forms  of  worship,  and  we  see  that  it  was  an  essential  part 
of  the  Hebrew  ceremonial.  And  from  these  Christendom 
has  inherited  it  as  a  tradition.  The  early  converts,  both 
Jewish  and  Gentile,  were  familiar  with  it,  and  though  not 
authorized  by  the  teaching  of  Christ  or  his  Apostles,  yet 
in  the  organization  of  the  Christian  ideas  into  an  institution 
it  came  to  be  accepted,  and  was  given  a  prominent  place. 
Hence  the  priesthood  of  Christendom  was  considered  as  a 
separate  and  privileged  class. 

While  sacerdotalism  is  traditional,  that  which  I  have 
called  the  democratic  idea  is  essential  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. This  religion  recognizes  no  respect  of  persons. 
In  the  overthrow  of  the  Hebrew  ritual,  it  sees  the  overthrow 
of  all  privileged  and  authoritative  human  priesthoods.  The 
New  Testament  reveals  Christ  as  the  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
Prince  of  the  Church.  The  Christianity  of  the  New  Tes- 
'tament  levels  all  national  and  other  outward  and  accidental 
peculiarities  by  which  one  man  is  raised  or  privileged  above 
another.  God  is  the  Father,  and  all  are  his  children.  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Master,  and  all  his  disciples  are  brethren.  In 
the  great  structure  of  the  Christian  Church,  every  individual 
soul  is,  or  may  become,  a  living  stone.  Every  Christian 
man  is  called  on  to  become  a  priest  before  God,  and  offer 
up  his  own  sacrifice. 

Protestantism  stands  on  what  I  have  called  the  demo- 
cratic or  comprehensive  idea.  It  was  in  virtue  of  this  idea, 
asserting  the  right  of  the  individual  soul,  that  Protestantism 
sprung  into  existence,  and  sought  to  disejngage  Christianity 
from  the  grasp  of  the  priesthood  and  the  corruptions  of 
Borne.  If  any  section  of  Protestantism  still  clings  to  sacer- 
dotalism, it  does  so  in  violation  of  the  principles  which  gave 
it  birth  and  being,  and  if  it  adheres  strictly  and  consistently 
thereto,  it  must  renounce  this  principle  of  its  birth.    Hence  it 
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comes  to  pass  in  our  own  day,  that  the  way  of  Oxford,  Ic^- 
cally  and  legitimately  pursued,  lands  the  pilgrim  in  Bome. 

Protestant  Christianity  in  its  essence,  then,  is  democratic 
and  comprehensive,  not  sacerdotal  and  exclusive.  It  re- 
gards the  Church  as  a  body  of  people,  a  popular  body,  not 
a  corporation  of  priests  or  cleigy.  Anglican  Episcopacy, 
I  suppose,  lies  nearer  Rome,  and  has  stronger  sacerdotal 
tendencies  and  tastes,  than  any  other  portion  of  Protestant 
Christendom.  But  its  Protestant  character  is  asserted  in 
itB  constitution  by  the  presence  of  the  crown,  representing 
the  nation  at  large.  Presbyterianism  has  been  styled  the 
republicanism  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  forms  and  usages 
of  Congregationalism  we  find  a  still  wider  reco^ticm  oi 
popular  righti  claimed  and  conceded. 

The  comprehensive  idea  which  levels  all  class  barriers 
in  the  Christian  Church,  and  asserts  the  rights  of  all  dis- 
ciples to  the  highest  privileges  connected  therewith,  ii9  held 
and  cherished  by  us  all  in  this  body,  and  by  far  more  besides. 
What  an  excitement  "we  should  have,  if  any  claims  were 
seriously  put  forth  for  special  Christian  privileges  on  behalf 
of  a  priestly  or  clerical  order  I  But  the  Christian  medal 
whereon  we  find  stamped  the  charter  of  our  rights  has  its 
reverse,  whereon  is  stamped  the  corresponding  and  corre- 
lated duties,  and  we  cannot  separate  the  one  from  the  other. 
If  we  accept  either,  we  must  accept  both.  We  think  we 
are  free  from  the  tradition  of  sacerdotalism.  Perhaps  we 
are.  But  possibly  we  are  not  Some  traditions  cling  IcHig 
eyen  after  our  confidence  in  them  is  shaken.  At  any  rate, 
the  language  sticks  to  us,  constantly  inviting  the  presence 
of  the  ideas.  The  terms  clergy  and  laity  are  still  com- 
monly employed  among  us.  These  I  regard  as  of  sacer- 
dotal origin.  If  I  remember  right,  Dr.  Cbanning  has  some- 
where expressed  his  wish  that  they  were  out  of  use.     But 
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I  suppose  we  mean  nothing  more  by  the  terms  respeetively, 
than  ministera  and  people.  Whatever  the  evil  be,  how- 
ever, which  the  employment  of  such  terms  indicates,  it  lies 
far  deeper  than  the  mere  use  of  words. 

Go  into  any,  into  the  average  of  the  Protestant  congre- 
gations that  'met  t<^ther  on  last  Sunday,  and  what,  think 
ye,  was  the  prevailing  feeling  among  the  masses  of  the 
people  ?     The  Catholics,  we  know,   gathered  that  they 
naight  see  the  visible  sacrifice  offered   which  none   but 
prieatly  hands  can  touch.     Within  the  rails  of  the  altar 
stood    the  priest  mediating  between  them  and   Heaven. 
They  look  upon  him  as  apart  from  them,  of  a  di£forent 
order,  and  performing  an  office  for  them  which  they  have 
no  right  to  perform  for  themselves.    And  they  witness  his 
rites  with  what  adoring  thoughts  they  may,  without  feeling 
any  responsibility  for  the  service.    It  is  his,  not  theirs. 
Now  it  would  be  instructive  if  we  could  discover  to  what 
extent  the  great  mass  of  the  Protestants  differed  from  the 
Catholics  in  shiAing  the  responsibility  of  the  service  on 
their  minister.     What  multitudes  come  into  the  pews  of  all 
Protestant  churches  entirely   passive,  and  waiting  to  be 
acted  on  by  the  pulpit.    They  do  not  feel  any  responsi- 
bility in  having  their  own  minds  quickened  by  previous 
devotional  thought,  so  that  they  might  help  themselves, 
and  help  the  minister  too,  by  their  sober  and  devout  pres- 
ence.   Then,  again,  in  matters  of  church  action  and  gen- 
eral Christian  efibrt,  which  go  beyond  the  fixed  services  of 
public  worship,  how  are  the  pews  commonly  represented  ? 
Does  the  minister  find  himself  aided  and  sustained  in  such 
matters  by  the  body  of  the  congregation,  as  their  common 
idea  of  a  comprehensive  church  wouhi  properly  require, 
and  naturally  lead  him  to  expect?     It  is  the  rare  excep- 
tioa  when  he  does.    Generally,  if  he  finds  the  proportum 
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of  one  layman  in  ten  who  shows  a  living  and  active  inter- 
est in  such  affair,  he  feels  encouraged.  Do  I  exaggerate 
the  state  of  the  case,  when  I  say  that  nine  tenths  of  the 
people  show  no  interest  at  all  ? 

The   Church   is  the   grand   want  of  the   world,  —  the 
Church  as  we  understand  it,  inclusive  and  connprehensive, 
—  the  Church  as  a  living,  spiritual  body  of  people.     It  is 
expedient  that  we  have  pastors  and  teachers  to-day,  as  in 
the  early  times.     But  such  pastors  and  teachers  do  not 
stand  in  theory,  and  ought  not  to  stand  in  practice,  in  the 
place  and  stead  of  the  body  of  the  people,  to  do  the  work 
of  the  Church.     The  Christian  rites  and  privileges  of  the 
people  are  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  pastors.     And  in 
every  department  of  Christian  activity  the  duties  also  of 
the  people  are  on  a  level  with  the  duties  of  the  pastors. 
The  Church  was  active  and  aggressive  at  the  first,  and  it 
requires  to  be   active   and  aggressive  stiJl.     There  were 
error,   ignorance,  and  sin   against  which   it  waged  war 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  there   are  error,  igno- 
rance, and  sin  against  which  it  is  called  to  wage  war  to-day. 
The  existing  state  of  society,  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
New,  shows  its  terrible  want  of  the  divine  remedies  o£  the 
Gospel*     The  Church  has  a  great  and  pressing  work  to 
perform,  as  an  agent  of  renovation  and   redemption.    I 
need  not  remind  you  of  its  twofold  obligation  to  those 
within  and  those  without  its  own  pale.     In  every  depart- 
ment of  obligation,  pastors  and  people,  laity  and  clergy) 
are  co-ordinately  responsible.     The  minister  is  called  on  to 
be  interested  in  the^  wants  of  the  people  whom  he  serves, 
and  to  meet  such  wants,  temporal  and  spiritual,  as  best  he 
can.     But  the  people  are  equally  called  on  to  be  interested 
in  each  o^er,  and  minister  to  mutual  necessities.    This 
must  needs  be  involved  in  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  fm- 
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temal  communion.  The  wants  and  woes  and  wrongs  of 
society  around  him  demand  the  Christian  minister's  atten- 
tion and  exertion ;  but  there  is  not  an  argument  or  appeal 
in  such  a  case  valid  to  him,  that  is  not  equally  yalid  to  all 
Christian  people. 

If  Protestant  Christendom  had  been  true  to  its  ideal  of  a 
comprehensiye  Church,  and  practically  recognized  its  duties 
as  well  as  its  privileges,  another  and  a  far  higher  order  of 
things  would  now  be  visible  in  the  world.    Instead  of  hav- 
ing only  a  small  section  of  the  Church  —  a  single  member, 
80  to  speak,  of  the  general  body  -—  actively  interested  in 
the  Church's  work,  it  would  have  had  the  whole  body,  and 
all  the    members  thereof, — head,  feet,  eyes,  hands,-— 
earnestly  and  hopefully  engaged.    Such  general  co-oper- 
ation as  this  would  have  kept  the  warmth  and  strength  of 
a  living  body  in  the  Church  itself,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
world  of  men  and  things  outside  its  pale  would  have  been 
with  marked  power  in  every  generation.    God  would  have 
worked   visibly  in  it  and  through  it ;  Christ  would  have 
been  the  animating  soul  thereof,  and  it  would  have  accom- 
plished greater  works  than  miracles.    I  gladly  concede  and 
gratefully  accept  all  that  it  has  done.    Tlie  Church  has 
effected  much,  even  in  its  maimed  and  initial  state  of  work- 
ing ;  and  here  I  see  proof  of  the  wonderful  power  of  the 
divme  ideas  which  it  has  in  its  keeping,  and  of  the  holy 
sympathies  which  its.  crucified  Founder  has  awakened  in 
human  hearts.    But  if  so  much  has  been  accomplished  by 
^  Church  in  its  maimed  and  partially  efficient  state,  what 
might  have  been  accomplished  if  the  whole  body  had  been 
alive  and  at  work, —  if  every  Christian  disciple  had  felt 
himself  in  some  sense  a  Christian  missionary,  and  had 
worked  for  the  promotion  of  the  Gospel  spirit  and  life  all 
aiound  him  ? 

14  • 
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By  the  late  laboriously  compiled  census  of  religious  wor- 
ship in  England  and  Wales,  it  appears  that  there  were  in 
that  country,  on  a  given  Sunday,  between  seven  and  eight 
millions  of  persons  who  attended  the  public  services  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  entire  population  is  quite*  close 
upon  eighteen  millions.  If  we  subject  a  third,  which  is  a 
large  allowance,  for  extreme  youth  and  extreme  age,  we 
have  left  about  twelve  millions  without  any  physical  hin- 
drance between  them  ai^d  public  worship.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  neglect 
the  ordinary  ministrations  of  Christianity.  And  such  ne- 
glect indicates  a  great  deal  in  respect  to  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  a  nation.  But  if  the  Church,  in  the 
comprehensive  sense  already  indicated,  were  alive  and 
active,  the  people  and  pastors  alike  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
Jesus,  and  disposed  to  Christian  labors,  how  long  could 
such  neglect,  and  the  social  and  moral  unsoundness  which 
it  indicates,  remain  ?  We  hear  of  crying  evils  in  the  social 
state,  —  bondage  of  mind  and  body,  side  by  side  with  li- 
centiousness of  mind  and  body,  —  but  how  could  these 
things  last  if  the  seven  or  eight  millions  of  persons  who 
attended  Christian  worship  on  that  day  felt  a  personal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  jpatter  ?  If  the  occupants  of  the  pews 
and  the  occupants  of  the  pulpits  individually  and  alike 
felt  a  weight  upon  their  own  souls  concerning  this  wrong ; 
if  they  felt  for  those  who  suffered  as  suffering  along  with 
them  ;  and  if  they  exerted  themselves  accordingly,  as  the 
visible  and  working  body  of  Christ,  the  evil  would  be  re- 
moved ;  and  the  multiplied  barbarisms  which  disfigure  and 
disgrace  our  present  civilization  would  disappear  before  the 
next  century  of  the  Christian  era  had  dawned  full  upon  our 
worid. 

Here  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  and  effective  Christian  con- 
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gregation  rises  before  my  mind,  and  I  see  the  vast  field 
of  effort  which  lies  around  it  on  every  hand.  I  see  the 
blessed  Grospel  seed  which  it  might  scatter,  and  I  see  the 
harvest  of  good  fruits  which  its  faithful  husbandry  might 
produce.  In  contrast  with  this,  the  actual  state  of  many  a 
formally  organized  Christian  society  rises  up  also,  and  I  feel 
grief  and  shame  for  the  lack  of  earnestness  and  power,  the 
lack  of  fidelity  to  great  and  sacred  trusts,  which  such  a 
state  presents.  Here  illustrations  spring  up,  tempting  to 
farther  comparison  of  the  pulpit  to  the  pew,  of  the  laity 
with  the  clergy,  so  far  as  regards  responsibility  for  such 
failure  and  want  of  power.  But  I  must  desist.  Here  I 
must  stop.  My  remarks  are  already  too  lengthened.  And 
yet  they  are  too  brief.  The  call  made  on  me  was  to  in- 
troduce the  subject,  not  to  exhaust  it.  I  now  leave  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  brethren  here  assembled. 


ABSTRACT  OF  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  CHURCH  AS  A 
SOCIAL  POWER. 

BY   REV.   JOSEPH   H.   ALLEN. 

The  Essay  commenced  with  defining  the  true  position 
of  the  Church  to  society  as  a  "  spiritual  power,"  i.  e.  "a 
power  dealing  directly  with  m^n's  motives,  beliefs,  prin- 
ciples, and  moral  discipline,  and  only  indirectly  with  those 
external  facts  and  institutions  which  make  the  domain  of 
the  tempors^l  power,  or  the  State." 

The  need  of  such  a  power  was  next  set  forth,  as  ^^  seen 
in  the  lamentable  controversies  that  distract  the  peace  of 
Christendom;  in  the  existence  of  frightful  social  evils, 
which  the  State  makes  scarce  an  efibrt  to  remove ;  in  the 
anarchy  that  prevails  as  to  the  first  principles  of  morals,  and 
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the  abaenoe  of  any  great  conmioii  interest  or  faith  per- 
yadiog  the  forma  of  our  social  life,*'  —  showing  that  ^^  there 
is  still  lacking  an  intelligent,  thorough,  and  eommandiog 
organization  of  the  profoundest  moral  convictian  of  men, 
such  as  may  correspond  to  our  oomf^ete  notion  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  with  forces  proportioned  to  its  work.'^ 

The  phrase  "  spiritual  power  ^  was  further  defined  as 
including,  ^*  not  only  the  charge  <^  worship,  religious  cul- 
ture, and  moral  discipline,  but  also  the  organization  of 
charities,  the  whole  field  of  education,  and  the  advance  of 
truth,  ethical,  religious,  scientific,  and  social ;  in  a  word, 
all  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  interests  q£  human 
soeiety."  The  Roman  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  being 
the  most  complete  example  of  such  a  power,  its  foundation 
was  exhibited  as  consisting  in,  —  1.  The  Deity  of  Christ, 
with  the  denied  dogmas  of  the  Real  Presence,  and  Apostol- 
ical Succession;  2.  The  Augustinian  religious  fatalism, 
making  men  helplessly  dependent  on  church  offices; 
3.  The  doctrines  of  Hell  and  Purgatory,  which  made  the 
first  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  ;  as  well  as  the  great  social 
services  rendered  by  that  Church. 

The  Church  was  next  assumed  as  "  even  less  a  teacher 
of  truth,  than  a  social  fact  and  a  social  power  "  ;  and  the 
conditions  of  that  power  were  next  inquired  into,  as  adapted 
to  the  present  age* 

The  Church  was  further  defined  as  (in  the  mystical  lan- 
guage of  the  Testament)  ^^  the  spiritual  body,  conespond- 
ing  to  the  exterior  and  visible  body,  whether  of  the  parish, 
the  State,  or  the  Christian  world  "  |  or  as  ^^  the  aggregate 
of  those  living  religious  agencies  which  we  methodize  and 
incorporate  in  our  associated  religious  life.*'  Its  office  was 
next  set  forth :  first,  as  dealing  in  personi^l  spiritual  culture, 
and  next  with  needed  charities  and  existing  wrongs.    And 
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the  first  essential  want  in  the  construction  of  that  power 
was  stated  to  be  ^^  a  clearly  recc^nized  basis  of  authority 
on  which  it  may  rest,  —  an  authority  as  absolute  and  inde- 
pendent as  that  of  the  Itoman  Church,  but  suited  to  a  set 
of  conditions  whdiy  different  and  new  ;  authority  so  broad 
and  clear  and  firm  as  to  redeem  the  i^d  from  feeble- 
ness and  fear;  so  generous  as  to  win,  by  pure,  spiritual 
persuasion  and  the  omnipotence  of  truth,  the  willing  rever- 
ence of  men  ;  so  strong  as  to  hold  in  check  an  age  of  pas- 
sionate and  wayward  liberty.'' 

The  authority  of  the  Gospel  among  us  ^^  is  a  sentiment 
of  personal  loyalty  felt  in  the  sphere  of  personal  religion ; 
but  for  social  ethics,  or  the  religion^of  humanity,  it  needs  to 

be  stated  in  another  form The  last  word  of  the  scientific 

mind  and  social  experiences  of  man  must  be  its  authentic 
exposition.  The  seat  of  the  only  authority  to  which  an  age 
like  ours  can  appeal  is  in  the  educated  sense  and  con- 
science of  men,  —  generalized,  indeed,  in  the  ethical  max- 
ims of  Christianity,  but  to  be  reconciled  with  the  largest 
and  latest  experience,  and  freest  mental  tendencies,  of  the 
human  race, —  science  and  faith  to  be  perfectiy  blended 
into  one."  • 

For  this  we  require,  first, ''  a  more  intellectual  and  scien- 
tific treatment  of  social  wants  and  evils  than  has  been  prev- 
alent hitherto.  Social  ethics,  however  earnest  practically, 
must  submit  itself  to  the  dictate  of  intellectual  conditions,  as 
to  the  directions  which  it  shftll  take.  It  is  by  a  steady 
search  for  truth  that  we  shall,  by  degrees,  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  that  authority  to  which  we  must  submit. 

"  Secondly,  the  Church  has  it  in  hand  to  organize  the 
conscience  and  life,  as  well  as  utter  the  interpreting  forms 
of  thought.  Every  church  within  its  limited  sphere  must 
realize,  as  it  may,  the  full  pattern  of  a  true  social  life.'' 
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And  this  both  by  its  general  culture  and  by  its  special 
agencies.  ^^  Christian  charities  present  a  field  coequal,  in 
grandeur  and  importance,  with  that  of'  Christian  culture ;  a 
field  that  should  be  more  thoroughly  surveyed  and  occa- 
pied. 

^^  It  is  not  so  mtich  the  change  of  present  instruments,  or 
the  multiplication  of  them,  we  need,  as  a  dearer  conscious- 
ness that,  by  means  of  them,  we  are  woricing  to  so  glmons 
issues,  and  with  so  goodly  a  fellowship ;  that  in  proportion 
as  a  thought  or  a  deed  of  ours  corresponds  with  a  real  want, 
or  is  in  league  with  an  eternal  truth,  we  are  working  towards 
the  building  up  of  the  vast  Christian  structure  of  the  future, 
which  shall  realize,  to  cnother  age,  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth,  in  a  larger,  and  holier,  and  truer  sense  than  the  struc- 
tures of  the  Christian  civilization  of  the  past.'' 

The  Congregational  body  of  New  England,  and  especially 
our  own  denomination,  were  then  stated  as  standing  nearest 
to  a  right  apprehension  and  realization  of  such  power. 
^^  The  Church  feeling  J  based  on  affectionate  lo3ralty  to  God 
and  Christ,  is  deepening  among  us  year  by  year ;  let  it  be 
followed  up  by  a  larger  and  truer  apprehensi<Hi  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  Church  as  a  consecrated  divine  agency  in  human 
life.  Then  it  shall  be  our  commission  to  lay  deeply  and 
broadly  the  foundations  of  that  spiritual  house  which  must 
embrace  the  opltured  understanding,  the  discipdined  con- 
science, and  the  rich  fruits  of  religious  experience,  that  in 
no  single  element  it  may. fail  to  embody  the  purest  and 
noblest  life  of  humanity." 
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DIVINE  PROVIDENCE  AND  PHYSICAL  LAWS. 

At  the  Anniversary,  August  Ist  of  this  year,  of  the  Por- 
ter Rhetorical  Society  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
George  I.  Ghace,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity, delivered  an  Address  on  the  above  subject  The 
fad  of^God^s  providence  he  regards  as  ^*  too  clearly  re- 
vealed in  the  Bible,  and  too  strongly  supported,  also,  by 
great  and  wide-spread  analogies,  to  admit  of  question  or 
doubt.^^  But  inquiries  may  arise  as  to  the  mode  or  esEient 
o£  this  providence.  So  far  as  it  relates  to  ^^  human  agency, 
there  is  no  difficulty.  Besides  haying  formed  men,  Grod 
immediately  operates  upon  their  hearts  by  the  influence 
of  his  Holy  Spirit.  He  has  only  to  touch  here  the  springs 
of  feeling  and  desire  and  action,  and  these  flow  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  most  perfect  will.^'  But  "  shall  we  sup- 
pose the  elements  of  nature,  like  the  hearts  of  men,  to  be 
immediately  acted  upon  by  God  ?  Touching  with  the 
finger  of  his  power  these  sources  of  all  material  phenom- 
ena, does  he  cause  the  latter  to  flow  out  in  subservience  to 
his  moral  purposes  ?  Back  of  the  chain  of  antecedents 
and  consequents,  by  which  physical  events  are  bound  to- 
gether, may  we  not  suppose  an  influence  exerted,  mould- 
ing and  determining  their  character,  without  at  the  same 
time  disturbing  the  order  of  their  succession  ?  Behind  the 
machinery  of  second  causes,  which  alone  meets  the  eye, 
may  not  the  great  First  Cause  be  continually  operating, 
and  evolving  the  changes  of  the  physical  world  in  harmony 
with  the  moral  ?  This  view  of  the  subject,  although  fre- 
quently presented,  is,  I  think,  attended  with  grave  difficul- 
ties." 

These  difficulties  are  found,  first,  in  ^^  the  stability^and 
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perpetuity  of  the  existing  order  of  things  " ;  secondly,  *'  in 
the  clearest  and  most  unquestioned  teachings  of  physical 
science  '' ;  and  thirdly,  in  the  fact  that  experience  afibrds  no 
evidence  favoring  the  above-named  view.  There  are  three 
ways  in  which  the  power  of  the  Divine  Being,  within  the 
forms  of  manifestation  to  which  he  has  confined  himself, 
may  be  exerted  in  directing  the  course  of  human  events ; 
— "  remotely  and  indirectly,  through  the  organization 
and  physical  arrangements  of  the  outward  world  ;  more 
nearly,  through  the  constitution  and  endowments  of  each 
human  being,  whether  immediately  conferred,  or  transmitted 
by  hereditary  descent  from  the  original  progenitor  of  the 
race  ;  and  yet  more  nearly,  by  the  direct  influence  exerted 
upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men  by  his  Holy 
Spirit."  Through  this  last  mode,  especially,  God's  provi- 
dential care  may  adapt  itself  to  individual  exigencies, 
though  the  physical  laws  do  not  bend  to  circumstances. 
^^  Although  the  avalanche  pause  not  in  its  precipitous  de- 
scent, the  traveller  may  be  removed  from  the  place  over- 
whelmed by  it.  Although  the  tempest  sweep  onward, 
abating  not  a  jot  its  fury,  the  vessel  may  be  turned  from  its 
track,  and  reach  in  safety  the  desired  haven." 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  Divine  Providence,  Professor 
Chace  thinks  it  is  wisest  to  hold  that  it  relates  to  the  great 
ends  proposed  by  human  probation,  to  the  real  and  essen- 
tial in  the  government  of  the  universe,  and  not  to  the  thou- 
sand collateral  results  which  constitute  the  outward  and 
variable  allotment  of  individual  life.  The  line  of  distinc- 
tion cannot  be  very  precisely  drawn  "  between  what  we 
may  suppose  to  have  been  designed,  and  what  to  have 
arisen  from  the  action  of  general  causes,  without  being 
specially  ordered.  Nor  is  such  discrimination  necessary. 
All  that  is  really  important  is,  that  we  should  avoid,  on  the 
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one  haad,  restricting  the  Divine  Providence  to  a  narrow- 
ness of  range  incompatible  with  its  controlling  influence,  in 
nature  and  human  society;  and,  on  the  Other,  extending  it 
so  as  to  take  in  actions  and  events  of  too  little  moment  to 
be  regarded  as  ends  in  the  constitution  and  government  of 
the  world,  without  ofifence  to  the  dignity  of  its  Author.'^ 
^^To  imagine  every  one  of  my  ]|odily  or  mental  acts, 
however  humble,  and  every  occurrence  of  my  life,  how- 
ever trifling,  the  subject  of  a  Divine  purpose,  is  absurd  and 
derogatory  to  the  character *of  God." 

Professor  Chace  maintains  that  the  general  views  of  God^s 
providence  which  have  now  been  indicated  meet  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Saviour,  are  friendly  to  just  and  noble  concep- 
tions of  God  and  to  an  exalted  piety,  and  save  us  from  an 
error  on  this  subject  which  ^^  vitiates  the  practical  judg- 
ments, dwarfs  the  intelligence,  and  tends  to  the  formation 
of  a  narrow  andsegotistic  type  of  Christian  character.** 

Perhaps  our  readers  have  seen  sharp,  and  in  some  cases 
sneering,  notices  of  this  Discourse.  It  was  not  very  palatable 
to  our  friends  in  Andover,  and  it  has  been  severely  criticized 
in  other  quarters.  For  ourselves,  we  will  take  the  liberty 
to  say  that  it  is  much  easier  to  censure  than  to  refute  it. 
We  think  the  author  has  allowed  as  much  scope  for  a  prov- 
idential interposition  in  human  affairs,  as  is  claimed  by  the 
common  sense  of  Christians.  After  all,  his  theories  of  the 
precise  degrees  and  limits  of  that  interposition  are  of  little 
consequence.  They  are  modestly  stated  as  his  view  of  the 
case.  The  subject  is  beyond  the  limits  of  human  knowl- 
edge. The  only  advantage  of  the  philosophical  specula- 
tions suggested,  is  to  turn  the  mind  from  the  superstitious 
and  fanatical  aspects  of  the  subject  which  have  become 
somewhat  common.  For  this  purpose,  the  practical  tone 
of  this  Discourse  is  admirable.     In  this  lies  its  chief  influ- 
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ence  and  worth.  It  is  a  bold  and  noble  lesson  to  give  to 
Andover,  and  we  wish  it  could  be  given  to  other  places 
which  we  might  name.  Especially  has  it  interested  us  as 
an  evidence  of  the  independent  and  fresh  way  of  treating 
religious  subjects  in  quarters  where  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  onl)r  for  stereotyped  and  traditicmal  thoughts. 
We  shall  conclude  ou#noticeby  enriching  our  pages  with  a 
few  paragraphs,  which  we  quote  the  more  freely,  aJs  but  few 
of  our  readers,  h  is  probable,  have  seen  the  Discourse  itself. 

*'  Against  this  general  method  of  inquiry  concerning  the  Divine 
Providence,  it  may  be  urged,  that,  as  the  fact  of  such  a  Providence 
is  made  known  to  us  only  in  the  Scriptures,  we  should  look  to 
them  exclusively  for  a  knowledge  of  its  mode  and  its  limitations ; 
that  Revelatioa  being  in  its  subject-matter  above  the  reason,  it 
famishes  no  appropriate  field  for  the  ezeieise  of  that  faculty ;  that 
although  we  are  unable  to  conceive  how  the  stream  of  physical 
events  can  in  any  instance  be  turned  from  its  proper  channel, 
without  disturbance  of  natural  laws,  or  how  these  laws  can  main- 
tain constantly  the  order  and  stability  of  the  universe,  and  at  the 
same  time  lend  themselves  everywhere  as  pliant  instruments  in  its 
moral  government,  both  may  nevertheless  be  entirely  possible. 
Our  powers  of  conception,  it  may  be  added,  are  extremely  limited. 
What  seems  to  us  difficult  or  impossible  even,  may  be  perfectly 
easy  to  €rod.  It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  submit  our  weak  and 
puny  intelligence  to  his  higher  wisdom,  and  receive  with  an  un- 
questioaing  faith  whatever  his  word  reveals  to  us. 

'*  la  the  presence  of  an  audience  such  as  I  have  the  honor  to 
address,  I  need  not  say  that  this  is  mere  whining  and  cant  and 
'  drivel,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  book  in  support  of  whose  claims  it 
is  offered,  —  utterly  unworthy  of  the  head  or  the  heart  of  any  true 
man  or  good  Christian.  As  if,  forsooth,  it  were  possible  to  have 
any  higher  authority  than  the  clearly  pronounced  decisions  of  the 
reason !  *    As  if  this  were  not  the  only  faculty  —  I  include  the 

*  "  A  well-attested  revelation  must  command  our  belief  in  matters 
above  the  reason,  as  well  as  where,  from  the  oompUxity  of  the  data, 
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moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  endowment — by  which  we  are 
able  to  dietinguish  between  right  and  wrong, — between  truth 
and  error !  As  if  the  Bible  itself  did  not  everywhere  recognize  it, 
and  constantly  appeal  to  it,  and  derive,  in  the  Ust  analysis,  all  its 
sanctions  from  it !  As  if,  granting  the  possibility  of  a  revelation 
independently  of  the  reason,  such  a  revelation  would  be  of  the 
slightest  valae  to  us !  As  if^  after  having  received  it,  we  should 
be  anything  but  a  vessel  having  a  chart  indeed,  but  without  rudder 
or  compass  to  steer  by.  Let  us  ever  beware  of  the  sin  and  folly 
of  disparaging  the  reason.  It  is  the  on]y  high  and  God-like  endow- 
ment possessed  by  us,  —  the  only  attribute  in  which  man  still  bears 
the  image  of  his  Maker.  Seek  not  to  degrade  and  humble  it ;  buf 
bow  in  willing  submission  to  its  rightful  authority.  It  is  the  voice 
of  God  speaking  within  you.  Every  one  of  its  utterances  carries 
with  it  the  Divine  sanction.  Whatever  we  learn  from  other 
sources  is  at  best  but  knowledge  at  second  hand.  It  has  author- 
ity, and  demands  our  reception  and  confidence  only  as  it  comes 
with  credentials  recognized  by  the  intelligence.  VeU  this  light 
within,  and  you  have  nothing  without  but  mist  and  obscnrity. 
Extinguish  it,  and  you  are  at  once  and  for  ever  enveloped  in  pro- 
found darkness.  Disparage  the  reason,  —  deqy  its  paramount  au- 
thority, and  you  cut  off  the  only  arm  by  which  you  hold  on  to  the 
plank  of  truth  floating  upon  a  boundless  ocean  of  possibilities. 
From  the  free  air  and  sunlight  of  day,  you  go  down,  down  into 
the  gloomy  depths  of  a  fathomless,  bottomless  scepticism. 

''  Employ  the  moral  scalpel  upon  the  human  heart  as  freely  as 
you  choose.  Fearlessly  lay  bare  its  quiyering  fibres  of  sentiment 
and  belief.  From  that  which  is  sound  and  healthy,  dissect  with 
an  unflinching  hand  whatever  is  of  morbid  or  abnormal  growth. 
But  destroy  not  the  heart  itself.    Let  that,  healed  and  regenerate, 

although  8ing;br  comprehended  by  the  reason,  its  decisions  are  hesi- 
tating and  doubtful.  But  on  subjects  coming  within  the  proper  sphere 
of  the  reason,  no  revelation,  however  strongly  attested,  can  command 
oar  belief  in  opposition  to  the  clear  and  distinct  affirmations  of  that 
&calty.  Only  doubt  and  uncertainty  can  emeige  from  the  conflict  of 
two  equal  and  opposing  authorities.*' 
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stlTI  send  forth  to  every  part  of  the  frame  the  streams  of  life  and 
sensibility.  Throw/inio  ihi»  intellectual  cupel  every  form  jff  opin- 
ion. Raise  the  heat  and  press  the  blast  until  the  pure  golden 
truth,  freed  from  the  dross  of  error,  shines  forth  with  .dazzling 
brightness.  But  preserve  entire  and  unharmed  the  cupel,  or  all 
your  labor  will  be  in  vain.  Defend,  with  a  strong  arm,  the  oracles 
of  God.  So  far  as  they  are  intrusted  to  your  keeping,  guard  them 
with  a  jealous  care.  Suffer  them  not  to  be  corrupted  by  the  de- 
ceits of  a  vain  philosophy.  Uphold  them  against  the  oppositions 
of  science,  falsely  so  called.  Meet  with  indignant  and  withering 
rebuke  the  jests  of  the  profane  and  the  cavils  of  unbelief,  when 
directed  towards  them.  But  set  them  not  at  variance  with  the  in- 
telligence. Bring  them  not  into  collision  with  the  plain  teachings 
of  common  sense  and  common  experience.  If  your  faith  be  in 
conflict  with  the  clearly  ascertained  laws  of  nature,  or  the  weU- 
established  principles  of  science,  — which  are  only  the  inductions 
of  a  larger  experience,  —  you  will  do  well  to  modify  it.  If  yon 
continue  the  unequal  contest,  you  are  sure  in  the  end  to  be  beaten. 
The  ever-active  spirit  of  investigation,  and  the  continually  growing 
developments  of  knowledge  resulting  from  it,  cannot  be  restrained 
by  the  fetters  of  a  creed.  As  well  might  you  hope  to  bind  levia- 
than with  threads  of  gossamer,  or  stop  the  fiery  steed  to  which  the 
car  has  been  harnessed  by  modern  invention,  by  placing  your  hand 
upon  it,  or  by  simply  looking  at  it.  Interpretation  has  always,  in 
the  end,  yielded  to  the  demands  of  advancing  science,  however 
long  it  has  struggled  against  them ;  and  it  always  must  yield. 
Nor  are  the  interests  of  piety  and  religion  in  danger  of  permar 
nently  suffering  from  it.  The  truth ,  although  for  a  time  depressed, 
it  may  be,  at  length,  detached  from  the  leaden  weight  of  error  that 
bore  it  down,  is  seen  floating  still  more  buoyantly  upon  the  sur- 
&ce.  Reust  not  progress  in  any  of  the  paths  of  human  in- 
quiry. There  is  surely  everywhere  need  enough  (^  more  knowl- 
edge. If  the  light  pain  you,  it  is  because  your  eyes  are  weak 
or  diseased.  Give  the  necessary  attention  to  them ;  but  do  not 
attempt  to  put  out  the  sun.  In  your  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
Christian  truth,  do  not  exalt  the  Scriptures  at  the  expense  of  the 
reawn.    Remember  that  the  latter  is  the  elder  daughter  of  Heaven. 
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At  least,  pay  her  equal  honors.  <  Exalt  her,  and  she  shall  promote 
thee.  She  shall  bring  thee  to  honor  when  thou  dost  embrace  her. 
She  shall  giro  to  thy  head  an  ornament  of  graee ;  a  erown  of  glory 
shall  she  deliver  unto  thee.' "  —  pp.  40-44. 

'^  There  is  another  reason  why  we  should  not  voluntarily  suffer 
any  form  of  error  to  attach  itself  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  go  forth  under  their  sanction,  to  which  I  would  briefly  allude. 
However  harmless,  or  beneficial  even,  such  error  may  for  a  time 
appear,  it  is  sure  in  the  end  to  work  mischief.  Like  the  little 
book  of  the  angel  in  the  Apocalypse,  though  sweet  in  the  mouth, 
it  will  make  the  belly  bitter.  Even  though  its  direct  influence  on 
the  heart  and  the  life  be  not  prejudicial,  it  will  prove  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  general  reception  of  the  doctrine  with  which  It 
is  associated.  To  the  sincere  and  earnest  inquirer  afler  truth,  it 
becomes  a  stumbling-block,  while  to  the  enemies  of  our  holy 
religion  it  serves  as  a  mark  for  the  direction  of  their  diafts.  The 
Christian  minister,  who,  by  his  eloquence  and  fervid  zeal,  spreads 
erroneous  doctrines  through  the  churches,  does  more  to  harm 
Christianity  than  a  hundred  infidels.  Besides  furnishing  its  ad- 
versaries with  their  most  potent  weapons  against  it,  he  is  himself 
scattering  broadcast  the  seeds  from  which  scepticism  and  unbelief 
will,  sooner  or  later,  spring  up.  Indeed,  blows  aimed  at  Chris- 
tianity through  the  false  views  connected  with  its  teachings,  not 
unfrequently  render  it  an  actual  service.  The  error  is  detached 
from  the  truth  by  the  vigor  of  the  stroke,  and  the  latter  goes  for- 
ward, unclogged  and  unencumbered,  on  its  heavenly  and  divine 
mission."  —  p.  61. 

**  I  think  it  not  diflicult  to  see  how  generally  received  error, 
here,  may  exert  an  influence  upon  thoughtful  minds  greatly  to  be 
deprecated.  Let  us  suppose  a  man,  whose  ideas  of  the  charaoter 
and  government  of  God  have  been  formed  chiefly  from  the  obser* 
vation  of  his  works.  He  has  seen  that  in  the  natural  world  evenla 
occur  in  a  definite  and  fixed  order,  so  that  any  anteoedent  being 
given,  he  may  with  certainty  infer  its  oonsequeot.  He  knows 
that  it  is  upon  this  fundamental  fact,  or  law,  that  the  sciences, 
relating  to  such  events,  are  built  up ;  and  that  witheat  it,  the  i 
15* 
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enlarged  experienee  would  have  no  yalae  as  a  gfuide  to  action.  He 
can,  therefore,  no  more  doubt  the  wiadom  and  benevolence  of  the 
law  as  a  part  of  the  Divine  government,  than  he  can  doubt  its  reality. 

''  He  has  further  observed,  that,  in  the  bodily  organisation  of 
man,  the  structure  and  endowments  of  the  several  parts  obviously 
have  in  view  the  good  of  the  individual.  Disease  and  suffering, 
it  is  true,  are  incident  to  the  general  plan  upon  which  he  is  con- 
stituted ;  but  these  nowhere  appear  as  the  object  of  contrivance 
and  design.  On  the  contrary,  their  occurrence  is  guarded  against 
by  numerous  checks  and  hindrances,  and  when  they  have  actually 
arisen,  the  evil  is  met,  as  far  as  possible,  by  remedial  provisions. 
The  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Creator  are,  therefore,  here 
equally  apparent. 

<'  He  has  further  observed,  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
stitution of  man,  features  which  look  beyond  the  mere  securing  of 
happiness,  to  the  higher  ends  of  virtue  and  goodness.  As  in  the 
preceding  case,  these  ends  are  not,  in  every  instance,  realized  ;  or 
in  any,  indeed,  so  perfectly  as  could  be  desired,  or  as  might  be- 
forehand have  been  deemed  possible.  He  sees,  however,  in  the 
endowments  of  our  nature,  manifest  provisions  for  their  attain- 
ment ;  while  the  liability  of  failure  in  respect  to  them,  so  far  as  he 
can  understand,  is  necessarily  incident  to  the  conditions  of  moral 
action.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  Author  of  the  Universe 
is  characterized  by  a  love  of  right,  and  a  disposition  to  promote  it, 
as  well  as  by  the  attributes  of  wisdom  and  benevolence. 

"  Now  let  such  a  man  be  told,  that,  although  God  has  subjected 
the  natural  world  to  fixed  and  invariable  laws.  He  nevertheless 
everywhere  shapes  the  events  arising  under  them  so  as  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  His  moral  government^  Let  him  be  further 
toldy  that  everything  which  transpires  in  our  world  is  immediatdy 
ordered  by  €rod,  and  in  perfect  •accordance  with  His  will,-— that 
evil  is  as  really  provided  for,  as  much  the  object  of  contriTance 
and  design,  as  good,  — that  suflfering  and  sin  spring  as  directly 
firom  the  constitution  of  things,  and  must  have  been  as  truly  in- 
tended, as  happiness  and  Tirtoe.  Carry  these  ideas  of  God's 
Providence  to  their  legitimate  consequences,  by  unfolding  to  him, 
u  found  in  books  of  systematie  theok^y,  and  as  still  oocasioDally 
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presented  firom  the  pulpit,  the  doctrines  of  foreordination,  election, 
and  reprobation.*  Tell  him  that  the  object  of  the  Divine  Being, 
in  creating  the  world,  was  the  illustration  of  His  own  attributes, 
and  not  the  good  of  His  creatures ;  that  He  forms  and  makes  use  of 
them,  in  whatever  way  may  best  subserve  that  end,  wholly  ignor- 
ing any  claim  which  they  might  be  supposed  to  have  upon  Him  as 
their  Creator.  And,  to  complete  and  give  consistency  to  this  view 
of  the  Divine  character  and  government,  add  a  discourse  on  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  joy  of  His  saints  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
finally  lost,  —  sufferings  which  He  had  predetermined,  and  ren- 
dered escape  from  impossible.  Let  all  this,  I  say,  be  told  to  a  man 
such  as  I  have  supposed,  and  what  effect  would  it  be  likely  to 
have  upon  him!  If  he  received  it  as  the  simple  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures,  might  it  not  lead  him  to  question  their  authority  t 
Would  it  be  strange  if  his  confidence  in  them,  as  a  revelation  from 
Heaven,  should  be  shaken  by  it?  "  — pp.  53-65. 

**  Let  us  ever  cling  to  this  great  central  truth  of  Christianity,  — 
this  corner-stone  of  all  faith  and  all  religion,  — the  perfect  moral 
integrity  of  God^s  character,  —  his  simple,  impartial,  unselfish 
goodness,  —  his  sacred  regard  for  justice  and  right, — his  love  to 
all  his  creatures,  demonstrated  and  made  manifest  by  his  unsparing 
provisions  for  their  welfare.  It  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the 
Scriptures,  —  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  their  teachings.  Ev- 
ery sentiment  of^ur  moral  nature  responds  to  it;  while  the  innu- 
meiable  voices  which  come  from  without  us  all  unite  in  its  affir- 
mation. Disguise  or  cover  over  in  any  manner  this  truth,  whether 
by  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Providence  immediately  determining  every 
human  action  and  event,  or  by  the  supposition  of  their  equally 
universal  PRS-determination,  —  whether  by  abstract  reasonings 
as  to  what  Grod  might  have  done,  or  by  erroneous  conceptions  of 
what  he  actually  has  done,  or  of  the  motives  which  prompted  it, — 
and  yon  diminish  by  so  much  the  power  of  the  Gospel.    Shut  out 


*  ^  The  foreordination  of  evil,  not  as  necessarily  incident  to  the  plan 
of  creation,  but  as  volnnt{irily  incorporated  in  it.  Election  and  repro- 
bstum,  not  as  ddemuied  6y  character^  but  as  determining  character." 
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of  view  this  truth,  by  sabstituting  for  the  reqniremeDt  of  trae, 
spiritual  worship,  the  mere  observance  of  outward  forms  and 
ceremonies,  and  you  take  from  our  holy  religion  all  that  distinc- 
tively belongs  to  it.  But  let  the  doctrine  of  God's  moral  perfections 
have  the  pre-eminence  which  the  Scriptures  everywhere  give  to 
it,  —  let  it  bend  to  the  requirements  of  no  creed, — let  it  yield  to 
the  demands  of  no  human  infirmity ,  — let  it  be  held  up,  as  taught 
in  the  Bible,  and  more  especially  as  illustrated  and  exemplified  in 
the  provisions  of  the  Gospel,  —  and  Christianity  shall  go  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer,  without  stay  or  hindrance,  until  this 
revolted  world  shall  be  brought  back  to  God,  —  until  *  the  heathen 
shall  be  given  to  his  Son  for  an  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  a^possession.'  "  —  pp.  60,  61. 


THE  SYRACUSE  DISCUSSION. 

Theological  tournaments  have  of  late  years  passed  out 
of  fashion.  The  public  mind  has  been  interested  in  other 
matters  more  than  in  questions  of  dogmatiq  divinity.  Oc- 
casionally a  zealous  Universalist  disputant  has  provoked  a 
controversy  on  the  points  of  his  creed  ;  but  the  old  issues 
between  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians  have  for  a  long  while 
been  undisturbed.  We  do  not  regret  this.  There  are 
questions  in  the  realm  of  religious  thought  which  concern 
us  all  infinitely  more  than  theories  about  the  derivation  and 
rank  of  the  Ambassador  sent  from  heaven.  The  fact  of 
his  appointment,  the  certainty  of  his  authority,  the  tenns 
of  his  message,  the  necessity  of  conformity  to  his  spirit, — 
these  are  the  points  of  everlasting  and  universal  interest ; 
and  on  these,  as  it  is  grateful  to  reflect,  there  is  more  una- 
nimity among  all  professing  Christians. 
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We  do  not,  however,  regard  Trinitarian  errors  as  barm- 
less.  They  diminish  the  essential  credibility  of  the  Gospel. 
The  struggle  against  them,  begun  in  the  third  century  of 
the  Church  when  these  errors  first  appeared,  renews  itself 
in  every  generation.  The  latest  public  discussion  in  regard 
to  them  was  that  of  which  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  notice. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  last  February,  Rev.  Luther 
Lee,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  and  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  a 
Unitarian  minister,  appeared  before  an  immense  audience 
in  the  City  Hall  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  during  eleven 
evenings,  with  an  increasing  degree  of  public  interest,  they 
discussed  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity.  A  reporter  was 
present,  and  the  speeches  on  both  sides  have  been  pub- 
lished at  the  Wesleyan  Book-Room,  in  a  pamphlet  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pages,  now  before  us. 

The  discussion  was  opened,  after  prayer  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  moderator,  by  a  speech  from  Mr.  Lee,  who  avowed 
his  purpose  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  underived  Deity 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  quoted  many  of 
the  texts  usually  relied  upon  by  Trinitarian  divines. 

Mr.  May,  in  his  reply,  said  he  should  undertake  to  prove 
that  God  alone  is  God,  and  that  the  notion  of  a  Trinity  was 
introduced  into  the  Church  by  the  Platonizing  Christians,  m 
the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  discussion,  which  took 
up  in  succession  the  criticism  of  texts,  the  authority  of 
creeds,  the  divine  attributes  ascribed  to  Christ,  the  alleged 
two  natures  in  the  Son  of  God,  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  faith  of  the  eariy  Christians.  It  appears  to 
have  been  conducted  throughout  with  dignity,  gentlemanly 
courtesy,  and  mutual  Christia Affection.  Much  irrelevant 
matter  was  introduced,  as  was  natural  in  a  discussion  be- 
fore a  popular  aaaembbr  i  >^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^''  ^ 
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nion  between  the  speakers  in  their  philosophy  of  religion 
and  principles  of  interpretation,  that  oftentimes  much  talk- 
ing faile4  to  bring  their  minds  en  rapport  with  each  other. 
We  propose  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  debate. 

We  select  the  topic  of  the  alleged  two  natures  in  Christ. 
This  is  the  vital  point  of  the  Trinitarian  scheme.  Mr.  Lee 
undertook  to  prove  it^ —  1.  By  showing  that  the  Scriptures 
call  Christ  both  God  and  man;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
selects  one  class  of  texts  and  arranges  them  by  the  side 
of  another ;  2.  From  the  fact  of  Christ^s  pre-existence ; 
3.  By  passages  which  assert  his  Deity  and  humanity  in  the 
same  clause.  And  here  we  will  quote  from  his  second 
speech  on  the  fifth  evening :  — 

**  Take  for  instaaoe,  if  yoa  please,  this  passage. 

«« <  For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  osto  us  a  son  is  given ;  and  the 

goremmeot  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder :  aud  his  name  shall  be 

called  Wouderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty  Grod,  The  everla^ng 

Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.'    Isa.  ix.  6. 

'  '*  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  this  is  all  true  of  any  one  nature. 

^^  It  cannot  §11  be  true  of  a  being  wholly  divine,  because  he 
could  never  have  been  a  child.  It  cannot  be  all  true  of  a  human 
being  because  he  could  not  be  called  '  The  mighty  God,'  —  nor 
could  it  be  true  of  an  angel,  for  no  angel  was  ever  '  child  bom.' 

**  But  Mr.  May  remarked  upon  this  text,  that  it  was  only  said 
he  should  ,*be  calkd '  the  Mighty  God,  not  that  he  was  the  Mighty 
God. 

*<  The  reply  is,  he  was  so  called  by  inspiration.  So  called  by 
Divine  appointment. 

'*  Again  it  is  said,  Matt.  i.  23,  *  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with 
child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name 
Emmanuel ;  which,  being  interpreted,  is,  God  with  us.' 

"'God  with  us,'  — God  and  man.  *  God  with  us,' — God 
united  to  us,  clothed  in  our  nAre. 

"  *  If  David  then  called  him  Lord,  how  is  he  his  Son? '  Matt, 
xzii.  45. 
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**  Now  here  is  a  question  asked  by  out  Lord,  which  no  one  in 
heaven  nor  on  the  earth  can  answer  if  Jesus  was  not  possessed  of 
two  natures,  —  *If  David  then  called  him  Lord,  how  is  he  his 
SonV 

**  This  question  can  be  answered  only  by  admitting  the  two 
natures  of  Christ."  —  pp.  66,  67.   . 

Mr.  Lee's  fourth  argument  is  that  ^  the  office  and  work 
of  Christ  required  that  he  should  combine  a  divine  and 
hnman  nature  in  one  person."  Under  this  head  he  pro- 
ceeds as  follows :  — 

**  The  necessity  of  an  atonement  I  am  prepared  to  defend  the 
moment  it  is  explicitly  denied.    For  the  present  it  is  assnmed. 

"  The  work  of  making  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men  re- 
quired it. 

**  1.  Nb  mere  human  beisg  eonld  atone  for  sin. 

**  If  Christ  was  a  mere  human  being,  which  he  must  hare  been 
if  he  did  not  possess  two  natures,  he  was  under  the  same  law  to 
God  that  all  other  human  beings  are,  and  could  not  atone  for  the 
sins  of  other  human  beings. 

'*  In  order  to  an  atonement,  there  must  be  something  engaged 
on  which  the  law  had  no  claim. 

"  Every  created  being  is  bound  to  devote  all  his  powers  to  the 
Creator,  during  the  entire  extent  of  his  rational  existence. 

**  But  Christ  has  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men.  This 
I  am  ready  to  prove  if  it  be  denied. 

*^  3.  None  but  a  human  being  could  make  an  atonement  for 


''  To  redeem  human  nature,  right  reason  says  hwnan  natnxe 
must  be  the  oSefing. 

'^  For  this  we  have  the  opinion  of  St.  Paul :  *  Forasmuch 
then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  him- 
self likewise  took  part  of  the  same ;  that  through  death  he  might 
destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil.' 

**  Death  was  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  the  death  of  the  body 
was  one  of  the  ooaaeqaenees  invfolved. 
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eighteen  handred  and  fifty*four  years  ago,  had  existed  from  aQ 
eternity ;  that  a  person  who,  according  to  this  doctrine,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era  incarnated  himself,  and  superadded 
to  his  deity  perfect  manhood,  is  not  the  heing  who  has  never 
known  the  shadow  of  a  change !  These  questions  answer  them- 
selves. 

'<  But  they  do  not  hring  us  to  the  end  of  the  contradictions,  in- 
consistencies, impossibilities,  involved  in  the  doctrine  which  Mr. 
Lee  has  pressed  upon  me. 

*  "  Now,  sir,  I  have  another  very  grave  objection  to  this  doctrine, 
which  I  wish  to  submit  to  your  consideration  before  I  examine  the 
slender  proofs  on  which  my  opponent  is  willing  to  rely  for  its 
support.  This  doctrine  of  two  natures  implicates  the  moral  char- 
acter of  our  Saviour,  impeaches  his  veracity,  and  attributes  to 
him  deceit,  equivocation,  falsehood.  For  according  to  this  doc- 
trine, Jesus  sometimes  spoke  and  acted  in  his  human,  and  some- 
times in  his  divine  nature,  without  admonishing  his  hearers  in 
which  of  his  natures  he  was  speaking  or  acting.  Thus  on  more 
than  one  occasion  he  declared  that  he  could  of  himself  do  nothing, 
but  if  he  were  God  he  could  at  that  very  moment  do  all  things, 
and  yet  he  did  not  tell  those  who  heard  him  that  he  meant  that  as 
a  man  he  could  do  nothing.  On  another  occasion  he  declared  that 
he  knew  not  the  day  nor  the  hour  of  judgment.  Now  accord- 
ing to  this  doctrine  of  his  two  natures,  he  was  ignorant  of  that 
great  event  only  as  a  man,  although  he  knew  it  perfectly  as  Grod, 
and  yet  said  nothing  to  guard  his  hearers  from  misunderstanding 
him. 

"  Once  more,  when  he  forbade  the  young  ruler  to  call  him 
good,  because  *  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God.*  If  he 
meant  only  that  goodness  should  not  be  ascribed  to  him  as  a  man, 
while  it  should  be  ascribed  to  him,  in  its  highest  conceivable  meas- 
ure, as  God,  why  did  he  not  intimate  that  this  was  his  meaning? 
And  when  he  forbade  his  disciples  to  pray  to  him,  to  Sdk  anything 
of  him,  but  to  ask  all  things  of  God  in  his  name,  how  can  it  be 
explained,  if  he  knew  himself  to  be  God,  that  he  did  not  guard  his 
hearers,  and  those  who  may  now  read  the  narratives  of  his  life, 
from  dangerous  error,  by  intimating  that  he  meant  no  one  should 
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worship  him  or  pray  to  him  as  a  man^  while  as  God  the  whole 
unirerse  should  do  him  homage  %  If  the  doctrine  of  the  two  na- 
tures be  trae,  if  Christ  was  God  as  well  as  man,  then  he  was 
guilty  of  what  in  the  mildest  term  we  call  equivocation.  If  a 
king  or  president  should  declare  that  he  had  no  power  to  paidon 
an  offender,  meaning  that  he  bad  no  power  to  do  so  as  a  man,  while 
at  the  same  moment,  as  the  supreme  ruler,  he  could  set  him  at 
liberty  by  a  word,  he  would  equivocate.  If  Sir  Isaac  NewUm 
had  been  asked  to  tell  soGoe  earnest  inquirers  by  what  forces  the 
planets  were  held  in  their  orbits,  and  had  replied,  he  did  not  know, 
meaning  that  he  did  not  know  it  as  a  common  man,  while  as  the 
disooyerer  of  the  great  law  of  gravitation  he  understood  it  very 
wen,  all  w#ld  say  that  he  equivocated,  deceived,  said  what  was 
not  true.  So,  if  Sir  John  Herschel  idtould  now  be  interrogated, 
by  peiBons  who  wished  to  know  in  what  year  Encke's  comet  will 
appear  again,  and  he  should  answer  that  he  did  not  know,  mean- 
ing all  the  while,  that  he  did  not  know  that  distant  day  as  a  tnan, 
while  he  did  know  it  as  an  Ibtronomer,  he  would  be  guilty  of  de- 
ception. No  one  would  ask  him  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton  sueh  ques- 
tions as  common,  unlearned  men,  but  as  men  who  had  studied 
these  subjects,  and  were  fiurly  presumed  to  know  vastly  more  than 
those  who  put  to  them  the  inquiries  I  have  supposed. 

"  And  more,  if  Archimedes,  the  philosopher  of  old  Syracuse  in 
Sicily,  had  been  applied  to,  to  move  a  ton  V weight,  and  had  an- 
swered that  he  had  no  power  to  do  it,  ^-  meaning  that  by  his  own 
unaided  physical  strength  as  a  man  he  had  not  power  enough  for 
such  an  undertaking,— -he  would  justly  have  been  accused  of 
lying,  e^ecialjy  by  those  who  had  heard  him  say,  in  his  soioitific 
lectures,  that  with  the  po^«r  of  the  lever,  if  he  had  a  suitable  fnl- 
orom  and  a  place  to  stand  on,  he  could  move  the  world. 

**  Such  duplicity,  sueh  deceptioH  as  this,  the  doctrine  we  are 
considering  virtually  imputes  to  Jesus  Christ,  when  his  disciples 
made  inquiries  of  him  respecting  the  day  of  judgment.  They 
approached  him  as  an  uncommon  person, — as  one  who  they  were 
persuaded  knew  more  than  most  men,  perhaps  more  than  all  men  ; 
they  appealed  to  him  to  tell  them  on  this  important  subgect  what 
he  knew  nore  than  the^r  did^  *-*  mopre  than  oOier  men  knew.    If > 
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therefore,  in  any  way,  in  any  character,  or  in  any  nature,  he  was 
able  to  answer  their  question,  he  deceived  them  by  replying  as  he 
did.  So  likewise  in  the  other  cases  to  which  I  have  referred.  If 
words  have  any  meaning,  Jesas  Christ  expressly  diBclaimed  the 
possession  of  any  of  the  attributes  of  Deity.  He  diaclaimed  om- 
nipotence, when  he  declared,  *  I  can  of  myself  do  nothing.'  He 
disclaimed  omniscience  when  he  declared,  '  Of  that  day  and  that 
hour  knoweth  no  man,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father.  He  dis- 
claimed supreme  and  infinite  goodness  when  Jie  said,  '  Why  call- 
est  thou  me  good  t  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God.'  This  is 
^lain  language ;  there  is  no  mystery  or  obscurity  in  it.  The 
terms  '  I,'  '  me,'  *  my  own  self,'  ais  every  one  knows,  always 
denote  an  individual  or  person ;  and  they  include  Ike  whole  of 
that  person ;  they  comprehend  all  which  goes  to  constitute  him 
what  he  is,  viewed  as  an  individual  or  whole.  In  this  sense  our 
Saviour  must  have  used  them,  or  he  must  have  been  guilty  of 
manifest  prevarication. 

"  Then  consider  further,  —  no  on^who  witnessed  his  Wonderful 
works  supposed  that  of  his  own  power,  as  an  ordinary  man,  he  did 
them ;  but  some  suspected  that  he  might  be  a  being  of  a  higher 
order  than  human.  To  that  apprehension  in  his  disciples  it  was 
that  he  spoke  when  he  disclaimed  omnipotence,  omniscience,,  and 
attributed  his  power  and  wisdom  to  God,  who  gave  to  him  all  of 
either  of  those  attributes  that  he  had  manifested  to  their  admira- 
tion. 

'''But  again :  If  there  be  any  part  of  Christ's  example  which  is  * 
more  valuable  to  beings  such  as  we  are,  in  the  midst,  of  trials  and 
temptations,  it  is  his  confiding  and  submissive  piety.  What  words 
nerve  so  powerfully  our  resolution  to  withstand  the  wrong,  as  his 
'  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,'  or  rather  the  spirit  which  they  evince  % 
And  oh !  what  words  come  to  us  with  such  a  sustaining  power,  when 
our  hearts  are  ready  to  nnk  under  a  bitter  disappointment,  or  sore 
bereavement ;  what  words,  in  the  hour  4>f  overwhelming  afiiiction, 
help  us  to  say  so  exactly  what  should  be  said  by  all  dependent 
beings,  and  in  the  very  utterance  of  them  awaken  a  faith  and  a 
submission  kindred  to  that  which  inspued  them.  I  say,  what 
words  were  ever  spoken  so  full  of  tiie  spirit  of  filial  trost  and  pious 
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resignation  as  his,  *  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me, 
shall  I  not  drink  it  ?  Father,  not  my  will,  hut  thine,  he  done.'  But 
if  this  doctrine  which  Mr.  Lee  affirms  be  true,  it  takes  away  aU 
reality  from  Christ's  acknowledgment  of  dependence,  his  sjippli- 
cations  for  aid,  and  his  expressions  of  entire  acquiescence  in  the 
Divine  will.  If  he  were  God,  how  could  he  have  really  suffered 
as  he  appeared  to  do  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  If  in  him 
'  the  Godhead  and  manhood  were  joined  together,  never  to  bo 
divided,'  what  are  we  to  make  of  his  cry  upon  the  cross,  *  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  mel '  If  he  were  tk^e 
Et^oal  Jehovah,  how  could  his  death  upon  the  cross  have  been 
anything,  more  than  an  appearance  ?  His  reaunection  and  ascen- 
sion too,  what  evidence  would  they  be  of  man's  immortality  ?  If 
Christ  were  Grod,  to  whom  could  he  have  offered  prayer  1  If  he 
were  himself  the  Highest,  Holieat  One,  to  whom  could  he  look 
up  with  reverence?  If  he  were  the  Infinite  God  incarnate,  his 
{payers  must  have  been  offered  to  himself ;  and  thus  his  devotions 
beconie  utterly  unintelligible ;  and  we  are  deprived  of  the  strength* 
eoing,  comforting  influence  of  his  example  in  our  days  of  trial,  im 
our  nights  of  affliction. 

^'  In  conclusion,  sir,  let  me  say  that  the  use  which  this  doctrine 
requires  us  to  make  of  certain  expressions  of  Scripture  mystifies 
the  JBiblet  and  destroys  all  confidence  in  the  meaning  of  its  Ian* 
gua^e.  If,  for  the  sake  of  supporting  a  system  of  docuines,  de- 
vised centuries  after  Christ's  ascension,  we  are  required  to  set 
aside  the  plain,  obvious  meaning  of  Christ's  dedarations. respecting 
himself,  and  assume  that  he  meant  something  very  different  from 
what  he  certainly  said  ; — why,  if  this  be  the  use  we  are  to  make 
of  the  Bible,  there  can  be  no  dependence  placed  upon  its  teach* 
ings ;  we  had  much  better  go  directly  to  the  creeds  of  the 
churches,  and  not  trouble  ouraelves  to  look  for  any  truth  beyond 
theoi ;  or,  better  still,  go  back  again  into  the  besom  of  the  Ro* 
man  Catholic  Churdi,  which  boldly  assumes  and  frankly  tells  us 
that  we  cannot  be  trusted  to  read  the  word  of  God  for  ourselvqsi 
but  that  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Bible  is  committed  to  the 
Church,  -->  nay,  more,  that  certain  doctrines  of  higher  significance 
than  those  which  are  recorded  in  Scripture  have  been  traosmkted 
16* 
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in  the  unwritten  word  of  Apostolic  tradition,  and  can  be  learned 
only  through  the  teaching,  and  on  the  authority,  of  the  consecrated 
ministers  of  the  *  Holy  Catholic  Church.*  '* — pp.  70-72. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  May  states  the 
reason  why  he  had  engaged  in  the  debate  :  — 

"  Here  some  may  be  ready  to  inquire,  why  I  am  so  outspoken 
and  earnest  in  my  opposition  to  their  doctrine  of  the  tri-one  Grod? 
I  answer,  first,  because,  unscriptural,  inratipnal,  and  utterly  unin- 
telligibie  as  that  doctrine  is,  they  make  more  account  of  it  than 
of  all  Christ's  preaching  and  character.  They  regard  a  n^§a's 
belief  of  this  doctrine,  or  assent  to  it,  as  a  better  evidence  of  his 
soundness  in  faith,  than  the  most  upright  conduct,  and  the  most 
benevolent  afiections,  manifested  by  him  in  all  the  relations  and 
interooarses  of  life.  They  throw  distrust  upon  the  only  test  of  a 
true  faith,  which  Jesus  proposed,  when  he  said,  '  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them ' ;  and  set  up  a  test  of  admission  into  the 
Christian  Church,  and  of  acceptance  with  God,  which  was  no- 
where prescribed  by  Christ  or  his  Apostles,  and  which  is  no  evi- 
dence of  righteousness  of  life  or  holiness  of  heart. 

"  The  second  reason  ibr  my  opposition  to  this  doctrine  of  the 
three-one  God  is,  that  it  is  made  the  basis  of  a  system  of  doctrines, 
which  has  as  little  resemblance  to  Christianity  as  anything  that 
oan  be  found  in  the  theologies  of  the  heathen  world ;  —  a  system  of 
doctrines,  in  which  the  character  of  God  is  fearfully  misrepre- 
sented, the  nature  of  man  frightfully  distorted  or  caricatured, 
and  the  destiny  of  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race  is  declared 
to  be  far  worse  than  that  of '  the  brutes  which  perish ' ; — ^a  system 
of  doctrines  which  has  alienated  from  Christianity  many  of  the 
best  minds  of  every  age,  if  it  has  not  driven  them  into  blank  . 
infidelity,  discountenanced  the  pers(mal,  independent,  thorough 
study  of  the  Scriptures  for  one's  self,  and  made  religion  to  be  too 
generally  considered  a  supernatural  condition,  that  is,  superinduced 
upon  the  favored  few,  '  the  elect,'  the  number  of  which  was  de- 
termined before  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  and  represents  that 
even  they  are  to  be  saved,  not  because  of  any  faith  or  good  works 
in  them,  but  wholly  in  consideration  of  the  righteousaessof  Christ 
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imputed  to  tbem,  or  in  sojne  inexpUcable  maDner  transferred  to 
Ihem ;  —  so  that  this  system  of  theology  baa  made  the  righteooa- 
nesB  of  men  (their  indiTidual  and  joint  efforts  to  do  the  will  and 
acoomplish  the  purposes  of  God)  of  little  or  no  ooosequence  com- 
pared with  their  acceptance  of  this  dismal  creed  of  the  churches. 
The  Gospel  of  Christ  has  been  supplanted  by  this  theology  of  the 
Christian  Fathers  of  the  third  and  fourth  oenturies,  and  the  work 
of  the  Lord  has  been  everywhere  hindered. 

**  I  rejoice  to  acknowledge  that  many,  who  have  been  entangled 
by  their  education  in  the  intricacies  of  this  labyrinth  of  inconsist- 
encies, hsTo  yet  been  so  affected  by  the  divine  precepts  and  the 
perfect  character  and  simple  doctrines  of  Christ,  that  they  have 
listened  to  the  responses  of  the  spirit  in  their  own  hearts,  9fid 
have  become  likewise  the  dear  children  of  God,  true  Christians^ 
But  the  number  of  these  is  everywhere  far  less  than  it  would 
have  been,  if  all  of  Christianity  and  nothing  of  Calvinism  had  been 
everywhere  preached  and  inculcated.  The  dark  system  of  theol- 
ogy, however,  still  stands  dominant  in  most  of  the  churehes,  and 
diffuses  a  baleful  influence  throughout  Christendom. 

'*  Within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  this-system  of  terrible 
error  has  been  more  vigorously  assailed  than  ever  before,  in  Eng> 
land  and  this  country;  and,  aided  as  the  assault  has  been  by  im- 
provements in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  changes  for  the 
better  in  man's  notions  of  civil  government,  an  impression  not  to 
be  efiaoed  has  been  made  upon  this  citadel  pf  orthodoxy.*  Man's 
attention  has  been  directed  more  than  ever  to  the  practical  require- 
ments of  Christianity.  And  just  within  the  period  I  have  named 
more  has  been  done  directly  than  erer  before,  since  the  primitive 
age  of  the  Church,  to  enlighten  "and  save  mankind.  And,  sir,  in 
the  only  part  of  the  world  where  Unilarianism  has  ever  attained 
anything  like  the  ascendency,  there,  just  fbere  (in  Boston  and 
its  vicinity )  more  plans  have  been  devised  for  thereUef  of  sufiering 
humanity,  and  more  has  been  done  in  their  behalf,  than  anywhere 
else. 

'*  Nevertheless,  sir,  the  system  of  Calvinism  so  called  still  re- 
mains, upheld  by  all  the  power  of  the  Papal  Church,  domiciliated 
as  the  dependencies  of  that  Chnrch  are  in  every  part  of  the  world ; 
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upheld  by  the  Chorch  of  Englandy  sualaiaed  as  it  is  b)*  that  miglity 
moaarchy  ;  upheld  io  our  oonntry  by  the  o&piing  of  the  Rngliah 
establiahment, — the  Episcopal  Chiiich ;  and  upheld  by  the  voi- 
«rahle  Presbyteiian  Choich,  and  by  the  Methodist  and  Baptist 
Chnrches,  that  give  it  a  qualified  support.  True,  Professor  Man- 
rice  of  Engfland,  and  Professor  Crosby  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Dr.  Bnshnell  of  Hartford,  and  Professor  Fitch  of  New  Haven, 
and  Doctor  Beecher  of  Boston,  and  others,  have  each  and  all,  liom 
within,  made  great  breaches  in  the  foundations  of  this  system  of 
error.  Still  it  stands ;  and  so  long  aa  it  stands  in  the  holy  place 
where  the  Gospel*  of  Christ  alone  should  be  enshrined,  so  long 
ought  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  assail  it.  My  brother  frankly 
acknowledges  to  me,  that  the  creeds  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Epis- 
copal Churches  are  stated  in  language  which  has  become  obsolete. 
^  No  Trinitarian,'  to  use  his  own  words,  *  can  be  found,  who,  if  he 
were  called  upon  to  state  his  views,  would  state  them  in  the  exact 
language  of  either  of  those  creeds.'  Why,  then,  should  those 
creeds  be  retained  a  day  or  an  hour  longer  1  Let  them  be  laid 
away  among  the  tkingi  of  tke  past;  and  let  the  people,  all  the 
people,  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  study  the  Bible  and  the 
Tolumes  of  Nature  and  Providence,  '  remembering,*  in  the  words 
of  the  venerable  John  Robinson  in  his  parting  charge  to  the  church 
that  came  to  Plymouth,  *  that  there  is  more  light  yet  to  break  out 
from  them  all ' ;  and  assured  that  he  who  shall  learn  from  them  to 
love  truth  and  hate  error,  to  dread  all  wrong,  and  try  to  practise 
all  righteousness,  to  recognize  impartially  all  the  rights  (^  all  his 
fellow-men,  to  abhor  oppression  and  cruelty,  and  love  justice  and 
mercy, — in  a  word,  he  who  shall  have  so  learnt  as  *to  deny 
ungodliness  and  woridly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly  in  this  present  worid,'  he,  and  he  only,  hw  leamt  that 
which  has  made  bimVise  unto  salvation,  let  his  theological  opin- 
ions be  what  they  may«"^-pp.  151,  153. 

The  conclusion  of  the  discussion  deserves  to  be  quoted, 
for  the  sake  of  the  picturesque  scene  at  which  the  curtain 
fell.  The  closing  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  May,  whose 
final  paragraphs  are  as  follows :  — 
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**  When  I  first  heard  of  yon,  brother  Lee,  it  was  as  a  man  who 
had  generously  espoused  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  wretched 
slayes  in  our  country.  I  heard  of  yonr  battling  manfully  with  the 
Goliah  ain  of  our  nation,  that  has  wellnigh  subjugated  to  its  base 
purposes  the  Church  and  the  Sftte,  the  religion  and  the  politics 
of  the  country.  I  heard  how  faithfully  you  were  dealing  with  that 
terrible  iniquity,  as  you  found  it  secreted  and  protected  by  the 
great  Methodist  organization,  to  which  yon  then  belonged.  I 
learnt  how  nobly  you,  with  a  few  other  faithful  ones,  came  out 
from  that  corrupted  body,  and  set  up  an  altar  upon  which  yon 
might,  in  godly  sincerity,  offer  the  daily,  sacrifice  of  prayer  to  the 
Grod  of  the  oppressed.  I  honored  yon  for  y^^delity  to  the  right. 
"  Since  yon  came  to  this  city,  I  have  heard  of  your  kindnesses 
to  the  outcasts,  —  the  fugitives  from  our  American  despotism,  •— 
bow  yon  have  sheltered  them  under  your  roof,  fed  them  at  your 
table,  and  helped  them  on  their  way  ^  to  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  asylom  of  the  oppressed.'  My  soul  has  been  drawn  towards 
you  as  a  good  son  of  God. 

*'  I  cared  not  mnch  to  know  what  your  theological  opinions 
might  be,  to  enable  me  to  form  an  estimate  of  your  Christian 
character,  so  long  as  I  conld  see  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  of  charity* 
in  your  life.  And  now  that  I  have  found,  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion,  what  your  opinions  are ;  although  they  appear  to  me 
very  unscriptural,  very  irrational,  very  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves and  self-contradictory,  still  I  will  not  withdraw  my  confi- 
dence from  you  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  So  long  as  I  see  that 
you  abound  in  love  and  good  works.  And  here,  brother  Lee, 
after  all  our  disputing,  is  my  right  hand  of  fellowship,  if  you  are 
willing  to  receive  it. 

^*  Mr.  Lee  said :  I  take  your  hand,  and  fellowship  you  as  a 
man  and  a  philanthropist,  but  I  have  no  feUowship  with  your 
theology. 

*'  Mr.  May.  —  Nor  I  with  yours !  I  suppose  that  your  theology 
is  just  as  unlike  to  mine,  as  mine  is  to  yours. 

''  Then  (turning  to  the  audience)  he  said  :  I  thank  you,  fellow- 
citizens,  for  your  long-continued  and  patient  hearing  of  what  we 
have  had  to  say .    £  have  only  to  beg  of  you  to  read  what  we  have 
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■aid;  and  ooosider  it  well  that  yon  may  undentand ;  ecnnpare  ovur 
doctrinea  and  argaments  with  each  other  as  impartially  as  yon 
may  be  able,  and  both  with  the  teaohings  of  the  BiUe,  and  judge 
for  yourselves  which  of  the  two  is  Dearer  the  right."  —  p.  160. 

m 
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ASSOCIATION. 

Ix  the  Rooms  of  the  Association,  at  21  Bromfield  Street, 
provision  has  recently  been  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  library  which  the  Executive  Committee  desire  to  col- 
lect. It  seems  important  on  many  accounts,  for  the  con- 
venience of  present  use,  but  more  for  purposes  of  future 
reference,  to  form  a  library  of  all  Unitarian  publications. 
The  Rooms  of  the  Association  seem  to  be  the  appropriate 
place  for  such  a  library,  and  the  officers  of  the  Assooiation 
the  proper  persons  to  have  charge  of  it.  In  this  library  all 
works  included  in  the  following  classes  should  be  found :  — 

1.  Those  which  relate  to  the  history  and  development  of 
Unitarian  Christiaaity  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Books  which 
explain  its  rise,  spread,  and  present  condition  in  Switzer- 
land, Poland,  Transylvania,  Holland,  Germany,  France, 
England,  should  here  be  brought  together.  These  are 
indispensable  to  any  historical  view  of  the  Unitarian  doc- 
trine. 

2.  Those  which  indicate  and  unfold  the  earliest  tendency 
in  this  country  to  Unitarian  modes  of  thought.  Undoubt- 
edly that  tendency  showed  itself  at  a  much  earlier  period 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  controversies  that  at- 
tended the  Whitefield  excitement  made  a  zapid  develop- 
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ment  of  a  liberal  theology.  Before  the  Revolutionary  war 
pamphlets  were  published  which,  as  we  turn  to  them  now, 
seem  to  have  singularly  anticipated  the  arguments  and 
strifes  of  our  day.  Copies  of  these,  we  suppose,  may  be 
found  in  the  attic  collections  of  many  old  families.  As 
bearing  on  this  particular  point  of  illustrating  a  tendency 
to  liberal  modes  of  religious  thought  in  New  England,  they 
^re  of  inestimable  value,  and  all  means  of  collecting  them 
should  be  carefully  improved. 

3.  AH  reports  of  literary,  charitable,  missionary,  philan- 
thropic,  and  reformatory  societies,  managed  by  liberal 
men.  These  will  some  day  be  referred  to  with  interest,  as 
illustrating  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  denomination.  Such 
documents,  after  they  are  once  read,  constitute  to  most  per- 
sons the  works  of  least  value  on  their  shelves ;  but  to  a 
historian  they  are  often  beyond  price,  as  showing  the  form 
and  pressure  of  the  times  to  which  they  relate. 

4.  One  copy  at  least  of  every  book  published  by  a  Uni- 
tarian author.  No  other  denomination,  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  furnishes  more  authors,  nor  authors  whose  books  are 
more  acceptaUe  to  the  general  mind  of  the  country.  It 
would  show  a  varied  and  fertile  literature  were  we  to 
enumerate  all  the  works,  which  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  have  appeared  from  the  Unitarian  press.  In  the  de- 
partment of  sermons,  especially,  this  literature  exhibits  a 
marked  peculiarity.  A  new  style  of  preaching  was  intro- 
duced by  the  eloquent  Buckminster.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  depart  from  the  formal  and  antiquated  style  which 
had  long  resounded  in  the  pulpit,  and  to  adopt  a  more  nat- 
ural and  fresh  mode  of  address.  Perhaps  he  shares  the 
honor  of  introducing  the  change  with  Mayhew,  who  pre- 
ceded him,  with  Freeman,  his  contemporary,  and  with 
Cbanning,  Thacher,  Abbot,  Eifkland,  Ware,  and  Green- 
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wood,  who  with  such  great  popularity  succeeded  him  in 
the  same  line.  At  any  rate,  it  was  the  Unitariaa  pulpit 
which  gave  fresh  interest  and  life  to  New  England  ser- 
mons. Some  of  the  volumes  of  discourses,  published  by 
our  liberal  divines  have  had  the  merit  accorded  to  them  of 
being  the  best  models  of  pulpit  address  which  the  country 
has  afforded.  They  have  had  considerable  circulation 
among  various  denominations  of  Christians,  and  have  don^ 
much  to  influence  the  general  pulpit  style.  Books  of  this 
class,  and  many  of  them  of  great  excellence,  are  fre- 
quently offered  to  the  public,  and  the  library  of  ^the  Asso- 
ciation should  by  all  means  have  a  copy  of  each. 

5.  Complete  sets  of  every  periodical  work  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  denomination.  There  should  be  one  place 
where  the  inquirer  will  be  sure  to  find  every  work  of  this 
kind.  We  have  had  many  periodicals  which,  though  for 
the  most  part  they  have  sustained  but  a  brief  existence, 
have  been  conducted  with  much  ability,  and  have  rendered 
good  service.  Beside  the  Christian  Disciple  and  the  Chris- 
tian Examiner,  we  need  name  only  the  Unitarian  Miscel- 
lany, at  Baltimore,  the  Western  Messenger,  in  Louisville, 
the  Unitarian  Advocate  and  Scriptural  Interpreter,  in  Bos- 
ton. Entire  copies  of  these,  and  of  every  periodical  we 
have  published,  should  be  here  carefully  preserved.  Each 
sheds  an  important  light  upon  the  modes  of  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  activity  in  the  denomination,  and  will  hereafter  be 
of  great  value  for  purposes  of  historical  reference. 
.  When,  from  this  brief  description  of  what  the  library  of 
the  Association  ought  to  be,  we  turn  now  to  a  passing 
notice  of  the  books  already  procured  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
desired  collection,  we  are  reminded  how  much  is  to  be 
done  before  our  wishes  can  be  realized. 

We  have  a  complete  set  ef  the  Disciple  and  Examiner, — 
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the  work  which  is  the  richest  product  of  our  periodical 
literature,  and  long  may  it  be  as  vigorous  and  fruitful  as  it 
now  is,  —  a  complete  set  of  the  Western  Messenger,  Uni- 
tarian Miscellany,  Liberal  Preacher,  and  Scriptural  Inter- 
preter. We  have  also  a  complete  set  of  the  Tracts  of  the 
Association,  —  a  series  which,  for  the  freshness,  earnest- 
ness, and  ability  of  diseossion  of  religious  subjects,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  match  by  any  similar  publications.  The 
works  of  Norton,  Channing,  Dewey,  Palfrey,  Ware, 
Greenwood,  Pollen,  Livermore,  are  also  an  our  shelves, 
together  with  a  hundred  volumes  from  that  large  class  of 
authors  who  have  published  but  a  volume  each.  We  have 
also  forty-two  bound  volumes  of  the  Letters  received  by 
the  Secretary  in  each  year  since  the  organization  of  the 
Association,  —  a  woHe  of  great  value  to  the  future  historian 
of  Liberal  Christianity  in  New  England. 

But  our  enumeration  of  what  we  possess  is  intended 
chiefly  to  reveal  our  wants.  We  shall  be  grateful  to  any 
friends  who  will  assist  us  In  the  object  we  have  in  view. 
From  all  authors  in  our  denomination,  we  hope  we  may 
receive  a  copy  of  their  worics.  Sets  of  periodicals  from 
libraries  of  deceased  ministers  will  be  of  essential  value  to 
us,  for  which  we  will  gladly  exchange  recently  published 
and  popular  books.  Even  partial  sets  may  enable  us  to 
complete  imperfect  copies  now  on  hand.  Reports  of  So^ 
cieties,  and  old  pamphlets  in  controversial  divinity,  will  also 
be  gratefully  acknowledged.  We  do  not  suppose  we  shall 
form  a  large  library  at  once.  But  by  keeping  our  eye 
upon  this  matter  through  a  series  of  years,  we  trust  we 
may  accomplish  results  which  may  hereafter  be  valued. 

VOL.    II.    NO.    II.  17 
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We  were  led  the  other  day,  by  a  short  sentence  in  a 
letter,  to  reflect  upon  the  character  of  the  literatare  which 
we  are  circnlating.  The  writer  was  a  stranger  to  us,  and, 
living  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  a  Tract  of  the  As* 
sociation  by  chance  fell  into  his  hands.  ^^At  first,''  he 
writes,  ^^  I  turned  away  from  it,  almost  in  disgust,  remem- 
bering how  distasteful  to  me  the  very  word  tract  had  be- 
come,  in  consequence  of  the  hortatory  drivel  and  mawkish 
senttmentalism  with  which  I  had  so  oAen  found  that  publi- 
cations under  that  name  were  filled.  But  somediing  in  the 
appearance  of  this  tract  called  my  attention  to  it;  and 
when  I  read  on,  page  after  page,  admiring  alike  the  fresh, 
manly  style,  the  clear,  good  sense,  the  reasonable  views, 
the  unaffected  piety,  of  the  little  work,  I  was  sorry  that  I 
so  soon  came  to  the  end.  I  assure  yon  I  never  before  had 
the  slightest  idea  that  such  valuable  writing  was  ever  put 
forth  under  the  name  of  a  tract;  and  my  object  in  this 
Imter  is  to  order  the  entire  series  of  your  publications." 

This  sentence  suggested  a  comparison  between  the  works 
we  issue,  and  those  published  by  other  Tract  and  Book 
Associations.  In  regard  to  these  last,  we  should  not  ex- 
press ourselves  as  did  our  correspondent.  He  probably 
bad  seen  but  a  few  of  their  works,  and  these,  it  so  hap- 
pened, were  not  at  all  to  his  taste.  We  have  no  disposition 
to  underrate  their  merits.  We  cannot  entertain  the  least 
doubt  that  the  publications  of  the  American  Tract  Society, 
for  example,  have  done  immense  good.  Some  of  them  are 
written  with  great  beauty  and'power,  and  with  a  richness 
of  religious  experience  which  give  them  a  worth  far  above 
all  mere  rhetorical  and  artistic  finish.     Even  in  the  larger 
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works  on  religious  subjects  at  the  present  time  circulated 
among  our  Orthodox  brethren,  such  as  the  works  of  Em- 
mons, Edwards,  Baxter,  Woods,  and  others,  we  doubt  not 
that  thousands  find  rich  nourishing  food,  in  comparison 
with  which  our  publications  would  seemto  them  to  be  only 
husks  and  straw.  We  freely  admit  this  in  justice  to  one 
side  of  the  case. 

But  there  is  another  side  too.     There  is  a  large  class  of 

~  readers  to  whom  these    publications  appear  in  the   light 

which  our  correspondent  somewhat  strongly  indicated.    To 

them  such  a  work  as  Sears  (ui  Regeneration  is  a  voice  of 

to-day  ;  it  is  fresh,  earnest,  full  of  beauty  and  power ;  and 

with  a  magic  divining-rod  opens  fountains  of  sensibility 

and  faith  which  all  those  Orthodox  workers  in  this  field  of 

theology,   with  their  shovels,  crow-bars,  and   tremendous 

powder-blasts,  could  not  approach.     To  them  Dewey  is  a 

most  awakening  and  suggestive  writer,  and,  judging  by  the 

frequency  with  which  his  sermons  have  been  preached  in 

Orthodox  pulpits,  a  similar  estimate,  we  suspect,  is  made 

in  other  quarters  of  the  value  of  his  writings.     To  them 

Channing  is  an  author  with  whom   they  love  to  commune, 

for  they  are  drawn  captive  by  the  beauty  of  his  mind,  the 

child-like  fervor  of  his  faith,  and  the  fine  humanity  of  his 

spirit.     To  them  Ware  seemed,  by  the  eminently  devout 

and  practical  manifestation  of  his  character,  worthy  to  be 

placed  in  the  highest  calendar  of  saints  ;  and  from  no  other 

boc^  have  they  drawn  so  many  useful  suggestions  as  from 

his  "  Formation  of  the  Christian  Character."    To  them  the 

argument  of  Norton  in  his  Genuineness  of  the   Gospels 

furnishes  a  rock  for  their  faith,  it  is  so  clear  and  convincing, 

so  candid  and  manly,  and  is  built  up  with  such  a  scholarly 

and  massive  strength.    We  all  know,  likewise,  the  pleasure 

and  profit  with  which  they  will  read  such  a  book  as  Clarke's 
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September  11.  The  menibers  of  the  Board  were  all 
present,  except  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Calleoder.  Much  con- 
versation was  held  on  the  expediency  of  sending  a  mission^ 
ary  to  Kansas.  The  immense  emigration  to  that  territory, 
the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  new  settlers,  the  importance 
of  founding  religious  institutions  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  growth  of  towns  and  villages,  and  the  great  good  which 
suitable  men  would  exert  in  the  establishment  of  schools 
and  distribution  of  books,  as  well  as  by  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel, —  these  were  points  which  came  up  for  earnest  con- 
sideration. They  led  to  inquiries  relatipg  to  the  probability 
of  procuring  the  right  kind  of  men  to  engage  in  this  work. 
The  Secretary  presented  some  .information  he  had  obtained 
in  regard  to  this  point.  '  It  was  finally  voted  to  lay  the  sub- 
ject upon  the  table  for  the  present^  in  the  hope  that  we  may 
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Doctrine  of  Prayer,  or  such  a  one  as  Eliof  s  Doctrinal  Lec- 
tures, or  such  a  one  as  Burnap's  Rectitude  of  Human  Na- 
ture, or  such  a  one  as  Peabody's  Sermons  of  Consolation, 
or  such  books  as  Livermore^s  Commentaries  and  Discourses. 
The  bare  names  of  these  publications  remind  us  of  the 
richness  of  our  literature.  What  would  be  done  with  these  | 
books,  if,  with  their  taste,  scholarship,  ability,  they  had  been  | 
devoted  to  the  defence  of  an  orthodox  faith  ?  They  would  | 
have  been    printed  and   distributed    by  millions  of  copies.  , 

The  truth  is,  we  are  not  aware  of  the  value  of  the  instru-  I 
ment  for  the  diffusion  of  a  pure  Christianity  which  Divine  ' 
Providence,  in  our  fresh  and  able  literature,  has  put  into  ' 
our  hands. 
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hereafter  see  some  door  opened  through  which  we  may 
enter  successfully  upon  this  work.  The  chief  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  undertaking  some  useful  service  at  once  is  the 
want  of  means.  No  one  can  be  expected  to  set  out  on  such 
a  missionary  excursion  without  some  guaranteed  compensa- 
tion. Crippled  by  the  state  of  our  funds,  we  hope  the  time 
will  come  when,  through  the  Christian  generosity  of  our 
friends,  we  may  no  longer  be  compelled  by  our  empty  treas- 
ury to  suffer  golden  opportunities  of  usefulness  to  pass  by 
unimproved.  Some  missionary  service,  worthy  of  our 
position  and  influence  as  a  denomination,  we  hope  we  may 
soon  undertake. 

The  Secretary  suggested  at  this  meeting  the  importance 
of  establishing  a  library  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Association. 
Some  of  the  considerations  then  presented  may  be  found 
stated  at  length  in  an  article  in  this  number  of  the  Journal. 
The  subject  of  procuring  suitable  accommodations  for  such 
a  library  was  referred  to  the  Business  Committer,  with  full 
power. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  prepare  and  publish  the 
Annual  Unitarian  Congregational  Register  for  1855,  and 
that  it  be  sent  to  auxiliaries  and  subscribers  to  the  Quarterly 
Journal. 

Letters  were  read  from  our  faithful  and  devoted  mission- 
ary at  the  West,  Rev.  Peter  Betch  ;  and  it  was  voted  to 
supply  him,  at  his  request,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  sets  of  Channing's  Works,  twenty-five  of  which  to  be  a 
gift  to  him  in  acknowledgment  of  his  most  useful  services. 

From  Rev.  Leonard  Whitney,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  interest- 
ing letters  were  received,  giving  an  account  of  his  labors  in 
that  place,  and  of  the  prospects  of  the  diffusion  of  Christian 
truth,  and  the  promotion  of  a  spirit  of  vital  piety,  in  the 
region  where  he  lives.  Some  members  of  the  Board  stated 
17  • 
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that  they  had  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  interrlew  with 
Mr.  Whitney,  and  had  been  deeply  interested  with  the  his- 
tory of  his  change  of  opinions,  with  the  eyidences  of  his 
earnest  spirit,  and  the  tokens  of  success  in  the  work  in 
which  he  was  then  engaged.  It  was  voted  to  give  Mr. 
Whitney  two  hundred  dollars^  worth  of  books  to  be  sold  in 
Iowa  and  jaeighborhood,  the  proceeds  to  be  appropriated 
towards  the  erection  of  a  church  in  Keokuk ;  and  the  Sec- 
retary was  directed  to  transmit  the  books  accordingly. 

Upon  the  representation  of  the  state  of  the  Society  in 
Belvidere,  Illinois,  of  which  Rev.  Wiliiaoi  Bradley  is  pastor, 
it  was  voted  to  appropriate  two  hundred  dollars  towards 
sustaining  public  worship  in  that  place. 

A  request,  from  some  members  of  the  Federal  Street 
Society,  that  they  may  use  the  Rooms  of  the  Association 
for  the  purposes  of  a  Vestry,  for  one  evening  a  week  dar- 
ing the  winter,  was  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

October  2.  At  the  meeting  this  day  all  the  members  of 
the  Board  were  present,  except  Messrs.  Fairbanks,  Fearing, 
and  Briggs. 

The  special  committee  to  whom  the  subject  had  been 
referred  made  a  report,  that  they  had  effected  a  purchase  of 
the  unsold  copies  of  Professor  Norton^s  Genuineness  of  the 
Gospels.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to  have  a  portion  of 
them  bound  and  kept  on  sale.  We  take  pleasure  in  record- 
ing this  purchase.  It  will  be  an  important  service  to  the 
cause  of  Christian  truth,  to  give  a  wide  circulation  to  this 
work.  It  is  not  a  work  that  will  have  a  popular  sale.  But 
for  ministers*  libraries,  for  public  institutions,  for  students 
in  divinity,  and  for  the  instruction  of  men  of  liberal  colture, 
no  work  oan  be  more  valuable.  The  Association  has  pur- 
chased on  terms  which  will  admit  of  a  considerable  deduo- 
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tion  from  former  prices ;  and  we  coofidently  look  for  the 
sale*  of  many  copies. 

The  SecreUiry  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  Professors  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y., 
asking  for  a  donation  of  our  publications  for  the  library 
of  that  Institution.  He  said  he  took  pleasure  in  reading  a 
correspondence  marked  by  Christian  courtesy  and  kindly 
feeling.  It  was  unanimously  voted  to  forward  to  the  library 
of  the  above  institution  copies  of  all  our  books,  and  the 
Secretary. was  directed  to  send  them. 

The  following  letter  from  Rev.  J.  6.  Forman,  resigning 
his  sitaation  as  missionary  and  book-distributor  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, was  read :  — 

"  Boston,  September  29,  1854. 
"  Rev.  H.  a.  Miles,  D.  D.  :  — 
''My  dear  Sir, —  A  devoted  attachment  to  the  life  and  labors 
of  a  settled  pastor,  and  the  difficolty  of  pursuing  the  interests  of 
the  Association,  as  its  Missionary  and  Book  Agent,  without  fre- 
quent interruptions  and  loss  of  time,  arising  from  home  cares,  the 
imperfect  state  of  my  wife's  health,  and  the  education  of  my  chil- 
dren, prompt  me  to  resign  the  situation  I  hold  in  your  service,  that 
I  may  accept  a  call  I  have  received  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  Society  in  Sandwich. 

"  Daring  the  time  I  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Association, 
I  have  experienced  your  kindness  and  reasonable  allowance  for 
loss  of  time  in  pursuing  my  labors,  to  a  degree  for  which  I  am 
duly  grateful.  In  my  final  settlement,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  a 
proper  deduction  will  be  made  for  this  loss  of  time. 

'*In  whatever  situation  I  may  be,  I  shall  continue  to  feel  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  I  believe  it  is  engaged  in  a  most  noble  and  Chris- 
tian enterprise,  and  I  trust  is  destined  to  send  the  living  and  printed 
word  of  Gospel  truth  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  its 
future  operations  as  a  Missionary  Tract  and  Book  Association. 
*i  During  the  five  months  of  actual  service  which  I  have  ren^ 
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dered,  I  have  not  only  obtained  numerous  subscriptions  to  the 
Book  Fund,  and  the  Quarterly  Journal,  but  have  sold  oyer  ens 
thousand  vohanes  of  Unitarian  books,  in  a  few  towns  here  in  New 
England,  by  personal  calls  upon  families,  mostly  of  our  own  house- 
hold of  faith.  Of  these  I  think  about  two  thirds  haYe  been  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Dr.  Channing.  I  mention  this  fact  to  show  what 
reasonable  ground  of  expectation  there  is  that  the  Association,  by 
means  of  its  Fund,  as  capital,  and  its  agents  in  the  field,  may  cir- 
culate not  merely  thousands^  but  rtiilUons  of  our  best  religious 
books  throughout  this  land. 

'*  I  cannot  take  my  leave  of  my  present  ntuation,  as  an  agent 
of  the  Association,  without  expressing  my  confidence  in  its  foture 
plan  of  operations,  and  wishing  it  a  hearty  €rod-speed  in  its  hope- 
ful and  promising  enterprise,  nor  without  expressing  the  wish  that 
the  wealthy  churches  and  laymen  of  our  denomination,  whom  God 
has  blessed  with  a  liberal  store,  will  make  the  Association  what  it 
ought  to  be,  an  eflfectual  and  well-provided  *  Unitarian  Book  and 
Tract  Association.' 

''  With  sentiments  of  respect  and  friendship  towards  yourself 
and  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

"I  am,  very  truly,  your  servant  in  Christ, 

"J.   G.    FORMAN." 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  For  man  was  accepted,  with  the 
expression  of  thanks  for  the  services  he  had  rendered,  and 
with  wishes  for  his  usefulness  in  the  new  field  of  labor  upon 
which  he  enters. 

After  due  inquiry  and  consultation,  Rev.  George  S.  Ball, 
of  Upton,  was  unanimously  appointed  to  the  situation  which 
Mr.  Forman  had  resigned. 

November  6.  All  the  members  of  the  Board  were  in 
attendance. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Rev.  James  F.  Clarke,  commend- 
ing to  the  notice  of  the  Association  the  missionary  labors 
of  Rev.  B.  F.  Stamm,  who  for  some  time  has  preached  and 
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distributed  books  in  WiscoDsiiiy  and  bearing  witness  to  the 
earnestness  of  his  spirit  and  the  success  of  his  labors.  It 
ivas  voted  to  appropriate  one  hiwdred  dollars  in  aid  of  Mr. 
Starom. 

Interesting  letters  were  read  from  Peoria,  Illinois,  inform- 
ing the  Committee  of  the  prospect  of  establishing  a  hopeful 
society  in  that  place,  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  McFarland, 
a  graduate  of  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School.  It  was  voted 
that  the  Secretary  open  a  correspondence  with  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  in  Peoria,  and  express  our  interest  in 
their  condition,  and  wishes  for  their  success. 

At  this  meeting  still  further  conversation  was  held  in  re- 
gard to  sending  a  missionary  to  Kanzas.  The  names  of 
several  persons  were  proposed  as  suitable  to  becojne  mis- 
sionaries in  this  enterprise.  The  whole  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Secretary,  with  instructions  to  make  further 
inquiries,  and  prepare  matured  arrangements  for  the  sub- 
sequent action  of  the  Board. 

The  importance  of  publishing  a  Book  of  Prayers  for 
Family  and  Private  Devotion  was  presented  for  considera- 
tion. Calls  for  such  a  book  have  often  been  made,  both  at 
our  Rooms  and  of  our  book-distributors ;  and  though  we 
have  several  works  of  this  kind,  which  have  been  highly 
acceptable  and  have  had  a  ministry  of  good,  it  was  thought 
that  a  new  work  might  create  some  fresh  interest,  and  meet 
wants  now  not  supplied.  Measures  were  adopted  towards 
securing  the  preparation  of  such  a  work.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  this  subject  again  .^ 

The  Committee  attended  to  certain  proposals  from  Mr. 
John  Wilson  of  Boston,  tendering  to  the  Association  the 
publication  of  a  work  of  which  he  was  the  author.  It  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publications,  with  full  power. 

Final  action  oa  the  proposition  to  print  a  volume  of  Se- 
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lections  from   the   Christian    Examiner  was  referred  to 
Messrs.  Lincoln,  Briggs,  and  the  Secretary. 

It  having  been  stated  that  Tracts  Nos.  24  and  25  are  oat 
of  print,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  reprint  them  as  ao 
article  in  the  January  Quarterly  Journal,  and  to. have  five 
hundred  extra  copies  published  in  the  form  of  Tracts. 
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A  LADY  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of  New  York  who, 
through  her  great  interest  in  the  circulation  of  religious 
books,  had  sent  to  us  for  a  supply,  writes  :  —  "  The  Tracts 
you  sent  have  been  all  distributed,  and  are  doing  their  work, 
in  some  cases  ^  with  observation,^  and  in  others,  I  doubt 
not,  silently  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  distribute  more  if  I 
had  them.  In  one  case  those  I  laid  on  a  hotel-table  were 
read  and  re-read  by  a  lady  of  the  Methodist  Church,  who 
was  so  much  interested  in  them  that  she  came  to  me  to  beg 
for  more,  or  to  ascertain  where  they  might  be  procured. 
The  books  have  sold  readily.  I  see  you  have  lately  pub- 
lished a  small  book  containin  g  Dr.  Dewey^s  Discourse  on 
Retribution.  I  should  be  glad  to  get  it,  for  never  did  any 
sermon  impress  me  like  that,  and  it  has  been  my  habit  to 
give  away  whatever  copies  I  can  procure." 

One  of  our  clergymen  in  a  town  in  Central  Massachusetts, 
who  has  engaged  in  this  work  of  book -distribution  with  great 
spirit  and  success,  writes :  —  "  The  prospect  is  good  for  dis- 
posing of  all  the  books  on  hand  within  a  short  time  in  this 
village.  Many  more  within  the  limits  of  the  town  I  hope 
to  send  forth  on  their  beneficent  missi^Mi.    Time  for  the 
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service  is  the  only  thing  wanting.  In  the  course  of  my  op- 
erations thus  far,  I  have  n^iet  with  many  encouragements, — 
enough  to  assure  me  that  this  is  a  work  of  great  good. 
Many  of  these  silent  preachers  are  making  themselves  felt 
in  the  ever-widening  circles  into  which  they  have  been  in- 
troduced. In  some  instances  they  are  recognized  and 
acknowledged  by  those  who  bear  another  name  than  oars, 
and  who  have  been  taught  to  look  4]pon  us  with  unfriendly 
prejudice.  Some  have  testified  their  delight  to  me  in  the 
most  enthusiastic  terms.  These  books  of  Clarke  and  Sears 
are  doing  a  good  work.  They  have  given  me  many  open- 
ings for  religious  conversation,  and  saved  some  pastoral 
visits  from  being  barren  and  unsatisfactory.  The  twenty-five 
or  thirty  copies  of  the  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Ware  are  well-read 
books  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  —  doing  service  like  the 
volumes  of  a  circulating  library,  preaching  from  house  to 
house,  giving  to  the  wives  and  mothers  of  our  Isfael  im- 
pressive lessons  of  true  womanhood.  I 'am  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  this  book-movement  is  a  timely  measure.  I 
have  learned  much  in  distributing  the  works  you  sent  me. 
The  comparative  efficacy  of  the  printed  page  and  the  living 
voice  in  this  reading  era  is  not  what  it  once  was ;  and  we 
Unitarians  have  too  long  neglected  to  adapt  our  action  to 
the  change.  Ood  speed  the  work  in  whksh  you  are  engaged, 
to  a  result  infinitely  better  than  the  triumph  of  a  party,  to 
the  diffusion  of  a  true  evangelical  religious  life  in  hearts 
now  so  cold  and  barren.'' 

From  another  clergyman  we  hear  as  follows:  —  "  Amid 
many  signs  of  indifference  and  discouragement  in  the  field 
of  labor  assigned  me  by  Divine  Providence,  I  was  induced, 
by  reading  oi  similar  efforts  in  other  places,  to  undertake  to 
see  all  the  families  in  my  parish  supplied  with  one  or  more 
of  the  fresh  awakening  books  you  have  lately  published. 
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I  have  reason  to  bless  the  day  on  which  I  resolved  to  do 
this.  I  met  with  a  hearty  response  where  I  little  looked  for 
it.  The  book  gave  me  opportunity  to  talk  with  my  parish- 
ioners. Their  readiness  to  purchase  has  imparted  a  new 
interest  to  my  mind,  and  their  reading  has  increased  their 
interest  in  my  preaching ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  I  think 
things  are  looking  better  with  me  than  they  have  for  years. 
At  any  rate,  a  good  book  in  every  family  library  in  my 
parish  is  seed  from  which  I  may  hope  for  something  by  and 
by." 

A  clergyman  informs  us  of  a  new  mode  of  book-distri- 
bution which  was  adopted  by  his  parish.  He  made  the 
importance  of  such  distribution  the  topic  of  a  sermon, 
which  was  followed  by  a  contribution.  Sufficient  money 
was  raised  to  purchase  a  large  number  of  books,  and  these 
were  placed  on  a  table  in  the  entry  of  the  church,  and  the 
congre^tion  were  invited  to  take  such  as  each  would  like 
to  read.  More  th&n  five  hundred  volumes  were  taken. 
Some  advantages  were  undoubtedly  reached  by  this  plan. 
By  purchasing  in  large  quantities,  the  books  were  obtained 
cheaper,  and  the  contributions  of  the  more  favored  placed 
good  books  in  the  hands  of  those  who  could  hardly  afibrd  to 
purchase  them. 

An  earnest  book-distributor  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
writes:  — *' Having  come  to  the  conclusion  to  devote  my 
time  again  to  the  work  of  circulating  books,  and  knowing 
none  which  I  think  better  than  those  published  by  your  As* 
sociation,  I  must  supply  myself  anew.  Within  a  week  past 
I  sold  seven  sets  of  Dr.  Channing^s  Works  to  a  Presbyterian, 
who  has  disposed  of  them  among  his  frienck.  During  the 
past  year,  I  have  supplied  him  with  no  less  than  thirty  sets. 
Every  few  weeks  he  has  come  round  to  get  from  five  to 
ten  sets.    He  tells  me  be  often  sells  them  to  Baptist  preach- 
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ers.  You  may  send  me  one  hundred  sets  of  Channing's 
Works  during  this  fall,  and  I  will  try  to  sell  them  as  fast 
as  I  can." 

Another  friend  writes  from  the  State  of  New  York :  — 
"'  First  and  last,  I  haye  sold  scores  of  your  publications. 
Some  of  the  books  you  send  me  are  invaluable.  I  may 
mention  Sears  on  Regeneration,  and  Clarke  on  Prdyer, 
especially.  For  ro3rself,  I  do  not  care  much  for  merely 
doctrinal  or  controversial  works,  and  would  miQch  rather 
circulate  hocks  having  some  positive  spiritual  pahdum  in 
them,  than  such  as  merely  antagonize  a  dead  dogma.'' 

From  Iowa  we  have  received  a  letter  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extracts :  — *^  Here  is  a  State  of  50,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  over  300,000.  I  wish  to 
become  your  colporteur,  to  visit  all  ouv  principal  towns, 
among  which  I  hope  to  sell  a  thousuid  dollars'  worth  of 
Channing's  Works.  Where  are  they  more  needed;  where 
are  they  likely  to  be  so  welcome,  and  to  do  so  much  good, 
as  among  that  portion  of  our  people  here  who  have  no 
preachers  to  set  before  them  the  truth  ?  Had  not  the 
silent  but  powerful  voice  of  your  writers  preceded  me  in 
my  field  of  labor,  there  would  never  have  been  occasion 
for  my  voice.  They  had  gone  before  to  prepare  the  way  ; 
and,  before  any  living  preacher  was  on  the  ground,  had 
spoken  words  of  courage  and  hope  to  many  an  inquiring 
soul  beyond  the  Father  of  Waters.  And  could  the  works 
of  those  men  be  carried  into  every  county  and  important 
town  in  our  great  and  rapidly  growing  State,  —  could  they 
be  placed  in  the  libraries  of  every  lawyer,  physician,  and 
minister,  —  I  believe  they  would  do  more  to  make  the  cause 
of  truth  known  and  respected,  more  ta  prepare  the  way  for 
an  intelligent  and  stable  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  than 
could  be  effected  in  any  o^r  possible  way." 

VOL.    11.    NO.    II.  18 
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The  Society  in  Rockfbrd,  Illinois,  has  received  aid  from 
our  New  England  churches  towards  the  erection  of  a  house 
of  worship.  From  a  letter  lately  received,  we  learn  that 
^^  the  Society  there  is  in  a  growing  and  prosperous  condition, 
and  is  full  of  zeal.  They  are  now  building  a  neat  atone 
church,  in  the  early  English  style.  It  is  to  cost  $  7,000, 
and  will  comfortably  seat  three  hundred  and  fifty  people.'^ 

One  who  has  recently  completed  his  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  and  to  whom  the  new  Territory  of  Kanzas  ofiered 
a  promising  field  of  labor,  writes  as  follows  :  — ^^  As  I  am 
going  on  a  mission  of  peace  and  good -will  with  a  company 
of  emigrants,  I  will  tender  to  yon  my  services  as  a  colpor- 
teur in  Kanzas.  Much  good  may  be  done  there  by  the 
circulation  of  books  of  the  right  kind.  They  both  prepare 
the  way  for  the  ^preacher,  and  supply  in  a  measure  his 
place.  But  give  us  books  of  the  right  stamp.  Give  a 
literature  freighted  with  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  Saviour, 
that  shall  probe  deeply  the  sores  of  sin,  and  that  shall  pre- 
sent to  us  a  diving,  present  Jesus  to  heal  and  to  save,  not 
a  philosopher  to  palliate  and  beguile,  and  I  will  do  what 
I  can  to  circulate  it,  so  that  life  and  freedom  may  be  given 
to  Kanzas.  Our  colony  is  made  up  of  a  mixed  multitude 
from  all  the  sects  of  Christian  believers.  They  are  intelli- 
gent, though  not  many  are  much  acquainted  with  books, 
but  all  are  inquisitive.  I  go  as  their  minister.  We  shall 
need  hymn-books,  prayer-bool^s,  and  Sunday-school  books. 
You  will  see  at  once  what  we  need,  and  your  judgment  will 
be  a  better  guide  than  my  direction.^'  It  afforded  us  pleas- 
ure to  send  a  box  of  books,  and  we  shall  be  glffd  to  hear  of 
the  success  of  the  enterprising  and  devoted  missionary. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  McFarland,  a  native  of  Vii^nia,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  who  is  acceptably 
known  to  many  in  Boston,  where  he  preached  for  several 
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months,  has  gone  to  Peoria,  Illinois,  to  establish  a  Society 
in  that  growing  place.  In  a  letter,  he  says  :  — "  Having 
chosen  my  field  with  deliberation,  my  mind  is  at  ease.  I 
shall  enter  upon  it  cheerfully  and  with  confidence ;  for  with 
such  a  cause,  when  did  ever  faithful,  patient,  prayerful,  and 
persistent  devotion  fail  of  success  ?  To  me  it  is  clearly  and 
simply  a  question  of  faith  and  patience.  I  shall  not  be 
trammelled  by  precedents  or  antecedents.  I  shall  have  a 
fair  chance.  In  a  subjective  point  of  view,  the  inducements 
that  this  field  present  are  still  greater.  I  covet  the  disci- 
pline of  working  there  in  my  Master^s  cause,  and  with  my 
Saviour's  words  to  encourage  me ;  though  I  remember  that 
it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of 
God  that  giveth  the  increase.'^  The  sympathies  and  best 
wishes  of  many  hearts  accompany  our  brother  to  his  new 
sphere  ;  while  we  feel  assured  that  the  spirit  with  which  he 
undertakes  his  ministry  is  a  hopeful  augury  of  success. 

The  extracts  from  letters  above  given  are  of  a  hopeful 
and  encouraging  nature.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  most  of  the 
letters  we  receive.  Occasionally  we  are  addressed  in  other 
words,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract,  which  we 
select  in  order  that  our  readers  may  see  both  sides  of  the 
case.  A  book-distributor  in  one  of  the  Middle  States 
writes: — ^^The  Unitarians  are  here  classed  with  unbe- 
lievers, and  are  generally  alluded  to  in  the  pulpit  as  infideki 
and  atheists.  Among  the  Quakers  it  is  different,  but  by 
some  of  the  other  sects  I  experience  far  from  civil  treat- 
ment or  common  courtesy.  They  tell  me,  and  especially 
the  Old  School  Presbyterians,  that  ihey  cannot  consent  that 
their  families  should  read  Channing,  although  he  was  a  good 
sort  of  man  in  his  way,  and  a  very  moral  character.  You 
have  little  conception  how  great  here  is  the  want  of  that 
liberality  of  veligicHis  views  which  prevails  so  much  in  New 
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England.  If  you  have  any  amount  of  funds  placed  at  your 
disposal  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  I  think  you  can- 
not do  better  than  to  send  a  missionary  here.  Ignorance 
and  superstition  abound,  and  want  and  vice  go  hand  in 
hand.'' 

As  an  ofiset  to  the  above,  we  may  quote  a  few  words 
from  another  letter,  received  from  one  whose  mind  has  been 
quickened  and  blessed  by  the  distribution  of  our  books  :  — 
^'  I  have  read  every  word  of  those  publications,  some  parts 
of  them  a  second  time.  On  my  knees  have  I  thanked  God 
for  them.*  I  express  all  the  gratitude  of  a  thousand  ac- 
knowledgments in  the  simple  sentence,  I  thank  you.'' 
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JAfr  and  Charaaer  of  Rbv.  Stlvestsb  Judd.    Boston :  Crosby, 
Nichols,  &  Co.     1854. 

Wb  never  understood  Mr.  Jadd  during  his  lifetime.  And  yet 
it  was  our  privilege  to  meet  him,  in  many  well-remembered  inter- 
views, at  his  own  church,  and  in  his  own  house.  Still  it  was 
only  one  aspect  of  his  nature  that  we  saw,  the  rounded  and  fiiDr 
orbed  view  of  which  a  vein  of  eccentricity  and  apparently  of  ped- 
antry concealed  from  us,  thovgh  it  is  now  presented  in  this  de^ly 
interesting  biography.  We  thank  the  writer  for  it.  Led  on  by 
her  admiration  and  love  for  her  subject,  she  has  done  her  work 
uncommonly  well.  Abstaining  from  words  of  eulogy,  she  has 
brought  out  Sylvester  Judd  himself,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  life, 
in  the  freshness  and  richness  of  his  genius,  and  in  the  sincerity 
and  fervor  of  his  piety  ;  and  he  lives  before  our  eyes,  and  takes 
possession  of  our  heart  as  we  read  these  charmed  pages.  In 
common  with  all  who  met  him,  we  had  regarded  him  as  a  man  of 
mark  and  power;  bat  the  leaderidiasiirveys  the  totality  of  his  fift 
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and  writings  will  see  unmistakable  signs  of  greatness,  which  would 
have  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  eminence  had  his  life  been  pro* 
longed.  The  sketch  given  of  the  White  Hills ^  an  American  TVo- 
gedy^  proves  that  he  had  rare  genius  in  a  department  of  composi- 
tion with  ns  seldom  entered.  But  it  is  the  religions  aspects  of 
this  biography  with  which  we  are  now  chiefly  concerned.  No 
young  man  can  carefully  read  it  withdot  receiving  the  best  in* 
struction.  How  many  gifted  minds  may  at  this  moment  be  pass- 
ing through  that  same  fearful  trial  of  a  revolt  against  a  Calvin* 
istie  Christianity !  What  a  help  to  them  may  be  the  revelations 
of  this  book !  What  a  service  both  to  the  peace  of  their  minds, 
and  to  the  uncorrupted  beauty  and  glory  of  our  Redeemer's  truth, 
to  give  this  biography  a  wide  circulation  through  the  land  ! 

^  May:  a  Story  of  Things  Actual  and  Possible.    By  JAkky 
Lanodon.    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.     1854. 

This  book  comes  out  just  as  we  go  to  press,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  first  copies  are  called  for  gives  promise  of  an  almost 
unprecedented  sale.  Through  the  politeness  of  the  enterprising 
publishers  we  had  a  copy  before  the  work  was  sold  ;  and  to  the 
deep  interest  awakened  by  the  book  itself  was  added  the  pleasure 
of  thinking  of  the  thousand  home-circles  in  which  it  will  help  be- 
guile the  hours  of  the  vrinter's  night.  Comparisons  will  natu- 
rally be  made  between  tiiis  work  and  that  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  But 
with  the  exception  of  the  aim  with  which  both  were  written,  and  of 
the  fact  that  both  picture  'Mife  among  the  lowly,''  they  have 
nothing  in  common.  Ida  May  is  no  imitation.  Its  course  of 
eveuts,  descripti9n  of  character,  and  management  of  dialogue,  are 
80  fresh  and  original,  that  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  conception  was  formed  before  ''  Uncle  Tom  "  was  given  to  the 
world.  Nothing  in  that  world-renowned  story  surpasses  some 
scenes  in  Ida  May.  If  the  latter  has  less  variety  of  incident,  less 
genius  in  the  delineation  and  portraiture  of  original  characters,  and 
less  power  to  fill  the  reader's  imagination  with  horrible  pictures, 
we  are  not  sure  that  it  would  have  been  less  efiectual  in  the  cause 
for  which  it  was  written  had  it  eujoyed  the  advantage  of  priority. 
18» 
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Hie  ftbieiiee  of  all  signs  of  paninBBliipy  and  the  snppmBton  of 
all  penonal  feeling,  ara  leniaricable.  But  anotlier  thing  helps  it 
more.  The  race  to  which  Ida  May  hehngs  biings  her  fate  home 
to  OQTBelves,  to  oar  own  domestie  drdei^  to  our  own  children. 
Herein  lies  its  power.  In  the  artistic  management  of  the  story, 
perhaps  it  was  a  mistake  to  haye  the  origin  and  name  of  the 
beautifiil  child  diaoorered  so  soon.  It  waa  ahnost  impossible  after 
that  to  prevent  a  deeUne  in  the  interest  of  the  tale.  The  work 
breathes  a  deeply  reUgions  spirit,  and  brings  out  in  many  beaotifal 
and  nesting  expressions  the  devoat  hopes  and  trusts  of  those 
whose  hard  lot  it  depicts.  Its  pwosal  makes  ns  thankfnl  that 
another  pen  of  commanding  power  is  deyoted  to  the  formation  of 
a  just,  earnest,  and  we  hope  onmipotent  public  opinion. 

TV  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  HomanSj  with  a  Commentary  and 
Revised  IVanslationf  and  Introductory  Essays,  by  Abibl  Abbot 
LiYBRMORE.    Boston :  Croaby,  Nichols,  &  Co.     1854. 

Another  important  serrioe  in  the  promotion  of  a  popular  com- 
prehension of  the  Scriptures  has  Mr.  Livermore  here  rendered. 
This  book  follows  in  the  line  of  its  predecessors.  It  does  not 
propose  to  discuss  the  many  different  problems  in  metaphysics, 
philology,  and  theology,  which  the  contents  of  this  Epistle  have 
started.  The  work  is  designed  for  popular  use,  as  an  aid  in 
Sunday-school  instruction,  and  in  the  domestic  reading  of  the 
Scriptures.  With  excellent  judgment  and  taste  the  author  has 
adhered  closely  to  this  purpose,  and  has  pfodoeed  a  book  which 
will  be  welcomed  by  thousands  of  the  <*  Idbeial  Christians  in  the 
United  States  "  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  In  two  or  three  exam- 
ples only,  among  many  whidi  we  hare  exannned,  we  find  an  inters 
pretation  given  to  a  difficult  passage  different  from  that  which  ^e 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  expounding,  and  the  current  argument 
and  sense  of  this  Epistle,  which  readers  oftentimes  altogether  fail 
to  receiye,  we  beliere  is  here  accurately  and  clearly  unfolded. 
We  have  read  the  preliminary  Essay,  entitled  "  The  Bible  In- 
spired and  Inspiring,"  with  a  renewed  admiration  of  the  wisdom 
and  strength  of  its  positions,  and  of  the  eloqaence  of  many  of  its 
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puftgmpiit.  We  think  Mr.  LiTeimnre  did  wisely  to  letein,  in  the 
leviaed  tnmdation,  so  mnefa  of  the  phiaseology  of  the  Coninum 
Yenioo.  It  is  among  onr  sinoeieet  wishes,  that  his  heahh  and 
strangth  may  be  spaied  to  enable  him  to  extend  his  eritieal  4abon 
thxoogh  the  other  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 

An  Offering  cf  Sympaihy  to  Ha  Afflidtd,  eMptdalhf  to  Bareawd 
Parents,  By  Francis  PARKMAHf  D.  D.  A  new  Edition,  with 
Additions.  Boston  and  Cambridge :  James  Monroe  &  Co. 
1854. 

No  work  ever  more  perfectly  answered  its  design,  and  many  a 
sorrowing  heart  has  here  found  comfort  and  hope.  In  a  pastoral 
experience  of  years,  which  made  ns  acquainted  with  many  homes 
of  affliction,  we  often  gaye  this  book  to  a  bereaved  family,  and 
never  without  thanks  for  a  direction  to  these  tender  and  sympa- 
thizing words.  Beside  the  brief  Memoir  of  Dr.  Parkman,  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Farley,  we  have  in  this  edition  new  articles  from 
Messrs.  Bellows,  Dewey,  Huntington,  Hedge,  Osgood,  and  others, 
which  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Sermons,  hy  Thomas  T.  Stonb,  of  BoUon.  Boston  :  Crosby, 
Nichols,  &  Co.     1854. 

Wn  have  here  twenty-four  original  sermons,  from  one  whose 
devout,  spiritual  style  of  preaching  has  been  greatly  admired  in 
our  churches.  Several  of  them  are  occasional  sermons,  suggested 
by  interesting  dates  in  the  author's  ministry,  or  some  instructive 
public  event.  Not  often  does  a  small  rural  congregation  have  the 
opportunity  of  listening,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  to  sermons  so 
earnest  and  ftresh,  and  so  carefully  prepared  and  finished. 

The  Oty  Side,  or  Passages  from  a  Pastor's  Portfolio.  Boston  : 
Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.     1854. 

This  little  book  is  written^  as  the  Preface  informs  us,  to  coun- 
teract the  common  impression  that  the  ministry  has  nothing  but 
dieaxy  spots  and  diady  sides,  and  to  show  that  it  has  oftenitimes 
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"  its  allarements  and  attractioM."  Some  of  tiie  sosnes  deacstftod 
are  taken  from  aotnal  oocniteDeeB,  whicb  transpired  nnder  onr  ob- 
servation. We  do  not  know  the  anthoiess,  who  has  toU  her  story 
very  ftirly,  though  we  think  we  have  had  quite  enongh  of  this  sort 
of  literature. 

Mik'St&nes  m  our  Lifo-Joumef/,     By  Samuzl  Osoood.      New 

York:  Appleton  &.  Co.     1864. 

Mr.  Osgood  has  made  a  wide  circle  of  thoughtful  readers  again 
indebted  to  his  graceful  pen.  Not  many  authors  are  admitted  to 
those  sacred  privacies  where  we  gladly  welcome  him,  —  at  the 
hearth-stone,  and  at  the  points  of  solemn  commemoration  in  our 
life's  pilgrimage.  He  writes  with  a  gentle  and  tender  spirit,  as  if 
he  felt  the  privilege  of  this  intimacy,  and  with  a  loving  and 
thoughtful  purpose  would  make  our  reflections  subservient  to 
holy  ends.  We  hardly  know  the  other  books  which  so  well  illus- 
trate the  union  of  brotherly  counsel,  pastoral  affection,  and  grace- 
ful scholarship.  <<  Sermons  in  stones  "  he  helps  us  to  find  ;  and 
to  all  young  friends  asking  bread,  we  shall  give  it  in  giving  stones^ 
if  they  be  Hearth-stones  or  Mile-stones.  * 

A  Parisian  Pastor^s  Glance  at  America,  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Granj) 
Pierre,  D.D.     Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1854. 

We  frequently  met  the  author  during  his  visit  to  the  United 
States,  and  were  agreeably  impressed  with  his  quiet  and  dignified 
manners.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  gave  an  account  of  religion 
and  religious  institutions  in  America,  in  a  series  of  articles,  in  a 
paper  of  which  he  was  the  editor ;  and  these  now  form  this  book. 
They  seem  to  be  in  the  main  very  fair  and  appreciative  in  their 
statements,  though  it  is  evident  their  author  had  been  misin- 
formed as  to  the  former  condition  of  Unitarianism  in  this  country. 

Kanzas  and  Nfhraska.  With  an  Account  of  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Companies^  and  Directions  to  Emigrants,  By  Edward  E. 
Hale.    Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.     1854. 

It  is  no  small  service  to  a  good  cause  to  supply,  at  a  few  weeks* 
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notioe^  »  TakmUe  hook,  whiefa  ocaelly  meeto  a  pxMiiogeligBiiey; 
and  it  18  a  j^roof  of  no  small  comage,  indualry,  aad  eomiBaBd  of 
leeonreoB,  to  be  able  to  lender  that  aenrioe  with  pramptatade  and 
ability.  Great  credit  ia  doe,  qb  both  aceoonta,  to  the  author  of 
this  book,  who  liaa  done  much  to  give  immediate  impetoa  to  a 
nohle  canae  of  philanthropy. 

Martin  Mertioede.    Hu  -f-  Mark>.    Bt  Paul  CasTTOir.    Boaton: 
PhiUipa,  Sampaon,  &  Go.    1854. 

The  reader  of  this  title  must  not  pass  the  book  by,  supposing 
that  it  is  one  of  the  flashy  works  of  the  day.  Purporting  to  traee 
the  career  of  two  young  men  who  came  to  Boston,  in  the  lowest 
condition  of  poverty,  to  try  their  fortune,  one  in  me^^cantile  pur^ 
enits,  the  other  as  an  author,  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  effective 
satire  upon  the  manners,  thoughts,  and  customs  of  the  day,  and 
resembles  the  works  of  Dickens  more  than  any  other  book  written 
among  us,  in  its  minute  observation  of  ordinary  life.  A.  pure, 
healthy  moral  tone  pervades  these  pages,  and  the  story  is  man- 
aged with  the  ease  and  interest  of  a  practised  hand.  It  ia  aa  iUus- 
tnted  work«  got  i^  in  tiie  good  style  of  its  publishers. 

HynmrBwkf^  ChriUim  Worship.    Boaloat  Crori^,  Nichols, 
^  Co.    1854. 

This  new  collection  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one  hjrmns 
appears  without  preface  or  name  of  author ;  but  it  is  generally 
understood,  we  believe,  that  it  was  prepared  by  the  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church  in  Boston,  for  the  use  of  his  Society.  All  who 
know  him  will  expect  a  work  of  good  taste  and  judgment,  nor 
will  an  examination  of  this  book  disappoint  them.  The  continued 
multiplicatioa  of  hynm-books  proves,  we  suppose,  that  no  one  yet 
meeta  the  wants  of  all ;  bat  the  sure  repetition  in  eaeh  of  about 
two  hundred  hymns,  which  are  universal  Ihvorites,  and  are  almost 
always  read  and  sung  on  every  Sabbath  in  our  churches,  proves 
also  that,  either  of  our  hymn -books  may  reasonably  satiafy  any 
congregation.  For  this  reason  we  think  the  difference  between  , 
their  QMiita  ia  maeh  less  than  wHat  ia  generally  supposed ;  and  aa 
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to  the  adaptation  of  a  hyma  to  a  partioalar  subject -of  dnoomse, 
we  esteem  thia  point  of  little  oompaiative  importanoe.  A  hyma 
baeathing  a  apiiit  of  devotion  ia  ap|Hmrpriate  to  all  sobjeets  smted 
for  pnlpit  dtBBonne,  and  wiD  do  awie  to  promote  the  end  of  pub- 
lic woxabip  than  any  ethical  zhymes.  We  believe  that  this  is  the 
view  which  is  generally  taken  of  this  matter ;  and  that,  with  a 
great  variety  of  books,  the  devotioDs  in  oar  churches  are  aided  by 
a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  use  of  hymns.  Still,  it  may  be 
well  that  scope  be  given  to  preferences  in  the  matter  of  arrange- 
ment and  various  readings,  and  we  welcome  this  last  contribution 
to  the  songs  of  the  sanctuary.  We  regard  it  as  among  the  best 
in  use,  and  there  will  be  pastors  and  churches  that  will  give  it  the 
preference. 

A  Liturgy  for  the  Use  of  a  Christian  Church,    Boston :  Crosby, 
Nichols,  &  Co.     1854. 

This  is  prepared  by  the  same  skilful  hand  that  gathered  the 
hymns  in  the  book  above  noticed.  It  is  the  fifth  book  of  the  kind 
used  in  our  churches,  beside  the  King's  Chapel  Liturgy,  which 
they  all  more  or  less  resemble.  The  desire  for  a  liturgical  service 
Is  evidently  increasing,  though  it  is  not  likely  such  a  service  will 
ever  be  universal  in  our  body.  The  Liturgy  now  under  notice  has 
the  two  great  merits  of  retaining  much  of  the  venerable  phraseol- 
ogy of  the  Books  of  Prayer  in  the  great  elder  churches  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  of  providing  for  alternate  reading  of  the  Psalms  by 
the  pastor  and  people. 

Books  for  Young  Eeaders, 

Parknts,  teachers,  and  friends  of  the  young  have  much  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  Messrs.  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.,  for  the  industry 
and  enterprise  they  show  in  publishing  books  for  the  instruction 
and  amusement  of  youthful  readers.  Not  confining  themselves  to 
American  publicationB,  they  look  over  the  field  of  foreign  works, 
and  procure  translations  of  the  best  French  and  Grerman  tales. 
^  Two  works  of  this  kind  have  just  come  fron^  their  house.  They 
are,  Popuiar  Tbles,  by  Madame    Quizot^  trwuhOed  foam  tho 
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French ;  and  OMren^s  7Wa&,  translated  from  the  Chrman. 
They  are  both  illustrated  works,  and  are  published  in  an  oma* 
raented  and  beaatifal  style.  If  not  equal  to  American  works  of 
the  same  class,  they  have  the  interest  which  always  belongs  to 
foreign  customs,  manners,  and  modes  of  thought,  and  they  incul- 
cate good  lessons,  and  breathe  a  pure  spirit 

*«*  So  many  books  are  published  merely  for  the  amusement  of 
the  young,  that  we  may  notice  a  mode  of  entertaining  them  in 
which  a  little  book  has  called  to  its  aid  the  sister  arts  of  design 
and  painting.  We  refer  to  the  divertisement  lately  published  by 
Messrs.  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.,  entitled  Fanny  Gray,  a  His- 
tory of  her  Life.  A  pretty  story  in  rhyme  is  illustrated  by  six 
graceful  figures,  which  the  little  hands  of  children  delight  to  put 
together  and  to  take  apart  Nothing  can  exceed  their  exquisite 
finish.  Already  it  has  become  a  great  favorite  with  the  young, 
who  loYO  to  read,  and  place  yisibly  before  them,  the  varying  for- 
tunes of  **  lovely  Fanny  Gray." 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS  AND  GENERAL  IN- 
TELLIGENCE. 

September  6,  1854.  —  Mr.  Tyler  C.  Moulton  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Austinsburg,  Ohio.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Hosmer,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

September  20. —  Mr.  Nahor  A.  Staples  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Fhst  Congregational  Church  and  Society  in  Lexington, 
Mass.     Sermon  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  of  Boston. 

September  26.  —  A  conference  of  Unitarian  Christians  in  Con- 
necticut was  held  in  Bridgeport,  and  interesting  services  were  con- 
ducted in  the  Unitarian  church  in  that  place. 
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not  be  cootiDued  whbiB  the  limits  of  fonner  yearo,"  and  that  it 
would  be  well  to  publish  woiks  that  woold  promote  general  relig- 
ions reading  and  inquiry.  Our  readers  know  that  the  importance 
of  a  like  change  in  associated  operations  has  been  felt  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  for  the  same  reasons  which  Mr.  Martineao  pro- 
ceeds to  give.  <<  If  our  societies,"  said  he,  *^  do  not  greatly  in- 
crease in  numbers,  our  literature  has  powerfully  leayened  the  great 
mass  of  the  population.  He  once  heard  a  minister  of  powerful  in- 
fluence say,  *  I  ean't  get  great  numbers  to  hear  me,  it  is  true ;  but 
I  prevent  a  great  number  of  ministers  in  the  neighborhood  from 
speaking  a  great  deal  of  nonsense.'  The  fact  is,  Unitarians  are  a 
sort  of  theological  police  o?er  the  world." 

Unitarian  Cathedral  in  London.  —  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  London  District  Unitarian  Association,  the  project  of  erecting 
a  Unitarian  Cathedral  in  London  was  considered ;  and  a  writer  in 
a  late  number  of  the  London  Inquirer  urges  attention  to  the  sug- 
gestion. He  thinks  it  would  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  denomi- 
nation, if  they  placed  conspicuously  before  the  world  a  yisible 
symbol  of  their  faith.  **  Diflferent  minds  are  differently  constitut- 
ed and  differently  impressed.  The  Unitarian  Church  should  in 
externals  adapt  herself  to  each  and  all ;  and  draw  men  to  pure 
Christianity,  not  by  their  reason  only,  but  by  their  whole  being,  — 
their  hearts,  their  sympathies,  and  their  affections."  He  thinks 
that  by  cordial  co-operation  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  raise  the 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  which  will  be  required  in  order  to 
commence  the  undertaking,  and  suggests  that  no  Pagan  nor  Ro- 
manist architecture  should  be  employed,  the  former  reminding  us  of 
the  Pantheon,  the  latter  breaking  out  into  the  trefoils  and  trifolia- 
tions  of  a  Trinitarian  faith.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  of  this  whole 
plan,  that  this  money  ''  might  be  given  to  the  poor.V  May  it  not 
be  given  to  both  ?  And  in  the  answer  once  returned  to  this  objec- 
tion, is  there  not  something  implied  which  seems  to  justify  the  oc- 
casional resort  to  '*  very  costly  "  means  as  a  testimonial  of  afiec- 
tion? 

Opening  of  Essex  Street  Chapel,  London.  —  It  is   just 
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eighty  years  since  the  first  avowedly  Uoitariaa  place  of  worship 
was  opened.  The  event  took  place  April  17,  1774,  in  presence  of 
Dr.  Priestley  and  Dr.  Franklin. 

Channino's  Works.  —  At  the  anniversary,  last  September,  of 
the  Soathern  Unitarian  Society,  at  Poole,  England,  Rev.  W.  J. 
Odgers  spoke  upon  the  importance  of  using  the  press  more  vigor- 
ously and  extensively  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  truth,  and 
mentioned  the  present  plans  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion as  *'  giving  a- most  encouraging  example."  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  he  illustrated  the  importance  of  book  distribution  by 
the  following  fact :  —  '<  A  physician,  on  being  recently  asked  if  he 
had  ever  read  Dr.  Channing's  Works,  replied,  *  O  yes  !  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  writings  made  me  a  Christian.'  This  gentleman  had  been 
brought  up  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  when,  in 
matttrer  life,  he  was  led  to  reflect  upon  the  doctrines  taught  in  the 
Churchy  and  to  perceive  the  inconsLstencies  presented  by  its  creeds 
and  articles,  he  felt  that,  if  Church-of-Englandism  were  Christian- 
ity, he  could  not  receive  it.  At  length  the  pernsal  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's writings  presented  to  him  the  Christian  faith  in  a  form 
which  was  not  opposed  to  the  best  dictates  of  his  nature,  and  he 
was  thus  led  thankfully  to  embrace  it.  There  is  a  large  number 
who  can  be  saved  from  infidelity  only  by  Unitarian  Christianity." 

Anecdote  by  Rev.  William  Jay.  —  In  the  recently  published 
Autobiography  of  Mr.  Jay,  among  the  reminiscences  of  distin- 
guished contemporaries,  he  gives  some  anecdotes  of  John  Ryland, 
the  celebrated  Baptist  preacher;  one  of  which,  for  its  charitable 
lesson,  we  quote :  —  "  Mr.  Ryland  was  intimate  with  Mr.  White- 
field  and  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  and  much  attached  to  many  other 
preachers  less  systematically  orthodox  than  himself,  and  labored, 
as  opportunity  offered,  with  them.  He  was,  indeed,  a  lover  of  all 
good  men ;  and  while  many  talked  of  candor,  he  exercised  it. 
Though  he  was  a  firm  Baptist,  he  was  no  friend  to  bigotry  or  ex- 
clusiveness.  He  warmly  advocated  the  cause  of  mixed  commun- 
ion, and  republished  Bunyan's  reasons  for  the  practice,  with  the 
addition  of  some  of  his  own.    And  this  brings  to  my  mind  the  fol- 
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lowing  oocunenee.  I  was  one  day  to  dine  with  him  at  a  fiiend'ft 
hoQse ;  the  company  was  large ;  and  while  waiting  for  the  dioner, 
a  minister  asked  him  his  opinion  conoeming  strict  commnnion,  and 
excluding  pious  men  from  the  Lord^s  table.  He  replied  thus: 
*  Yon  decide  the  thing  by  calling  it  the  Lord's  table.  Sappose, 
sir,  when  I  entexedthis  room,  I  bad  taken  npon  me  to  say,  *'  Mr. 
Snch-an-one  [naming  him],  yon  shall  not  sit  down  at  this  table, 
and  Mrs.  Sneh-an-one  [naming  her],  you  shall  not  sit  down  at  this 
table,"  what  would  Mr.  D.,  the  master  of  the  house,  say  ?  *'Ton 
are  not  the  owner  of  this  table,  bat  the  master  is.  The  table  is 
mine,  and  I  have  a  right  to  invite  them,  and  I  have  invited  them  ; 
and  is  it  for  yon  to  forbid  them  ?  "  So  in  the  Chureh  ;  the  table  is 
the  Lord's,  and  all  who  are  called  by  his  grace  are  his  guests,  and 
he  has  bidden  them  ?' " 

« 
From  the  BibS&theea  Saara  for  last  October  we  gather  a  few 
items  of  intelligence,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  our 
readers. — In  the  pnblic  library  of  Greneva  a  work  has  been  found 
of  much  interest  to  Protestant  Christians.  It  is  a  manuscript  his- 
tory of  French  Protestants  in  the  various  places  to  which  they  fled 
ibr  refuge.  It  was  composed  about  a  century  ago,  by  Pastor  An- 
toine  Court.  He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  the  Protestants  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and  died  in  1781.  After  his 
death  his  manuscript  was  lost  sight  of,  and  has  only  recently  been 
discovered,  among  other  papers  deposited  at  Geneva.  —  The  sixth 
volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  just  published  in  London, 
Contains,  among  other  articles,  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Channing,  by 
Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander.  —  Of  the«theological  works  lately  published 
in  Europe,  a  very  large  proportion  relate  to  ecclesiastical  history. 
There  is  a  marked  revival  of  interest  in  this  branch  of  investiga- 
tion. —  There  seems  to  be  of  late  a  considerable  development  of 
literary  activity  in  the  various  departments  of  theology  among 
the  Catholics  of  France,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Europe.  This 
has  become  necessary,  in  order  that  Catholicism  may  maintain  it- 
self in  some  of  its  old  homes.  —  We  take  the  opportunity  of  this 
reference"  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  to  express  our  sense  of  the 
great  ability  with  which  this  work  is  conducted.    It  is  edited  by 
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Professors  Park  and  Taylor  of  Andover,  assistad  by  ten  or  twelve 
of  the  MeBt  theologians  in  the  conntry,  with  Drs.  Dayidson  of 
Eng^land,  and  Alexander  of  Scotland,  for  foreign  oorrespondenta* 
The  October  number  appears  in  new  type  and  in  a  neat  and  attrae- 
tire  style.  The  prospectus  states  '*  that  it  will  aim  to  meet  the 
demands  and  to  increase  the  power  of  the  pulpit,  by  examining  a 
wide  range  of  topics,  and  furnishing  illustrations  of  Christian  truth 
from  the  various  departments  of  science." 


ENGAGEMENTS. 

Sunday,  September  17,  1854.  Preached  in  Burlington,  Vt., 
to  the  Society  of  which  Rev.  Joshua  Young  is  pastor.  This  So- 
ciety has  for  many  years  steadily  and  ably  upheld  the  cause  of  a 
libera]  jGuth,  though  it  is  the  only  representatiTe  of  Unitarian 
views  in  that  part  of  the  State.  It  has  been  favored  in  its  pastors. 
Rev.  Dr.  Ingersoll  here  had  a  ministry  of  many  years,  and  Rev. 
0.  W.  B.  Peabody  was  here  taken  by  death  in  the  midst  of  his 
work,  and  departed  leaving  many  precious  memories  behind  him. 
No  parish  has  a  more  beautiful  site  for  its  church.  It  stands  in 
the  centre  of  a  large  square,  and  is  embowered  by  trees,  while 
around  it  are  the  streets  &nd  dwellings  of  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful towns  of  New  England.  It  is  furnished  with  clock,  organ, 
vestry,  parish  library,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  prosperous 
chareh  organization.  The  present  pastor  has  been  there  but 
&boat  two  years,  and  is  laying  the  foundations  for  a  successful  and 
useful  ministry.  The  Society  was  addressed  in  the  morning  upon 
the  need  of  co-operation  in  the  promotion  of  what  we  agree  in  re- 
garduig  as  the  true  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chriat,  and  a  con- 
tribution was  taken  up,  tlie  amount  of  which  will  be  found  stated 
^  its  proper  place. 

Sunday,  September  34,  1854.    Preached  in  Medfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  Rushton  D.  Burr  is  the  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in 

that  town.    His  parish  is  composed  of  an  agricultural  people,  who 

live  a  Hvtle  one  side  of  the  great  lines  of  travel ;  and  their  town  ' 

19  ♦ 
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has  not  been  Tmited  with  the  ioenaae  of  nnmben  and  eBlaTgement 
of  boauieae  which  haye  marked  other  plaoea.  The  Sodety ,  how- 
ever, is  not  only  willing  to  giye  a  cheerful  sopport  to  its  own  re* 
ligious  institutions,  but  is  disposed  to  do  something  to  extend  these 
blessings  to  others.  Mr.  Burr,  to  other  noeans  of  usefuhieai^  has 
added  attempts  to  promote  the  circulation  of  books. 

October  8,  1854.  Preached  in  Scitoate,  to  the  Society  over 
which  Rev.  Fiske  Barrett  is  settled  as  pastor.  Every  mariner 
sailing  out  of  Boston  remembers  the  church  which  formsso  prom- 
inent an  object  on  the  Scnith  Shore.  As  its  color  has  recently 
been  changed  from  white  to  slate,  it  does  not  so  quickly  as  before 
strike  the  eye, —  a  fact  of  which  seamen  have  made  complaint. 
This  outward  change  is  not  the  only  one  which  the  church  has 
lately  undergone.  During  the  last  season  it  has  been  repainted 
inside,  frescoed,  newly  carpeted,  supplied  with  organ  and  clock,  and 
there  are  few  rural  churches  which  have  a  more  attractive  appear- 
ance. At  the  invitation  of  the  pastor,  the  Society  was  addressed 
upon  the  position  in  the  religious  world  occupied  by  our  denomi- 
nation, and  the  duties  which  t4»at  position  involves.  Many  years 
have  passed  since  this  Society  has  given  any  aid  to  the  Associa- 
tion. Perhaps  there  has  been  some  prevalent  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  measures,  aims,  and  spirit  which  the  Association  seeks 
to  cherish.  Time  may  fully  correct  this.  If  the  Association  un- 
dertakes a  Christian  work,  which  can  be  accomplished  in  no  other 
way  so  well  as  by  the  co-operation  of  our  chorohes,  —  if  it  seeks  to 
prosecute  that  work  in  the  spirit  which  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
enjoins,  and  actually  accomplishes  some  desirable  results  accord- 
ing to  wise  plans  and  in  an  earnest  and  hopeful  faith,  —  it  will  not 
believe  that  any  Society,  when  all  this  is  well  understood,  will 
withhold  its  sympathy  and  aid.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  signs 
of  prosperity  among  our  friends  in  Scitnate,  and  confidence  is  felt 
that  it  will  co-operate  with  other  churches  of  our  faith  in  doing 
something  to  send  forth  the  blessings  of  truth,  freedom,  and 
peace. 

October  15,  1854.  Preached  to  the  newly  formed  Society  in 
Lancaster,  N.  H.  Rev.  George  M.  Rice  is  at  present  the  offi- 
ciating pastor.    Unitarian  worship  has  been  sustained  only  finr  a 
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few  months.  The  Society  meets  in  the  County  Conrt-Honset 
which  IS  centrally  situated,  and  not  ill  situated  for  the  uses  of  pub- 
lic worship.  The  day  proved  very  rainy,  and  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  Society  was  in  attendance.  An  opportunity  was  had,  how* 
ever,  to  converse  With  several  of  them,  and  a  zealous  and  deter- 
mined band  of  believers  they  compose.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see 
what  a  privilege  and  satisfaction  they  considered  attendance  upon 
Unitarian  preaching,  and  what  a  noble  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  they 
manifested  in  order  that  it  might  be  continued.  Nestled  amid  the 
hills  of  Upper  New  Hampshire,  and  almost  under  the  shadow  of 
Mount  Washington,  in  the  simplicity  and  fervor  of  a  true  faith 
does  this  Society  worship  one  Grod  the  Father.  We  commend 
them  to  the  good  wishes  and  friendly  aid,  if  needed,  of  our  friends 
in  other  places  ;  and  we  hope  especially  that  those  of  our  clergy 
who,  visiting  the  White  Hills,  may  fiud  it  convenient  to  pass  a 
&inday  in  Lancaster,  will  make  proof  of  Lancaster  hospitality, 
tnd  give  Lancaster  Unitarians  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  word  of 
troth  from  their  lips. 

October  22,  1854.    Preached  to  the  Society  in  North  Andover, 
of  which  Rev.  Francis  C.  Williams  is  pastor.     In  the  morning 
the  history,  position,  and  plans  of  the  Assodation  were  the  topics 
of  discourse,  and  the  intended  visit  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ball,  the  n^ly 
appointed  book-agent,  was  announced.    His  purpose  is  to  call 
iipon  every  family  in  the  parish,  to  afibrd  opportunity  to  all  to  ob- 
•  tain  religious  books  from  him,  subscribe  for  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal, and  contribute  towards  the  Book  Fund.    Visiting  a  parish  im- 
mediately after  a  foil  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  Association 
iiom  the  pulpit,  he  goes,  not  as  a  stranger,  but  as  an  expected  co- 
operator  in  a  good  cause  ;  and  his  presence  and  conversation  and 
explanations  in  the  homes  of  our  friends  give  assurance  of  a  prac- 
tical and  earnest  work.     The  Society  in  North  Andover  is  one  of 
our  old  and  prosperous  parishes.     It  worships  in  a  neat  and  at- 
tractive church,  and  is  highly  respectable  for  numbers  and  charac- 
ter.   The  relations  of  Christian  courtesy  and  respect  which  it  sus- 
tains to  other  denominations,  and  which  are  manifested  towards  it 
oy  them,  are  worthy  of  a  grateful  notice, 
^^ber  29,  1854.    Preached  in  Pepperell,  to  the  Society  of 
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which  Rev.  Chailes  Bahbidge  has  been,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  the  pastor.  The  Unitarians  of  this  place  have  been  called 
to  bear  hardens  which  would  have  crnshed  most  parishes.  Few 
in  nnmbers,  and  not  abounding  in  means,  they  have  been  strong 
in  their  anion,  their  courage,  aod  their  attachment  both  to  the 
cause  to  which  they  hare  been  pledged,  and  to  him  who  has  upheld 
it  as  their  spiritual  guide.  When  the  days  of  greater  ability  to 
assist  in  sustaining  Christian  enterprises  shall  come  to  this  Society, 
in  proportion  to  its  means  it  will  not  be  behind  any  in  its  generos- 
ity. Mention  was  made  of  the  work  of  book-distribution  in  which 
the  Association  is  now  engaged,  and  the  pastor,  by  his  consent, 
was  named  as  agent  for  promoting  the  circulation  of  the  Journal. 

November  19,  1854.  Preached  in  West  Cambridge.  The 
young  pastor  of  this  Society,  Rev.  Samuel  Abbot  Smith,  has  a 
full  church,  and  one  of  the  most  united  and  prosperous  societies  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  It  was  addressed  in  the  morning 
upon  the  subject  of  fidelity  to  our  Saviour,  the  object  being  to 
show  what  loyalty  to  his  cause  and  obedience  to  his  words  require 
at  our  hands.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  present  plans  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  a  contribution,  towards  which  the  pastor  had  on  the 
previous  Sunday  bespoken  the  favor  of  the  congregation,  was 
taken  up.  On  another  page  its  amount  will  be  found  acknowl- 
edged, as  also  the  generous  gifl  of  a  parishioner  to  make  himself 
and  his  pastor  life-members  of  the  Association. 

The  following  are  the  Sundays  in  January,  February,  and  . 
March,  for  the  annual  collections  in  the  Societies  here  named  :  — 

January   14.     Rev.  Mr.  Nichols's,  Saco,  Me. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bradlee's,  North  Camb^dge. 

Sterling. 

Rev.  Dr.  Neweirs,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  Mr.  Saltmarsh's,  Canton. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hall's,  Dorchester. 

Bev.  Mr.  Pike's,        " 

Rev.  Dr.  Hall's,  Providence,  R.  I. 

'Rev.  Dr.  Hedge's,  «* 


u 

21. 

i( 

28. 

Februar 

yll. 

i« 

25. 

March 

4. 

« 

11. 

«( 

19. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


In  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November  the  follow- 
ing sums  have  been  received  :  •— 


(( 

30. 

Oct. 

2. 

4. 

5. 

(( 

7. 

8. 

Sept.  4.  Sale  of  books  at  office, 
"     12.     **  **  ** 

u     j5^     {(  ((  t( 

"     17.  Contribution  at  Burlington,  Vt. 

"     21.  Sale  of  books  at  office, 

*'      "    Friends  in  Lowell, 

*<     23.  Sale  of  books  at  office, 

**     24.  Contribution  at  Medfield, 

"     25.  Sale  of  books  at  office, 

"     28.     **  **  '* 

A  friend,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Newell, 
Sale  of  books  at  office,  . 
Contribution  in  Mr.. Hall's  Society, 
Friends  in  Cambridge,  . 
Subscribers  to  Quarterly  Journal, 
Sale  of  books  at  office,  . 
"  "      by  J.  R.  Howard,  . 

Contribution  in  Scituate, 

"  Uxbridge, 
Subscriber  to  Quarterly  Journal, 
Sale  of  books  at  Chicopee, 

19.  Subscriber  to  Quarterly  Journal, 

20.  Subscribers  **  " 

21.  Sale  of  books  at  office,  . 
"       "  "         Templeton,      . 

Subscribers  to  Quarterly  Journal, 
Sale  of  books  at  Chicopee, 
"  "      at  Barnstable,  . 

From  Eben  Conant,  Esq.  . 
Sale  of  books  at  Ware, 
Subscribers  to  Quarterly  Journal, 
Sale  of  books  at  office,  . 

"  **  Medfield, 

From  a  friend,  Miss  L.  E.  P. 

*'      "      Hon.  I.  W.  Beard,  . 

9.  Sale  of  books  at  Brookfield,  . 

**     "  **       at  Lunenburg,     . 

**    From  friends  in  Taunton, 

"      **       Church  of  Disciples,  Boston, 

'<    Sale  of  books  at  Waltham,    . 

11.    "  **  ** 


10 


24 


Nov, 


6. 

7. 


.      $11.43 
1.00 
22.70 
.    61.63 
2.45 
.      6.00 
77 
.    19.78 
2.00 
.    20.00 
10.00 
.    28.07 
Dorchester,  76.00 
.  100.00 
5.00 
.      1.50 
10.00 
.    16.86 
13.00 
.      1.00 
50.00 
.      1.00 
5.00 
.    49.07 
9.73 
.      2.00 
25.00 
.      5.20 
5.00 
.    15.00 
2.00 
.    29.49 
8.17 
.      2.00 
4.00 
.  *  15.00 
10.00 
.  240.00 
50.00 
.    35.00 
65.00 
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Nov.   11.  Quurterly  Journal, $1.00 

"       13.  From  a  friend,  W.  H.  D.          .        .         .  30.00 

<«        '<    Sale  of  books  at  Calais,  Me.         ...  7.00 

"       U.     "           **       at  Portland,  Me.          .         .  5.40 

**        '*    Sobscribers  to  Quarterly  Journal,          .         .  2.00 

««        «*    A  friend  in  Waltham 60.00 

'«      17.  From  J.  R.  Howard,  sale  of  books,       .         .  15.00 
««      20.      "     Contribution  in  West  Cambridge,    .  67.75 
"        ««       «*     Subscribers  to  Quarterly  Journal,  Wal- 
tham,           25.75 

«        «       «     Friends  in  Worcester,  by  Rev.  E.  E. 

Hale, 110.00 

««      21.      "     Sale  ef  books  in  Portland,  Me.         .  6.00 
"       •*      . "     Subscribers  to  Quarterly  Journal,         .  2.00 
'<      '<         *'     Mr.  James  Brown,  to  make  himself  and 
Rev.  Samuel  Abbot  Smith  Life-Mem- 
bers          60.00 

"      22.      ««     Friends  in  West  Roxbury,      .         .  30.00 

"      "        "     Subscriber  to  Quarterly  Journal,          .  1.00 

c<        23^       «  it  a  c<  ^  1.00 

'«       *'         "     Hon.  David  Joy,  through  Rev.  R.  Ellis, 

for  Book  Fund,  ....  25.00 
«  24.  *'  Sale  ofbooks  in  East  Bridge  water,  .  8.30 
'<      25.      **     Subscribers  to  Quarterly  Journal,     .  8.25 

««      ««        "     Sale  of  books  in  East  Cambridge,        .      7.00 
"      "         »«     Subscribers  to  Quarterly  Journal,    .  2.00 

««      37.      «(     Contribution  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  a  part  of 
it  the  final  payment  by  a  lady  m  that 
town  to  make  Rev.  W.  O.  White  a 
Life-Memberof  A.  U.A.         .         .    66.25 
Nov.  27.  From  sale  of  books  in  Springfield,   .        ^  2.75 

««       28.      "        "  «  Charieston,  S.  C.        .    10.00 

"      29.      «•     West  Roxbury,  in  addition,     .        .  8.72 

«       "        «*     North  Andover,  ....    30.00 

"      30.      "    Friends  in  Bridgewater,  Book  Fund,     100.00 
«      "        ««     Benjamin  A.  White,  of  Milledgeville, 

Ga.,  for  Book  Fund,  .        .        20.00 


WESTERN  DEPARTMENT. 


[Under  the  editorial  care  of  Rer.  W.  D.  Hai.bt,  of  Altoo,  Illinois, 
to  whom  all  communications  for  its  pages  are  to  he  addressed.] 


By  request  of  our  Western  churches,  a  Western  Depart- 
ment is  permanently  added  to  the  Quarterly  Journal. 
The  importance  of  a  faithful  history  of  our  cause  in  the 
West  is  much  felt,  and  it  is  conceived  that  such  a  record 
can  be  made  only  by  men  whose  lives  are  s[>ent  amongst 
the  stirring  elements  of  Western  experience.  We  feel 
that  the  warm  impressions  of  their  daily  contact  with  West- 
ern life  will  be  beneficial  to  our  Eastern  churches ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  a  frequent  interchange  of  thought 
and  experience,  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  will  beneBt 
them,  by  causing  an  identity  of  purpose  to  be  recognized 
in  the  toiling  and  self-sacrifice  of  both  East  and  West. 
There  are  many  items  of  intelligence,  passages  of  mission- 
ary experience,  and  much  valuable  statistical  information, 
which  would  not  only  be  interesting,  but  valuable.  Unita- 
rianism  has  taken  a  start  in  the  West,  the  results  of  which 
will  only  be  limited  by  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it ;  and  we 
are  sanguine  enough  to  believe,  that  very  few  years  will 
elapse,  ere  our  liberal  faith  will  make  such  conquests  in  the 
West  as  our  Eastern  churches  can  have  no  conception  of. 
If  this  should  prove  to  be  a  true  prophecy,  —  or  if  it  should 
not,  —  a  published  history  of  the  early  struggles  of  our  first 
Western  churches  will  be  of  great  worth.  At  present  the 
history  of  each  church  can  be  written  without  much  labor, 
and  with  great  accuracy  ;  in  most  cases  the  founders  of  the 
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various  churches,  or  their  immediate  successors,  are  the 
present  pastors.  We  wish  to  make  this  Western  Depart- 
ment the  record  of  the  origin  and  success  of  every  one  of 
our  Western  churches,  and  we  hope  all  our  Western  minis- 
ters will  feel  willing  to  perform  their  share  of  the  labor. 
In  the  present  number,  we  furnish  an  outline  of  the  history 
of  our  churches  at  Buffalo  and  St.  Louis,  —  the  extreme  east 
and  west  bounds  of  our  Western  Conference.  There  is 
much  in  both  narratives  "  to  point  a  moral,"  but  without 
stopping  to  consider  this,  we  will  only  suggest  our  earnest 
desire,  that  each  of  the  intermediate  churches  will  furnish  a 
record  of  their  origin  and  progress  as  early  as  possible. 
May  we  venture  to  hope  that  Detroit,  Louisville,  and  Keo- 
kuk will  send  in  their  cheering  experiences  by  March  next? 
Further  than  this  we  have  only  to  say,  by  way  bf  introduc- 
tion, that  we  look  to  the  ministers  of  the  Western  churches 
to  make  the  pages  of  this  Department  rich,  if  not  with  sen- 
timent,  at  least  with  facts*  A  short  experience  of  Western 
life  has  convinced  us  that  there  is  much  to  be  told  which 
needs  narrating,  and  that  the  common  experiences  of  West- 
em  ministerial  life  would  be  interesting  to  Eastern  readers, 
and  cheering  to  us  of  the  West,  as  evincing  the  unity  of  our 
efforts  and  of  our  desires.  Our  Eastern  brethren  have  their 
frequent  exchanges  and  ministerial  association  meetings; 
separated  only  by  townships,  they  can  have  frequent  com- 
parison of  thought  and  experience.  But  here  in  the  West 
whole  States  divide  us,  boundless  prairies  stretch  between 
us,  and  mighty  rivers  begin  and  end  their  flow,  ere  we  can 
greet  each  other  :  these  pages,  however,  may  afford  us  the 
same  privileges,  or  at  least  a  substitute  for  them,  as  those 
enjoyed  in  the  East.  Let  this  Western  Department  be  our 
ministerial  association,  or  rather,  let  it  be  a  quarterly  ses- 
sion of  our  Western  Conference,  full  of  that  spirit  which 
makes  bur  annual  gathering  so  refreshing  and  heaven-like. 
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HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  UNITARIAN  CHURCHES. 
No.  I.  — ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

To  Rev.  W.  D.  Haley,  Alton,  111.  i  — 

YoTT  ask  me  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  past  history 
and  present  condition  of  the  church  and  congregation  under 
my  care/  To  make  such  a  statement  interesting,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  into  details  inconsistent  with  brevity. 
But  as  brevity  is  the  first  condition  imposed,  I  must  confine 
myself  to  a  few  general  facts,  which  may  serve  to  give  a 
tolerably  good  idea  of  our  present  standing. 

We  are  now  just  at  the  close  of  twenty  years  since^our 
first  meeting,  which  was  held  in  a  small  school-room,  No- 
vember 29th,  1834.  After  two  or  three  months'  trial,  we 
organized  a  Society,  in  which  seventeen  persons  enrolled 
their  names.  Of  this  number  there  are  now  but  five  con- 
tinuing with  us.  The  smallest  congregation  on  Sunday,  to 
which  the  pastor  has  preached,  numbered  eight  persons, 
upon  a  very  pleasant  day  in  March,  1835.  Once,  however, 
he  declined  preaching,  as  there  was  but  one  person  present 
besides  himself  and  the  sexton,  and  that  one  was  the  gen- 
tlemaQ  with  whom  he  lived. 

Our  first  house  of  worship  was  built  at  an  expense  in  all 
of  seventeen  thousand  dollars,  of  which  three  thousand 
were  received  as  a  free  gift  from  our  sister  churches  in  the 
Eastern  States ;  a  timely  gift,  without  which  we  must  have 
failed.  It  was  dedicated  in  October,  1837.  When  we  en- 
tered  it,  we  were  eleven  thousand  dollars  in  debt,  of  which 
one  half  was  liquidated  by  the  first  sale  of  pews.  In  1844 
this  first  house  of  worship  was  enlarged  to  give  room  for  the 
growth  of  the  Society,  at  an  expense  of  four  thousand  dol- 
lars.   In  1847,  we  found  ourselves  encumbered  by  a  per- 
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manent  debt  of  nine  thousand  dollars,  besides  debts  on  open 
account  of  nearly  two  thousand  more.  The  payment  of 
interest  on  so  large  an  amount  was  ruinous,  and  we  deter- 
mined to  pay  the  principal.  The  interest  fell  due  on  the 
1st  of  January,  and  the  effort  was  begun  early  in  Novem- 
ber. By  the  1st  of  December,  the  whole  amount  was 
raised,  chiefly  by  free  gift,  and  on  the  1st  of  January  we 
were  completely  out  of  debt.  We  regard  this  as  the  first 
permanent  establishment  of  the  Society.  Before  that  period 
we  were  weak,  but  then  became  strong.  Our  advice  to  ail 
young  societies  would  be.  Do  not  incur  deht^  But  if  una- 
voidably incurred,  as  I  think  it  was  with  us,  let  them  seize 
upon  the  first  moment  to  pay  it.  Make  the  sacrifice,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  have  done  with  it.  No  Society  can 
prosper  with  an  interest  account  to  be  annually  settled. 

The  effect  upon  us  was  very  marked. .  Our  growth  be- 
came rapid,  and  in  two  years  we  began  to  talk  of  a  new 
church.  By  the  end  of  four  years,  the  talking  began  to 
^Make  the  name  of  action^''  and  in  December,  1851,  our 
new  house  of  worship  was  .dedicated.  It  had  taken  two 
years  in  building,  and  the  whole  cost,  inclusive  of  furniture, 
was  over  ninety-nine  thousand  dollars,  which  was  one  third 
more  than  we  intended  or  were  prepared  to  meet.  We 
were  of  course  again  largely  in  arrears,  but  no  part  of  what 
we  owed  had  yet  assumed  the  form  of  a  permanent  debt, 
and  we  determined  that  it  should  not  do  so.  On  the  1st  of 
October,  1852,  notice  was  given  to  the  congregation  that  an 
effort  would  be  made  to  settle  all  demands,  so  as  to  go  into 
a  new  year  unencumbered.  This  effort  was  successful,  and 
on  the  29th  of  November,  our  Anniversary  Sunday,  we 
were  able  to  congratulate  each  other  upon  being  free.  We 
may  say,  therefore,  of  our  present  building,  that  no  debt 
has  ever  rested  upon  it.     It  was,  in  fact,  not  quite  finished 
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at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  and  the  day  on  which  the 
"  building  aceonnt "  was  first  balanced  was  that  on  which 
the  full  payment  of  all  demands  was  arranged.  It  was 
done  at  a  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
persons,  but  we  believe  that  not  one  of  them  now  regrets 
it.  There  were  instances  in  which  individuals  gave  from 
one  twentieth  to  one  tenth  of  all  they  were  worth  to  accom- 
plish the  result. 

A  few  statistics  may  here  be  added.  Since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Society  there  have  been  three  hundred  and  sixty 
baptisms,  of  which  sixty  have  been  of  adults.  Seventy 
couple^  have  been  married.  Three  hundred  and  ffty-seven 
bave  been  regularly  admitted  as  members  of  the  church. 
Tvso  hundred  and  sixty  deaths  have  occurred  in  the  con- 
gregation, or  under  its  pastoral  care.  At  present,  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  families  belong  to  the  congregation, 
and  there  are  over  two  hundred  active  church-members. 
Our  church  will  held,  comfortably,  twelve  hundred  persons, 
or,  if  crowded,  fifteen  hundred,  but  is  of  course  very  seldom 
full.  The  average  attendance  is  about  in  the  usual  propor- 
tion. The  Sunday  School  has  two  hundred  and  thirty 
names,  with  an  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  under 
the  care  of  a  superintendent  who  has  not  been  absent,  vol- 
untarily, once  in  sixteen  years,  and  of  thirty  teachers  who 
are  very  diligent  in  performance  of  their  duties.  At  the 
anniversary  celebration  last  week  two  hundred  children 
were  present.  There  is  also  an  afternoon  school  for  col- 
ored persons,  to  which  about  fifty  scholars  belong,  and 
which  is  taught  partly  by  our  members,  and  partly  by  those 
of  another  church,  —  to  one  of  whom  its  establishment  is 
due. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  attempted  to  establish  a  Min- 
istry at  Large ;  —  at  first  under  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Dall, 
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and  then  of  Rev.  M.  De  Lange,  and  now,  after  several  years' 
intermission,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  C.  6.  Ward,  who 
has  lately  entered  upon  the  service,  and  we  have  reason  to 
helieve  will  accomplish  a  good  work. 

The  Society  has  been  from  the  first  under  the  ministry  of 
the  same  pastor ;  but  in  the  year  1847,  during  his  absence, 
the  Rev.  William  O.  White,  now  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  filled  his 
place  with  great  acceptance,  and  for  nearly  two  years,  be- 
ginning in  October,  1849,  he  was  aided  by  the  valuable  and 
faithful  services  <Jf  an  associate  pastor,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Hassall,  now  of  Mendon,  Mass.  It  should  also  be  here 
mentioned,  that  in  the  year  1830  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont 
preached  twice  in  the  Market-House  of  this  city  to  a  large 
audience.  The  Rev.  John  Chapman  followed  him,  in  June, 
1833,  and  preached  three  times  in  the  hall  of  the  National 
Hotel,  then  first  used. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  G.  E. 

J^,  Louis,  November  22, 1854. 


No.  n. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

In  1831,  Rev.  John  Pierpont  visited  Niagara  Falls,  and 
while  he  was  there,  Mr.  Noah  P.  Sprague,  having  consulted 
with  a  few  friends,  called  upon  him  for  counsel  respecting^ 
the  formation  of  a  Unitarian  Congregational  Society  ^ 
Buffalo.  On  his  return  to  New  England,  having  been  un- 
able to  preach  himself,  he  induced  the  Rev.  Thomas  »^ 
Sullivan,  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  to  go  to  Buffalo,  and  preach 
three  Sabbaths.  The  services  were  held  in  the  Court- 
House  on  Washington  Street;  and  on  the  second  Sunday 
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a  meeting  Was  appointed  for  the  organization  of  a  Society, 
which  took  place  on  the  2d  of  December,  1831. 

During  the  summer  of  1832,  Rev.  Jonathan  Whittaker 
preached  two  Sabbaths  to  the  Society  in  Bafialo,  and  Rev. 
Alanson  Brigham  officiated  once ;  the  services  being  still 
held  in  the  Court-House.  On  the  2d  of  November,  in  the 
same  year,  Rev.  William  Still  Brown,  from  Bridgewater, 
England,  commenced  his  labors  as  the  regular  minister  of 
the  Society.  His  first  services  were  held  in  a  hall  occupied 
by  the  Universalist  Society,  on  the  comer  of  Pearl  and 
Mohawk  Streets ;  afterwards  the  Society  worshipped  in  a 
room  in  the  fourth  story  over  No.  200  Main  Street,  until 
they  removed  to  a  room  which  they  fitted  up  as  a  place  of 
worship  on  Main  Street  in  EUicott  Square ;  in  this  latter 
place  they  held  their  services  until  the  church  was  built. 

During  the  year  1833,  steps  were  taken  to  erect  a  church 
edifice.  In  June  of  that  year,  the  sum  of  $  2,925  was 
subscribed  toward  the  object;  and  in  July  a  lot  was  pur- 
chased for  the  sum  of  $  2,000,  on  the  corner  of  Eagle  and 
Franklin  Streets,  and  a  church  Was  erected  on  it  at  a  cost 
of  $  7,000,  exclusive  of  the  lot  The  new  church  was  ded- 
icated in  November,  1833,  Rev.  John  Pierpont  preaching 
the  sermon.  An  organ  was  presented  to  the  Society  by 
Noah  P.  Sprague ;  it  was  used  until  1836,  when  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Meadville,  Penn.,  and 
the  fine  instrument  now  in  use  was  purchased,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $  2,000.  The  sale  of  slips  in  November,  1833, 
only  resulted  in  the  disposal  of  fourteen,  at  the  aggregate 
of  S  2,919,  fifty-four  pews  remaining  unsold.  These  were 
days  of  discouragement,  and  yet  the  friends  of  the  Society 
were  undismayed  ;  they  believed  they  were  contending  for 
the  "  faith  once  delivered  to  thesairits,"  and  they  hoped. 
How  well  founded  was  that  trust  is  best  seen  in  the  present 
20* 
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prosperous  jand  highly  encouraging  condition  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  Society  continued  to  prosper  from  the  dedication  of 
the  church,  so  that  in  1845  the  church  was  enlarged  at  an 
expense  of  8.2,000.  Twenty  slips  were  then  added,  and 
other  improvements  have  since  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  until  the  present  very  comfortable  place  of  worship 
has  been  secured.  The  building,  although  rather  larger 
than  true  architectural  taste  would  dictate,  is  otherwise  very 
tasteful,  and  conveys  the  true  Puritan  idea  of  worship.  The 
present  pastor.  Rev.  G.  W.  Hosmer,  D.  D.,  was  installed 
October  16,  1836««  At  the  time  he  took  charge  of  the  in- 
terests of  our  liberal  faith  there,  Buffalo  was  in  the  ^^  Far 
West " ;  he  left  a  united  parish  at  Northfield,  in  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Connecticut  River,  to  minister  to  a  con- 
gregation usually^  numbering  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons.  The  resultsjof  his  faithful  pastorate,  extending 
over  eighteen  years,  are  most  gratifying.  The  present  con- 
dition of  the  parish  is  prosperous  in  the^highest  degree ;  the 
slips,  of  which  there  are  ninety,  are  all  taken  ;  the  number 
of  communicants  is  seventy-five,  and  of  Sunday-school 
scholars  one  hundred.  They  have  a  Ladies'  Benevolent 
Association,  and  meetings  during  the  week  for  worship  and 
study  of  the  Bible.  The  Society  has  always  been  self-sus- 
taining, except  a  loan  of  $  1,000  for  the  erection  of  the 
church.  During  the  last  four  years,  the  sum  of  $  4,000 
has  been  annually  raised.  The  work  upon  which  the 
energies  of  the  Society  are  now  mainly  directed  is 
the  purchase  of  a  parsonage.  A  very  pleasant  residence 
Ivas  been  secured,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  amount  paid 
over.  The  effort  is  an  important  one,  as  it  is  securing  an 
income  of  $  400  per  annum  toward|supporting  worship  in 
all  time  to  come,  and  doing  this  in  a  way  iar  preferable  to 
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any  merely  pecuniary  endowment  The  pastor  gives  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  common  schools,  a  work  which 
is  second  to  none  in  importance.  Within  the  last  three 
months  he  has  visited  thirty  schools.  We  rejoice  to  hear 
that  a  very  kindly  feeling  prevails  between  our  brother  and 
the  other  ministers  in  Buffalo ;  would  that  it  were  univer- 
sally so  in  the  West.  In  his  communication  detailing  some 
facts  connected  with  this  sketch,  he  states  that  he  meets  the 
Universalist  minister  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Orthodox  on 
the  -other,  and  wishes  he  may  become  a  sort  of  unifier  of 
the  two ;  we  desire  that  he  may,  but  we  know  of  some  in- 
stances in  which  the  prevalence  of  Unitarianism  has  ^^  uni- 
fied '*  the  most  opposing  elements  into  an  ungenerous  oppo- 
sition to  our  efforts. 

The  Society  at  Buffalo  is  one  of  the  strong  buttresses  of 
Unitarianism  in  the  West.  Ever  ready  in  word  and  deed 
to  advance  our  divine  religion,  ready  to  sympathize  as  its 
early  struggles  have  prepared  it  to  sympathize,  it  is  actively, 
by  its  generosity,  and  passively,  by  its  triumph  over  difficul- 
ties, encouraging  weaker  bands  to  emulate  its  career.  In 
its  fellowship  is  more  than  one  precious  example  of  the 
devoted.  Christian  Unitarian  layman  ;  whose  names  almost 
slip  from  us  while  we  write,  and  are  only  withheld  because 
we  know  they 

"  Love  to  do  good  by  stealth, 
And  blush  to  find  it  &me." 

May  our  common  faith  still  cheer  and  encourage  both  pastor 
and  people,  and  the  influences  they  are  sending  forth  return 
with  benediction  upon  their  own  heads. 
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ITEMS   OF    LIBERAL   CHRISTIANITY   IN   OHIO, 
AND  THEREABOUTS, 

First  Congregational  Church  in  CincitiTiatij  A.  A.  Liv- 
ermore,  Pastor.  Families,  130 ;  church-members  about  50 ; 
Sunday  School,  96  pupils,  and  12  teachers  ;  congregation 
from  250  to  350.  Cause  slowly  advancing,  and  hope  of 
erecting  a  new  church  when  the  pressure  of  the  present 
hard  times  is  past 

Antioch  College^  established  by  the  Christian  Connec- 
tion, and  aided  by  the  Unitarians,  has  the  second  year 
about  400  pupils,  male  and  female,  and  14  professors  and 
teachers.  The  President,  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  writes, 
"  We  are  having  the  best  term  we  ever  had,  for  diligence, 
order,  and  examplariness  of  conduct.^' 

This  institution  is,  however,  much  embarrassed  for  want 
of  funds  to  discharge  its  debts  and  complete  its  buildings. 
Both  the  Catholics  and  Methodists  stand  ready  to  buy  the 
buildings,  it  is  said,  and  they  may  even  hope  that,  like  ripe 
fruit,  it  is  just  ready  to  drop  into  their  hands ;  but  we  ear- 
nestly hope  and  believe  that  every  liberal  Christian  will  do 
his  part  to  prevent  this  noble  enterprise  from  coming  to  any 
such  disastrous  end. 

Just  now  another  cloud  rises  in  the  horizon  of  Antioch 
College.  Besides  the  misfortbne  of  the  hard  times  to  em- 
barrass its  finances,  there  is  added  the  question  of  slavery. 
A  Christian  Elder,  writing  from  Graham,  N.  C,  says :  "  The 
action  of  our  Convention  (the  Christian  Convention  in  Cin- 
cinnati, in  October)  on  this  question  has  deprived  Antioch 
College  of  several  thousand  dollars ;  as  the  South  had  done 
nothing,  and  several  wealthy  men  were  waiting  to  see  the 
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result  of  the  General  Convention  in  Cincinnati.  One  of 
them  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  one  thousand  dollars 
in  bank,  which  he  intended  to  give  to  die  College,  and 
send  the  money  hy  me  when  I  returned.  Two  others  had 
done  the  same.  Now  they  refuse  to  give  one  cent,  and 
say,  ^  Every  man  to  his  tent,  O  Israel ! ' ''  It  then  the 
Southern  brethren  give  less  for  the  cause  of  Liberty,  we 
hope  the  Northern  ones  will  give  more. 

At  Columhusy  Ohio^  Unitarian  services  were  held  on 
October  22,  and  fifty  or  sixty  were  gathered  together. 
There  are  several  families  there  very  much  interested  in 
our  views.  It  is  hoped  that  the  >Bev.  W.  H.  Knapp,  now 
Steward  of  Antioch  College,  formerly  Unitariati  minis- 
ter at  Nantucket,  Massachusetts,  and  afterwards  at  Newton, 
may  be  able  to  officiate  at  Columbus  during  the  present 
winter.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  these  hard  times 
have  been  raised  for  preaching,  and  an  equal  sum,  it  is 
hoped,  may  be  secured  from  the  Western  Unitarian 
Conference,  or  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  In 
time  a  good  Society  can  be  formed  in  this  flourishing  capi- 
tal of  the  State,  if  all  parties  do  their  duty. 

At  Cleveland^  Bev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  formerly  of  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  is  officiating  to  a  liberal  society,  lately  or- 
ganized, who  assemble  in  a  new  and  beautiful  hall,  belong- 
ing to  our  friend,  H.  M.  Chapin,  £sq.  Salary  for  one 
year's  engagement,  one  thousand  dollars.  The  prospects 
of  success  are  encouraging. 

At  Auslinhurg^  Ohio^  Rev.  Tyler  C.  Moulton  is  ordained 
as  pastor,  and  the  cause  of  Liberal  Christianity  is  hopeful 
and  progressive. 
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At  Berlin  Heights^  and  Berlinville^  Ohio^  Rev.  H.  D. 
Andrews,  formerly  of  Meadville,  and  also  of  Lane  Semi- 
nary, has  preached  to  small  audiences  of  liberally  disposed 
hearers.  He  continues  his  services  at  the  latter  place,  and 
has  organized  a  Sunday  School,  Temperance  Society, 
Prayer  Meeting,  and  proposes  to  establish  a  Parish  Library, 
—  a  measure  of  great  value  and  moment  to  many  of  our 
Western  churches.  No  regular  church  or  society  has  yet 
been  organized. 

\ 
^  Nahum  Ward,  jBsq.,  of  Marietta,  has  given  one  thousand 
dollars  to  Antioch  College,  and  Charles  Stetson,  of  Cincin- 
nati, has  given  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  same  institution. 
Both  gentlemen  have  been  chosen  members  of  the  board  of 
Trustee  ,  which  consists  of  thirty-four  in  all. 

Individual  Unitarians  are  also  to  be  found  in  many  other 
towns  and  cities  of  Ohio,  besides  )he  above ;  viz.  Lancaster, 
Marietta,  Dayton,  Blanchester,  Yellow  Springs,  South 
Charlestown,  New  Vienna,  Springfield,  Glendale,  Spring- 
dale,  Toledo,  Sandusky,  Jefferson,  and  Avon. 

During  the  last  six  months,  the  following  books  and'tracts 
have  been  distributed  and  sold  from  the  Book  Depository 
of  the  Western  Conference  in  Cincinnati,  Messrs.  Truman 
&  Spofford,  Main  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets, 
and  by  the  pastor  of  the  church. 

150  Unitarian  Views,  Judge  Pirtle's  and  Rev.  Mr.  Ful- 
ler's Reports. 

100  Hall's  Dedication  Sermon  at  Meadville. 

100  Minutes  of  Conference  at  Louisville  in  May  last. 

100  Quarterly  Journals  of  A.  U.  A.  for  July. 
13  Bible  News. 
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12  Meadville  Circular,  to  induce  young  men  to  enter  the 
Christian  Ministry. 

68  Eliot's  Discourses. 

60  Miles's  Gospel  Narratives,  a  gift  to  the  Conference  by 
Rev.^  B.  Parsons,  of  New  York,  and  distributed  among  the 
elders  of  the  General  Christian  Convention  at  Cincinnati, 
in  October. 

35  copies  of  Keene  edition  of  Priestley's  Corruptions  of 
Christianity. 

Also  several  copies  of  Channing's  Works  and  Memoirs, 
Livermore's  Discourses,  and  Commentary  on  Romans, 
Sears's  Regeneration,  Clarke  on  Prayer,  Christian  Views, 
Sunday-School  Manuals,  Offering  of  Sympathy,  Religious 
Consolation,  Livermore's  Commentary,  3  vols.,  and  Lec- 
tures to  Young  Men,  Marriage  Offering. 

13  volumes  to  the  Library  of  Ai\tioch  College. 

At  New  Albany^  Indiana^  Unitarian  services  have  been 
held  three  Sabbaths,  this  fall,  by  Messrs.  Hey  wood  and 
Livermore.  About  fifty  men  were  present  in  the  Court- 
House,  attentive  to  hear  and  eager  to  read  our  tracts.  A 
Jewish  Rabbi,  who  speaks  eleven  languages,  and  is  now  a 
convert  to  the  Baptist  Church,  but  who  believes  in  the  Son- 
ship  of  Christ,  and  disclaims  the  Trinity,  was  present  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  He  says,  what  we  have  always  be- 
lieved, that  Unitarians  could  make  more  converts  to  the 
Gospel  from  the  Jews,  and  we  may  add  from  the  Mahome- 
tans top,  than  all  the  other  bodies  of  the  Christian  world, 
because  we  hold  the  simple  Unity  of  God.  Does  not  this 
view  suggest  an  important  duty,  especially  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  late  communications  of  Rev.  C.  T. 
Brooks,  touching  our  missions  at  Madras  and  Calcutta  in 
the  East  Indies  ? 
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The  Quadrennial  Christian  Convention  met  in  Cincinnati, 
October  7-11.  About  fifty  Christian  Elders,  and  rnany 
laymen,  were  present.  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins  of  Meadville, 
Pa.,  President.  The  meetings  were  highly  interesting, 
and  were  promotive  of  the  great  common  cause  of  Liberal 
Christianity  through  the  whole  country. 

^  A.   A.   I*. 
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TRACTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  have  lately  ste- 
xeotyped  those  tracts  of  their  series  which  were  out  of 
print  Of  the  three  hundred  tracts  published  between  the 
years  1825  and  1853,  nearly  one  hundred  were  stereotyped 
when  first  issued,  or  soon  after.  Of  about  one  hundred 
others,  the  Association  have  copies  in  their  depository. 
The  remaining  one  hundred  have  been  out  of  print,  thus 
depriving  us  of  the  use  of  some  of  the  best  tracts  that  have 
been  published,  and  preventing  our  answering  calls,  not 
unfrequently  made,  to  supply  the  entire  series. 

The  stereotyping  of  these  is  now  completed ;  and  though 
it  has  been  attended  by  an  expense  of  nearly  two  thousand 
ddllars,  it  was  felt  that  in  no  other  way  could  a  part  of  the 
Book  Fund  be  more  judiciously  expended.  We  have  no 
literature  more  able  and  popular,  more  replete  with  sound 
learning,  and  more  deeply  penetrated  with  an  earnest  relig- 
ious spirit,  than  that  furnished  by  these  tracts.  The  seal 
of  the  confidence  and  approbation  of  our  friends  has  been 
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Stamped  upon  tbem.    They  are,  for  the  roost  part,  as  fresh 
and  effective  to-day  as   they  were  when  first  published. 
We  have  no  works  more  often  called  for.     The  singular       j 
variety  of  topics  they  discuss  enables  them  to  meet  all 
points  of  the  great  theological  controversy,  and  adapts  them 
to  all  stages  of  inquiry  and  progress.     Had  they  not  been 
written,  we  could  do  nothing  better  than  to   employ,  if 
possible,  their  authors  in  furnishing  this  identical  matter.       | 
A  list  of  the  names  of  the  writers  of  these  tracts  is  the       | 
best  guaranty  of  their  excellence,  and  that  is  a  favored       | 
series  of  works  to  which  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  Orville  Dewey,       | 
-'^"^•William  Ellery  Channing,  James  Walker,  Convers  Francis, 
Samuel  Barrett,  Alvan  Lamson,  Noah  Worcester,  F.  W. 
P.  Greenword,  Alexander  Young,  N.  L.  Frothingham,  John 
6.  Palfrey,  Samuel  Oilman,  William  H.  Fumess,  George 
R.  Noyes,  Ezra  S.  Gannett,  W.  B.  O.  Peabody,  and  many 
others  of  like  eminence,  have  contributed.    It  is  sometimes 
said,  We  cannot  understand  what  Unitarianism  is.    We 
may  direct  all  such  persons  to  this  series.     Though  it  is 
the  work  of  eighty  writers,  it  is  the  best  treatise  De  UnUate 
Fidei  we  possess ;  and  we  think  that  no  one  who  reads  it, 
observing  the  old  Catholic  rule,  Quod  semper  et  ubique  et 
ah  omnibus  creditum  est^  would  fail  to  gather  from  it  a 
clear  and  consistent  statement  of  our  belief. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  give  notice  that  the  Associa- 
tion is  now  ready  to  furnish  complete  series  of  these  tracts, 
in  twenty-six  handsomely  bound  volumes.  They  are  sold 
at  cost,  and  will  make  an  ornamental  and  most  useful  addi- 
tion to  the  library  of  any  clergyman  or  public  institution. 

We  have  also  bound  up  these  tracts  in  volumes  accord- 
ing to  subjects.  The  stereotyping  of  tracts  out  of  print  has 
enabled  us  to  recommence  the  plan,  and  include  many  be- 
fore omitted.     We  have  made  the  following  volumes  :  — 
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1.  The  Unitarian  Faith  Established,  inclading  tracts  by  Dr.  Hen- 
ry Ware,  Jr.,  Dr.  Barrett,  President  Walker  of  Harvard  College, 
Dr.  Dewey,  Dr.  Brazer,  Dr.  Oilman,  Dr.  Young,  Rev.  William 
Ware,  Dr.  Hall,  Dr.  Noyes,  Dr.  Channing,  Dr.  Lamson,  Dr. 
Gannett,  Dr.  Burnap,  Dr.  E.  Peabody,  and  others. 

2.  The  Trinitarian  Faith  Examined,  containing  tracts  by  Dr. 
Noah  Worcester,  Dr.  Lamson,  Rev.  George  Ripley,  Dr.  Henry 
Ware,  Jr.,  Dr.  Noyes,  Rev.  James F.  Clarke,  Rev.  S.  G.  Bulfincb, 
Rev.  Bernard  Whitman,  Samuel  Eddy,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Rhode  Island,  Dr.  Farley,  Dr.  Eliot,  Rev.  John 
Cordner,  and  others. 

3.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  containing  tracts  by  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  Dr.  Francis,  Dr.  Carpenter,  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  Dr. 
Hall,  Dr.  Noyes,  Dr.  Gannett,  Dr.  E.  Peabody,  Dr.  Thompson, 
Dr.  Burnap,  Rev.  James  F.  Clarke,  Rev.  J.  I.  T.  Coolidge,  and 
others. 

4.  The  Saviour,  containing  tracts  by  Dr.  Greenwood,  Dr.  Bar- 
rett, Rev.  Bernard  Whitman,  Dr.  Lamson,  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody, 
Rev.  Mr.  Simmons,  Dr.  Hedge,  Dr.  Dewey,  Dr.  Lunt,  Rev.  G. 
W.  Briggs,  and  others. 

5.  A  Good  Life,  containing  tracts  by  Dr.  Barrett,  Rev.  William 
Ware,  Rev.  Cazneau  Palfrey,  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  Dr.  H.  Ware, 
Jr.,  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Dr.  Greenwood,  Rev.  E.  L.  Sewall,  Dr. 
Dewey,  Dr.  Hall,  Dr.  Lamson,  and  others. 

6.  Aids  in  Reading  the  Bible,  containing  tracts  by  Dr.  Allen, 
Dr.  Farley,  Dr.  H.  Ware,  Jr.,  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore,  Dr.  Noyes, 
Dr.  I^wey,  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood,  Dr.  Miles,  and  Dr.  Eliot. 

7.  Bdigious  Culture,  containing  tracts  by  Dr.  Francis,  Rev. 
Mr.  Muzzey,  Dr.  Noyes,  Dr.  Worcester,  Dr.  Peabody,  Dr.  Put- 
nam, Dr.  Channing,  Rev.  C.  W.  Upham,  Rev.  F.  T.  Gray,  Dr. 
Dewey,  and  others. 

8.  Motives  and  Examples,  containing  tracts  by  Dr.  Channing, 
Rev.  Sylvester  Judd,  Dr.  Hill,  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis,  Rev.  Chand- 
ler Robbins,  Dr.  Frothingham,  and  others. 

9.  Fresh  Thoughts  on  Old  Themes,  containing  tracts  by  Dr. 
Dewey,  Dr.  Channing,  Dr.  Furness,  Dr.  Walker,  Dr.  Putnam, 
Dr.  Peabody,  and  others. 

The  above  volumes,  neatly  bound,  will  be  furnished  at  cost. 
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A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  REV- 
ELATION. 

A  FRIEND  asks  us,  in  a  letter  lately  receivedf  to  give 
some  general  views  explanatory  of  this  book,  which  has 
greatly  perplexed  him.  We  would  remind  our  correspond- 
ent that  he  is  far  from  being  the  only  one  who  has  beca 
tried  in  $his  way,  A  large  library  would  be  collected,  if 
all  the  Ck>mmentaries  on  the  Apocalypse  were  brought  to- 
gether. And  what  a  monument  it  would  make  of  fruitless 
speculation  and  foolish  conjecture  !  The  Pope,  Cromwell, 
Bonaparte,  the  Reformation,  the  French  Revolution,  the 
Second  Advent  of  Christ, — all  these  have  been  found  in 
these  chapters.  There  has  never  been  a  religious  opinion  so 
absurd  and  monstrous,  but  what,  if  no  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture yielded  it  support,  it  might  be  kept  in  countenance 
by  some  text  found  among  these  strange  scenes  and  visions. 
Once,  at  the  funeral  of  an  old  minister,  it  was  said  in  his 
praise,  in  the  lack,  perhaps,  of  other  things,  that  he  never 
attempted  to  explain  the  Revelations.  Would  our  corre- 
spondent cruelly  cut  us  off  from  the  chance  of  receiving  a 
like  eulogy  ? 

But  is  there  no  key  to  this  book  which  the  best  scholars 
generally  use  to  unlock  its  hidden  meaning  ?  There  cer- 
tainly is  such  a  key,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  present  it 
to  our  friend,  if  he  will  first  attend  to  a  few  preliminaiy 
considerations. 

It  was  a  belief  of  the  Jews,  that  every  great  transaction 
which  took  place  in  this  lower  world  was  first  symbolically 
represented  before  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  The  Om- 
nipotent Father,  angels  and  archangels,  cherubim  and 
seraphim,  saw  the  scenes  of  earth  pass  before  their  eyes 
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ere  those  scenes  were  known  among  men  ;  and  this  dra- 
matic representation  of  coming  events,  it  was  supposed, 
formed  a  chief  part  of  the  employment  of  the  spiritual 
world. 

They  believed,  further,  that  a  glimpse  of  the  signs  and 
symbols  used  in  heaven  to  foreshadow  the  events  of  earth 
was  sometimes  accorded  to  the  vision  of  Prophet  or  Poet 
In  a  state  of  trance,  a  time  of  highly  wrought  mental 
excitement,  when  the  soul  of  the  Prophet  or  Poet  was 
absorbed  and  carried  away  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
coming  events  of  Providence,  it  was  supposed  that  his 
spirit  for  a  little  while  lef\  the  body,  was  caught  up  into 
heaven,  and  had  a  momentary  view  of  its  prophetic  scenes. 
We  need  not  look  upon  this  supposed  fact  as  a  violation  of 
all  the  known  and  familiar  experiences  of  life.  How  easy 
to  bring  it  withhi  the  sphere  of  what  every  good  man  has 
himself  felt !  In  moments  of  devout  thought  and  spiritual 
fervor  he  feels  confident  that  he  knows  something  of  the 
intentions  and  purposes  of  God.  No  doubt  this  knowledge 
and  confidence  were  stronger  in  the  case  of  the  inspired 
Prophets  ;  but  their  inspiration,  we  may  conclude,  was  ac- 
cording to  the  same  laws  by  which  anticipations  and  con- 
victions are  revealed  to  us. 

The  greater  difference  between  them  and  us  lies  in  the 
manner  of  expressing  these  anticipations.  We  think  in 
wards^  because  we  are  familiarly  used  to  written  and 
printed  words.  But  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  of 
whom  we  now  speak  because  the  language  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  drawn  from  them,  were  not  used  to  abstract  words. 
The  earlier  method  of  expressing  thoughts  by  pictures  and 
signs  was  then  better  known.  Words  were  beginning  to 
take  the  place  of  picture-writing,  but  had  not  yet  super- 
seded it.  Hieroglyphics  still  had  a  preponderating  influ- 
21  • 
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enoe,  and  would  naturally  keep  it  longer  in  all  matten 
connected  with  religion  than  anywhere  ebe.  The  Prophets 
thought  by  pictures,  and  represented  their  ideas  by  pictures, 
and  such  pictures  were  then  as  certainly  and  readily  under- 
stood as  words  are  now.  This  single  fact  sheds  a  strong 
and  most  interesting  light  over  all  the  prophetical  writiDgs 
of  the  Scriptures.  We  are  carried  back  to  a  time  long 
preceding  alphabetic  writing.  The  image  of  a  man  out  of 
whose  mouth  came  a  two-edged  sword,  denoting  command- 
ing authority ;  the  image  of  a  man  who  held  the  stars  in 
his  hand,  denoting  a  far-reaching  power ;  the  image  of  a 
book  that  no  man  could  open,  denoting  the  unknown  de- 
crees of  God  ;  the  image  of  a  child  leading  a  lion,  deuot- 
ing  ferocity  subdued  by  gentleness ;  the  image  of  a  Iamb 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  denoting  that  the  tender  com- 
passion of  the  Son  is  an  alliance  with  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Father ;  —  no  one  can  doubt  that  these  are  translations 
into  words  of  ancient  hieroglyphic  pictures. 

We  may  illustrate  the  difference  between  our  mode  of 
expressing  thought  and  that  used  by  the  Prophets,  by  an 
example  drawn  from  modem  history.  Before  our  Bevolu- 
tionary  war,  and  while  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  yet  under  discussion,  it  is  well  known  that  one  of  the 
patriot  who  took  part  in  that  high  debate,  expressed  bis 
strong  confidence  in  their  final  success.  The  words  of 
John  Adams  are  familiar  to  all :  ''  I  see  clearly  through 
the  eyents  of  this  day.  Our  poor  names  may  perish,  hut 
our  cause  will  succeed.  God  will  raise  up  for  us  friends; 
the  Declaration  will  give  us  respectability  in  the  eyes  oi 
the  worid,  and  the  day  on  whieh  we  make  it  shall  in  ^^ 
ages  be  celebrated  by  bonfires  and  illuminatioDS,  and  the 
shouts  of  a  great  and  free  people.*' 

If  we  suppose  a  Hebrew  Prophet  foreseeing  the  result 
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of  our  war  of  lodependeace  in  the  same  way  that  Adams 
foresaw  it,  only  with  a  degree  of  certainty  which  raised 
the  anticipation  above  a  guess,  how  would  he  have  ex- 
pressed his  prediction?  Not  by  abstract  words,  but  by 
hieroglyphical  s^ns  and  symbols.  Taking  perhaps  the 
animals  on  the  national  coats  of  arms  to  represent  the  two 
nations,  we  may  imagine  a  Hebrew  Prophet  setting  forth 
his  prediction  of  our  success  by  such  pictures  as  these : 
^^  Then  the  Spirit  caught  me,  and  showed  me  in  a  vision 
of  heaven  what  must  shortly  come  to  pass.  I  beheld,  and 
lo  !  a  lion,  fierce  and  terrible.    And  he  saw  afar  off  the 

m 

young  eagle,  to  which  he  sprang  .for  a  prey.  I  looked 
again,  and  loT  the  lion  returned  bleeding  to  its  den,  and 
the  eagle  soared  in  triumph.  Then  the  hills  clapped  their 
hands,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  wood  rejoiced.^' 

We  will  now  apply  these  preliminary  considerations  to 
the  case  before  us.  In  his  banishment  on  the  Isle  of  Pat- 
mos,  the  Apostle  John,  now  in  hb  old  age,  revolves  in  his 
mind  the  promises  of  Jesus  that  his  kingdom  shall  triumph 
over  all  its  enemies.  He  casts  these  promises  into  the 
language  of  the  old  Hebrew  Prophets,  and  weaves  the 
grand  and  majestic  poem  called  the  Revelation.  Summon- 
ing the  principal  churches  nearest  him  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  hear  his  words,  he  represents  himself  as 
having  a  view,  as  through  an  open  door,  of  the  scenes 
then  passing  in  heaven,  which  were  symbolical  of  what  was 
soon  to  take  place  upon  the  earth.  ^^  Behold  a  door  was 
opened  in  heaven.''  And  as  we,  using  the  Apostle's  eyes, 
look  through  that  door,  what  a  multitude  of  strange  images 
do  we  behold  !  Thrones,  cmd  elders,  and  beasts,  and  spirits, 
and  harps,  and  vials,  and  horses,  and  horsemen,  and  burn- 
ing mountains,  and  falling  stars,  and  flying  dragons,  and 
pearly  gates  ;  —  how  can  we  find  any  plan  and  any  mean- 
ing in  these  wild  and  confused  scenes  ? 
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A  little  careful  study  will  reduce  this  seeming  chaos  to 
some  degree  of  order.  We  find  the  great  drama  of  the 
Apocalypse  divided  into  three  acts.  The  destruction  of 
Judaism,  signified  by  the  symbol  of  Jerusalem ;  the  ovec^ 
throw  of  Paganism,  indicated  by  the  symbol  of  Rome,  here 
called  Babylon ;  the  general  establishment  of  Christianity, 
symbolized  by  the  descent  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ;  —  these 
are  the  three  great  events  around  which  all  the  interest  in 
this  book  is  made  to  revolve,  while  subordinate  symbols 
are  chosen  to  shadow  forth  the  prominent  circumstances 
by  which  each  of  these  events  was  attended.  ^ 

We  will  cast  a  glance  at  each  of  these  three  acts.  In  plain 
and  simple  words,  John  might  have  said,  "  It  is  decreed  in 
heaven,  and  the  decree  has  been  revealed  to  me,  that  after 
wars,  and  famine,  and  pestilence,  and  trout^les  from  sedi* 
tious  Jews  and  Roman  armies,  from  which  all  true  believ- 
ers in  Christ  shall  be  gathered  out  and  saved,  Judaism  shall 
be  overthrown.**  But  the  Apostle  had  been  a  Jew,  and 
was  writing  to  those  who  had  been  Jews,  and  both  to  him 
and  to  them  the  imagery  of  the  old  Hebrew  Prophets  had 
a  charm,  vivacity,  and  power  exceeding  all  other  words 
whatever.  Accordingly,  he  proceeds  to  clothe  the  thought 
we  have  here  stated  in  that  diction.  Through  the  open 
door,  which  gave  him  a  view  of  heaven,  he  saw  first  of  all 
the  great  throne,  and  the  book  of  decrees  which  none  but 
the  Lamb  could  unseal ;  and  there  passed  before  his  eyes 
the  white  horse  of  tear,  the  red  horse  of  victory^  and  the 
pale  horse  of  famine  ;  and  when  the  number  of  those  who 
are  sealed  is  known,  he  saw  swarms  of  locusts,  represent- 
ing devouring  armies,  and  flying  horsemen,  denoting  the 
Roman  cavalry,  till  at  length  Jerusalem  is  cast  down,  and 
the  Temple  of  God  is  removed  into  heaven.  This  first  act 
in  this  pictorial  prophecy  extends  to  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
chapter. 
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In  setting  forth  the  second  great  event  above  named,  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  our  mode  of  narration  to  say,  *'  that 
the  infiint  Chuich,  while  in  great  danger  from  being  de- 
stroyed by  Paganism,  would  yet  be  preserved  until  Pagan- 
ism itself,  though  upheld  by^the  power  of  Rome,  should  be 
overcome  and  subdued."  But  how  has  the  Poet  and  Prophet 
John  set  forth  these  truths,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  twen- 
tieth chapters  inclusive  ?  Caught  up  in  spirit  again  into 
heaven,  he  saw  a  great  dragon  ready  to  devour  a  new*bom 
child.  But  Michael  and  his  angels,  rescuing  the  child, 
banished  the  dragon  to  earth,  where  it  united  itself  to  the 
beast  that  had  the  ten  horns  and  ten  crowns,  i.  e.  the  Ro- 
man government  and  its  numerous  provinces.  But  by  a 
series  of  woes  which  came  upon  them,  both  the  beast  and 
the  dragon  were  destroyed,  and  all  heaven  sang  glory  and 
praise  to  Grod. 

The  third  event  is  die  future  triumph  of  Christianity. 
We  all  know  what  descriptions  of  that  triumph  our  abstract 
words  would  furnish.  But  John,  in  the  twenty-first  chapter 
of  the  Apocalypse,  sets  Ae  same  thought  forth  under  the 
image  of  a  great  and  rich  city,  coming  down  from  heaven 
to  earth,  with  its  gates  of  peaii,  and  streets  of  gold,  and 
God  its  glory,  and  the  Lamb  its  light,  and  the  nations  walk- 
ing in  its  peace,  and  nothing  entering  that  defileth,  or  work- 
eth  abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie.  The  whole  picture  is 
beautiful  and  animated,  and  the  frequency  with  which  its 
imagery  has  been  used  in  all  devotional  poetry  is  a  proof 
of  the  deep  hold  it  has  taken  upon  the  imagination  and 
sensifoilities. 

In  the  statements  we  have  now  given,  our  purpose  has 
been  to  present  a  general  view  of  the  approved  method  of 
interpreting  this  book,  without  any  pretence  to  critical  ex- 
actness.   We  would  recommend  any  one  who  wishes  to 
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understand  the  Apocalypse,  to  read  first  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  All  the  ioaagery  of  the  Revelation 
is  taken  from  those  earlier  wridngs.  The  chief  merit  of 
the  Apostle  John  consisted  in  the  skilful  adaptation  to  bis 
purpose  of  materials  already  nn  his  hand.  He  originated 
hut  little,  either  in  ideas  or  style.  His  predictions  of  the 
coming  fortunes  of  Christianity  are  only  those  beforehand 
given  hy  Christ,  as  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke ;  and 
these  predictions  the  Apostle  clothes,  as  we  have  already 
said,  in  the  drapery  of  the  old  Hebrew  Prophets.  Thus, 
for  example,  all  the  essential  features  of  the  description  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  Revelation  i.  13-16,  are  quoted  from 
the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  We  would  partic- 
ulariy  refer  to  this  description  as  a  more  full  illustration  of 
the  remark  before  made,  that  the  imagery  of  this  book 
carries  us  back  to  the  earliest  attempts  at  picture-writing. 
Representing  the  seven  leading  churches  of  Asia  as  seven 
golden  candlesticks,  and  Christ  in  the  midst  of  them,  denot- 
ing his  true  position  in  the  Church,  the  Apostle  goes  on  to 
say,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks  he  saw 
"  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,  clothed  with  a  garment 
down  to  the  foot,  girt  about  with  a  golden  girdle  ;  his  head 
and  his  hairs  were  white  like  wool,  as  white  as  snow,  and 
his  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  his  feet  like  unto  fine 
brass,  as  if  they  were  burned  in  a  furnace,  and  his  voice  as 
the  sound  of  many  waters ;  and  he  had  in  his  right  hand 
seven  stars,  and  out  of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp,  two-edged 
sword,  and  his  countenance  was  as  the  sun  shining  in  "^^ 
strength."  No  one  can  doubt  that  this  is  a  description  in 
words  of  a  hieroglyph,  which  represented  a  royal  person- 
age of  great  power  and  authority.  The  long  garment  and 
golden  girdle  were  worn  by  kings,  the  white  hair  was  the 
symbol  of  authority ;  the  eyes  of  flame  denoted  his  piercing 
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knowledge ;  the  brazen  feet,  his  power  to  crush  his  foes ; 
the  voice  as  of  many  waters,  his  command  heard  above 
every  other  sound  ;  the  two-edged  sword  out  of  his  mouth, 
his  power  to  slay  nierely  by  a  word ;  his  coiintenance  as 
the  sun,  his  splendor,  and  majesty.  If  we  make  a  picture 
of  a  person  as  thus  described,  we  have  doubtless  a  hiero- 
glyph which  was  well  understood  long  before  the  invention 
of  letters,  before  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Pyramids. 

But  the  Apocalypse  has  an  interest  altogether  above  and 
beyond  this.  We  cannot  read  its  descriptions  of  the  great 
multitude  of  people  who  were  redeemed  out  of  all  nations, 
and  kindred,  and  people,  and  tongues,  the  thousand  and 
ten  thousand  and  thousand  times  thousand,  without  seeing 
at  once  that  the  Apostle  John  was  no  believer  in  a  Calvin* 
istic  Deity,  who  dooms  the  larger  portion  of  his  children  to 
terrible  and  hopeless  woe.  Amid  all  the  conflicts  between 
good  and  evil  which  it  represents,  there  is  ever  a  cheerful 
and  hopeful  tone  pervading  it,  as  if,  though  dark  and  dread- 
ful woes  should  for  a  while  visit  the  earth,  yet  truth  and 
mercy  would  in  the  end  be  victorious,  and  multitudes  that 
no  man  can  number  shall  go  to  join  in  the  song  of  praise 
to  God  and  the  Lamb. 

There  are  other  important  doctrinal  hints  to  be  derived 
from  this  book.  In  that  glimpse  of  heaven  which  the  Apos- 
tle represents  that  he  obtained,  he  saw  God  the  Father  on 
the  throne,  and  by  his  side  stood  Jesus  Christ.  Of  course, 
then,  the  Apostle  did  not  believe  that  they  were  one  and  the 
same  person.  Our  Trinitarian  friends  tell  us,  that,  of  all 
the  Evangelists,  John  most  certainly  taught  the  supreme 
deity  of  Christ,  affirming  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel 
that  Christ  is  the  Almighty  God  himself.  "  The  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.''  As  Unitarians 
we  accept  these  words  as  true.     We  joyfully  believe  that 
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^tie  Word  was  Divine,  dwelling  with  God,  and  a  part  of  God 
himself,  since  Christ  was  filled  with  Grod^s  spirit  without 
measure,  and  is  to  us  a  manifestation  of  the  Father.  But 
if  the  words  in  John^s  Grospel  are  to  be  understood  in  the 
bald  and  literal  sense  sometimes  given  to  them,  if  be  in- 
tended to  teach  that  Christ  is  the  Almighty  God,  and  there 
is  no  Almighty  God  hut  Christ,  as  has  been  said,  how 
surprisingly  strange  it  is  that  this  same  Evangelist  John, 
writing  many  years  later,  and  giving  an  account  of  what  he 
saw  in  heaven,  did  not  represent  Christ  as  on  the  thrcme  of 
the  universe !  John  saw  him  only  at  th6  right  hand  of  the 
Father.  There  is  no  Trinitarianism  in  the  Apocalypse.  If 
John  was  a  Trinitarian  in  his  Gospel,  he  is  a  Unitarian  in 
the  Bevelation.  The  earlier  book  must  be  interpreted  by 
the  later. 

But  we  will  read  this  wonderful  book  for  a  higher  than  a 
doctrinal  purpose.  We  will  pause  over  its  varied  and  bean- 
tiful  imi^ry,  so  as  to  make  future  glories  seem  realities ; 
and  while  we  journey  on  towards  the  celestial  city,  we  will 
pray  that  we  may  be  prepared  to^  sing  the  song  of  Moses 
and  the  Lamb. 


RELIGIOUS  CONDITION  OP  GENEVA. 

DxTBiKo  the  last  summer.  Rev.  J.  J.  Tayler,  Principal  of 
Manchester  New  College,  London,  spent  a  few  months  m 
Switzerland.  In  a  series  of  three  letters,  recently  p"" 
lished  in  the  London  Christian  Reformer,  he  gives  a« 
interesting  account  of  the  religious  condition  of  that  land. 
From  his  third  letter,  relating  to  Geneva,  we  propo^^ 
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give  our  readers  a  long  extract.  We  feel  sure,  however, 
that  they  will  not  regret  its  length.  It  is  some  time  since 
the  Unitarians  of  America  have  had  any  full  and  exact  in- 
formation, in  regard  to  the  situation  of  their  brethren  in 
Geneva.  The  following  statements,  coming  from  one  of 
the  most  honored  Unitarian  ministers  of  England,  and  as 
the  result  of  his  personal  observations  in  Switzerland,  will 
be  read  with  great  interest.  The  article  has  much  valuable 
inf(£rmation  on  many  points,,  and  we  thank  the  friend  who 
kindly  called  our  attention  to  it. 

"  I  think  that  the  situation  of  Geneva  is  unreasonably  depreci- 
ated. Visiting  it  once  more  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years,  even 
from  this  grander  end  of  the  Lake,  I  thought  the  approach  to  it, 
under  the  brilliant'  light  of  a  summer's  evening,  very  striking. 
Yet  I  should  hardly  have  recognized  it  again.  Revolution  had 
been  busy  everywhere.  The  old  fortifications  had  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  and  large  piles  of  handsome  building,  to  me  quite 
new,  lined  the  quay  which  borders  the  end  of  the  Lake.  I  was 
fortunate  enough,  during  my  stay,  to  become  the  guest  of  a  very 
amiable  family,  occupying  a  delightful  campagne^  or  country- 
house,  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake, 
and  in  full  view  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Savoy  mountains ;  who 
exhibit  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  old  Gessvan  society,  com- 
bining cultivation  and  refinement  with  great  simplicity  of  manners 
and  an  inexpensive,  unostentatious  mode  of  life.  They  regretted 
to  me  the  gradual  decline  of  the  old  Genevan  manners,  and  the  in- 
roads of  luxury  and  the  love  of  display.  I  found  two  sentiments 
strongly  predominant  in  the  minds  of  these  estimable  people,  whose 
views  on  subjects  of  religion  and  society  were  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened :  dislike  of  the  principles  and  means  by  which  the  extreme 
radicals  had  effected  the  late  revolution,  and  a  dread  of  the  moral 
influence  they  might  exert  on  the  future  character  of  Genevan 
citizens ;  and  next,  a  deep  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
newed religious  earnestness  and  activity  to  meet  these  evils,  and 
encounter  on  one  hand  the  prevalence  of  a  Voltairian  unbelief,  and 
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on  the  other  the  eflfortB  of  Catholic  praselytisDi  among  the  leaa  in- 
structed classes.  Men  of  long-established  influence  and  character, ' 
wise  aud  enlightened  liberals,  friends  to  progressive  reform,  had  all 
been  displaced  from  the  Council  and  the  government,  to  make 
room  for  parties  whose  chief  recommendations  to  oSice  were  their 
readier  yielding  to  every  blast  of  the  popular  will.  My  host  and  all 
his  old  political  associates  were  out  of  office,  and  expected  ever 
to  remain  so.  I  must  do  my  friends  the  justice  to  say,  that  these 
sentiments  did  not  seem  at  all  to  proceed  from  disappointed  ambi- 
tion, as  they  cheerfully  admitted  the  good  intentions  of  the  iBore 
honest  radicals  then  in  power,  successors  of  the  more  ambitious 
and  less  scrupulous  men  who  had  inaugurated  the  revolution. 
An  old  friend,  whom  I  had  known  in  England  twenty-five  years 
before,  a  stanch  and  intelligent  liberal,  had  become,  I  found,  a 
strong  conservative  in  Grenevan  politics ;  not  that  his  principles 
had  undergone  any  change, — they  were  essentially  the  same ;  but 
he  had  to  deal  witb  very  different  men.  He  told  me  that,  when 
he  left  business  and  came  to  settle  in  his  native  town,  Geneva  was 
the  happiest  and  most  prosperous  community  in  the  world.  In- 
dustry and  art  were  flourisbiug ;  the  different  classes  of  society 
lived  in  harmony  with  one  another ;  the  public  finances  were  well 
administered,  and  the  public  instruction  perhaps  unrivalled  in 
Europe.  But  men  are  sometimes  ruined  by  the  restlessness 
which  uninterrupted  prosperity  engenders.  An  unprincipled  and 
ambitious  man  of  r|»ined  fortune  and  most  profligate  habits,  aided 
by  revolutionary  influences  imported  from  without,  working  on 
the  envious  and  repining  discontent  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
population,  upset  this  state  of  things,  and  introduced  a  govern- 
ment of  ultra-radicalism.  All  the  institutions  of  the  republic 
were  affected.  Even  the  Academy  did  not  escape.  Men  of  an 
European  reputation  for  science  and  letters  retired  in  disgust ;  and 
persons  of  extreme  principles,  avowed  Atheists,  whose  governing 
maxim  was,  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,  were 
fetched  from  every  part  of  Europe  to  fill  their  place.  Such  was 
my  friend's  account;  and  he  is  one  on  whom  I  could  rely ;  for  his 
inmost  heart  is  liberal,  and  he  measures  his  words  before  he 
speaks.    In  one  respect,  the  chief  of  the  Genevan  revolution  is 
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less  open  to  censore  than  M.  Drney,  at  Laosanne.  He  has  left 
uninfringed  the  principle  of  religioaa. liberty,  — has  rather  given  it 
a  greater  breadth  than  it  bad  before.  His  own  interest  and  right 
principie  coincided  in  this  instance.  He  was  glad  to  strengthen 
himself  by  the  new  snffrages  of  the  Catholics.  Geneya,  by 
throwing  down  its  ancient  fortifications,  seems,  as  it  were,  to 
have  opened  itself  to  the  whole  world,  and  to  have  lost  ito  ex- 
clnsively  Protestant  character.  I  saw  several  Catholic  priests 
walking  in  full  costume  on  the  quays,  and  for  the  moment  fancied 
myself  in  Belgium.  In  the  city  of  Calvin,  of  the  five  members  of 
the  Council  of  State,  three,  I  believe,  are  at  this  moment  Catho- 
lics, and  of  these  three  one  is  President  But  they  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  the  priests,  and  the  religious  liber- 
ties of  Protestants  are,  I  was  assured,  perfectly  safe  in  their 
hands.  Grood  tomes  out  of  evil,  though  it  may  be  tinged  with  a 
little  prejudice.  There  is  nothing  like  antagonism  for  putting 
'men*8  (acnlties  in  action  and  quickening  progress.  The  dread  of 
Catholicism  has  roused  all  the  latent  religions  earnestness  of 
Geneva.  Lectures  have  been  delivered  to  crowded  audiences  on 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation*  The  instruction  of  the  young 
and  of  the  humbler  classes  has  been  prosecuted  with  a  new  zeal. 
Invitations  have  been  given,  and  opportunities  afibrded,  to  inquir- 
ing Catholics  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures 
and  the  leading  Pr(^stant  doctrines ;  and  the  result  has  been  — - 
not  in  this,  as  in  so  many  cases,  to  be  ascribed  to  interested 
OKotives  (for  in  Geneva,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  as  many 
worldly  reasons  against  as  for  quitting  the  Catholic  faith)  —  a 
continual  accession  of  converts  to  the  Protestant  Church. 

"  Geneva  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  what  I  hare  heard 
and  read  of  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  United  States.  There  is  the 
same  union  of  religions  earnestness  with  intellectual  cultivation, 
of  republican  simplicity  of  manners  with  a  marked  predilectionfor 
historical  traditions  and  distinguished  names;  the  same  promi- 
nence given  to  religious  interests;  the  same  respectful  considera- 
tion and  high  social  position  of  the  clergy,  —  not  from  their  wealth 
or  worldly  greatness,  for  their  salaries,  I  believe,  aie  moderate, 
but  for  their  ofllce  and  mental  culture  and  intimate  relation  to  the 
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nonl  coDditioii  of  sodety,  coonected  as  many  of  them  are  by 
iotermaniage  with  aoine  of  the  leadiog  finnilies  of  the  zepoblic. 
Geneva  abounds  with  religious  associations  and  zeligioos  ageneies 
of  OTery  description,  especially  since  the  reaction  to  whidi  I  hare 
referred.    The  ladies  are  partieolariy  active  in  these  good  works 
of  benoYolence  and  piety.    They  have  set  on  foot  recently,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  older  institutions,  Sunday  Schools  and  In&nt  Schools 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  diildren  of  the  humUer  classes, 
and  founded  Reading  Sodeties  and  Visiting  SodetiesfortbecircO' 
lation  of  sound  instruction  and  a  wholesome  literature.    There  is 
a  system  of  religious  agency  of  this  description  established  in 
CTory  parish  in  Geneva,  in  which  the  pastor  takes  a  leading  part, 
and  is  the  natural  head.    I  found  die  ladies,  in  the  ezceUent  hm- 
ly  where  I  was  a  guest,  deeply  interested  and  working  heartily  in 
the  promotion  of  these  benevolent  objects.    The  daughter  of  Pro- 
fessor Cellerier  was  the  originator  of  many  of  them,  and  is  re- 
garded as  the  animating  soul  of  this  philanthropic  movement. 
There  is  certainly  much  to  encourage  us  everywhere  in  the  reug- 
ious  aspect  of  the  times,  amidst  much  apparent  discord  and  disso- 
lution; a  silent  leavening  of  society,  through  the  agency  of  all 
sects  and  churches,  with  the  true  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.    An 
inestimable  Italian  family,  with  whom  we  are  here  redding «» 
pension,  tell  me  that  institutions  resembling  our  Ragged  Schools 
have  recently  been  set  on  foot  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  chief  f 
through  the  exertions  of  benevolent  and  devoted  ladies  of  the 
educated  class ;  and  that  the  better  portion  of  the  Catholic  elergf 
look  on  them  with  favor,  and  give  them  all  encouragement    One 
of  the  most  important  of  the  Genevese  societies  is  that  for  the 
assistance  of  Protestants  dispersed  in  Catholic  countries  (Soci^t^ 
G^nevoise  de  Secours  Religieux  pour  les  Protestants  DisseBW- 
n^s),  closely  allied  in  its  general  object  with  the  'Gustav- 
Adolph's  Verein '    in    (xermany.     I  have   the    *  Rapport  *  o* 
this  society  for  1853,  given  me  when  I  was  in  Geneva.    Th»j 
with  the  *  Annuaire  Religieux  de  la  Ville  de  Geneve  pour  1854» 
containing  an  account  of  all  the  religious  services  and  instituUoD* 
of  the  city,  I  will  put  into  your  hands  on  my  return.    A  sho 
analysis  of  their  contents  might  interest  the  readers  of  the  Cba^- 
tian  Reformer. 
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''I  arrived  at  Geneva  at  an  interesting  season,  on  the  eve  ef 
one  of  the  foar  annual  celebrations  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  when  the 
young  people  of  the  several  parishes,  having  completed  their 
oouFse  of  catechetical  instruction  (which  is  full  and  prolonged, 
and  very  properly  much  insisted  on  in  this  Church),  are  admitted 
to  communion  for  the  first  time.     You  know,  dear  sir,  what  im- 
portance I  have  long  attached  to  this  pastoral  work ;  how  anxious 
I  have  been  that  we  should  introduce  some  regular  system  among 
oarselves ;  and  with  what  satisfaction  I  found  the  same  idea  enters 
tained  and  enforced  by  our-excellent  friend,  Mr.  Kenrick,    I  was 
truly  glad,  therefore,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  being  present  at 
this  ceremony.    I  accompanied  the  friends  with  whom  I  was  stay- 
ing, at  an  early  hour,  to  the  church  of  St.  Gervais.     It  is  an  an- 
tique-looking edifice,  with  huge  projecting  galleries,  and  possess- 
ing no  architectural  beauty  whatever  ;  but  it  is  of  large  direen- 
Bions,  and  was  crowded  in  every  part.     My  friends  assured  me 
there  could  not  be  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  people  in  the 
church,  of  which  at  least  a  third  were  men.     This  last  was 
an  nnusnal  circumstance,  and  considered  a  good  omen,  —  a  sign 
of  reaction  towards  a  more  healthy  state  of  public  feeling.    The 
gentlemen  who  accompanied  me  took  me  to  an  excellent  place, 
jast  fronting  the  pulpit,  in  the  benches  appropriated  to  the  mag- 
istracy of  the  city.     I  had  of  coarse  no  bqsiness  to  be  there,  bat 
as  these  messieurs^  my  friend  observed,  were  mostly  incridules^ 
he  ^as  sure  we  should  not  be  disturbed.     Before  the  service 
commenced,  I  had  time  to  look  about  me.    Just  over  my  head, 
on  an  adjoining  pillar,  was  the  following  interesting  inscription  : 
'Souvenirs  da  Jubil^  de  1835  (the  tercentenary  of  the  Reforma- 
tion).    Les  Citoyens  de   St.   Gervais  k  leurs  descendants  de 
1935.'    But  I  was  at  length  diverted  from  such  observation  and 
its  accompanying  reflections,  by  a  voice  from  the  pulpit.    A 
young- man  with  long  bands,  a  theological  student  from  the 
Academy,  had  opened  the  service  (the  usual  practice  here)  with 
f^ing  the  Scripture  lesson  for  the  day.    The  ministers  of  the 
city  preach  in  rotation  at  the  difiierent  churches,  a  printed  list  of 
services  being  circulated  among  the  parishioners  at  the  close  of 
every  week.    It  so  happened,  that  I  had  heard  the  sermon  on 
22* 
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this  oocasion  the  preceding  day  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pierre, 
wheie  there  had  been  a  preparation  aerrice  on  the  Saturday  aAe^ 
HOOD.  I  was  able,  therefore,  to  follow  it  very  well.  It  was 
good,  particularly  in  the  earnest  exhortation  at  the  dose;  but 
to  my  taste  it  was  too  rhetorical,  and  its  delivery  far  too  theat- 
rical, and  evidently  studied.  I  was  stupid  enough  to  prefer  the 
quiet,  simple  earnestness  of  the  good  pastors  of  the  *£glise 
'  libre '  at  Montreux.  However,  it  certainly  produced  eflfect, 
for  the  people  were  very  attentive.  To  the  right  of  where  I  sat, 
in  a  bench  appropriated  to  them  by  an  inscription  on  its  back, 
were  three  members  of  the  *  Venerable  Compagoie  des  Pasteois,' 
all  of  them  young  or  middle-aged  men,  who  were  to  take  part 
in  the  approaching  ceremony.  At  the  close  of  the  sermon,  these 
gentlemen,  with  the  officiating  minister,  took  their  station  by 
two  long  tobies  with  the  bread  and  wine,  covered  with  a  white 
cloth,  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit,  two  ministers  at  each  table. 
Having  first  communicated  themselves,  they  distributed  the  ele- 
ments to  the  congregation,  as  it  defiled  successively  in  front  of 
the  tables,  one  minister  giving  the  bread  and  th^  other  the  cap, 
each  act  accompanied  by  the  appropriate  words  of  Scnpture. 
In  the  other  Genevan  churches,  the  men  communicate  first  and 
the  women  afterwards ;  in  St.  Gervais,  the  two  sexes  partake  of 
the  bread  and  the  wine  indiscriminately,  as  they  happen  to  sit 
in  the  church.  This  peculiarity  arose  from  the  following  (3r- 
cumstonce.  During  the  frequent  wars  with  Savoy  which  fol- 
lowed the  establishment  of  the  republic  after  the  RefonnatioB, 
a  female  citizen  of  the  parish  of  St.  Gervais  distingnished  herseu 
by  some  acts  of  uncommon  valor  in  a  sudden  attack  on  the  eity 
by  the  Savoyards.  When  all  was  over,  and  the  magistrates 
wished  to  signalize  her  patriotism  by  some  mark  of  distinction, 
she  asked,  in  preference  to  everything  else,  that  the  women  o 
her  parish  should  henceforth  be  allowed  to  communicate  at  the 
same  time  with  the  men.  This  good  lady  had  evidently  a  P<^ 
vision  of  our  modern  associations  for  asaerting  the  rights  of  wotnen. 
What  I  may  call  the  material  part  of  this  ceremony  was  a  W"^ 
too  long  and  fatiguing ;  though,  from  ite  novelty,  and  the  sign 
of  such  a  crowd,  it  interested  and  affected  mfe.     I  prefer  our  wore 
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izeqneDt  and  qnieter  commuiiioD.  I  thought  it  an  omiBrion,  too, 
that  there  was  ^o  particular  recognition  in  any  part  of  the  service 
of  those  who  then  commanicated  for  the  first  time.  They  were 
lost  in  the  crowd,  and  communicated  along  with  the  rest.  An 
opportunity  of  most  solemn  impression  seemed  to  me  thus  lost, 
which,  in  any  effinrts  of  ours  to  build  up  a  similar  kind  of  serrice 
in  our  churches,  I  do  trust  we  shall  keep  steadily  in  view.  In 
this  respect,  the  Lutheran  confirmation,  at  which  I  remember  to 
have  once  assisted  many  years  ago  at  Gottingen,  seems  to  me  a 
more  impressive  and  edifying  ceremony  than  the  '  grande  com- 
munion '  of  Geneva.  In  the  afternoon,  I  attended  worship  at 
the  Madelaine,  the  largest  church  in  Greneva,  and  interesting  as 
being  the  first  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were 
preached.  Owing  to  my  distance  from  the  pulpit,  and  the 
preacher's  dropping  of  his  voice  at  the  close  of  his  sentences,  I 
caught  very  little  of  his  discourse,  which  I  much  regret,  as  he  is 
considered  one  of  the  "best  of  the  young  preachers. 

**  In  regard  to  preachers,  I  was  rather  unfortunate,  the  best  and 
the  most  eminent,  particularly  MM.  Munier  and  Martin,  having 
discharged  their  parts  in  the  services  of  this  annual  celebration 
during  the  previous  week.  I  was  particularly  sorry  not  to  hear 
the  last-mentioned' gentleman,  and  what  I  saw  of  him  in  society 
one  evening  increased  my  regret.  He  is  a  very  interesting  man, 
fall  of  animation  and  originality  in  his  discourse,  of  a  truly 
catholic  spirit  in  his  theology,  heartily  rejoicing  in  the  exemp- 
tion of 'the  Grenevan  Church  from  a  dogmatic  creed,  and  ex- 
pressing his  full  conviction  that  the  intercourse  of  Christians  at 
the  present  day  should  be  guided  rather  by  the  sjrmpathies  which 
nahe,  than  the  speculative  points  which  divide,  them.  He  in- 
quired with  some  apparent  interest  after  the  state  of  Unitarian- 
ism  in  England.  His  history  is  remarkable.  In  his  youth  he 
served  in  the  army  of  Napoleon,  and  fought  at  Waterloo.  He 
has  published,  without  his  name,  some  interesting  reminiscences 
of  the  scenes  of  his  military  life,  in  a  charming  little  volume, 
entitled,  <  Voyage  d'un  Ex-ofiicier:  Fragments  d'une  Corre- 
spondance  Famili^re.  Paris,  Cherbuliez,  1850.'  His  preaching, 
I  am  told,  is  distinguished  by  its  earnestness  and  simplicity,  —  its 
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▼ivid  apprehAnakm  of  the  realities  of  heman  life,  —  its  piofimiid 
oonmtioD  of  the  neoessiiy  of  xeligious  faith  for  the  coBsolatkm 
and  guidance  of  the  human  aoul.  When  he  entered  the  Academy 
to  prepara  himself  for  the  mimstry  late  in  life,  hia  first  composi- 
tions, so  one  of  the  ancient  professors  told  me,  were  distinguished 
by  the  same  character  of  reality  and  eamesloess.  I  have  do 
donbt  he  owes  this,  in  some  measare,  to  his  own  living  expe* 
rieoees.  I  have  often  thought  some  discipline  of  the  same  kind 
woold  be  a  capital  termination  to  the  academic  studies  of  oar 
own  ministers,  —  I  do  not  exactly  mean  by  slaughtering  men,  but 
by  some  living  contact  with  the  positive  realities  of  life,  teachio^ 
them  how  to  translate  the  ideal  abstract  of  the  college  into  the 
concrete  of  the  world  as  it  actually  is.  It  is  an  excellent  practiee 
of  the  Academy  of  Geneva  to  send  its  youag  men,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  their  studies,  before  they  enter  on  a  regular  pastoral 
charge,  to  act  for  some  time  as  missionaries  in  connection  with 
the  '  Soci6t^  de  Secours  R^gieux,'  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken. 

'« The  Theological  Faculty  of  the  Academy  of  Geneva'is  the 
only  institution  of  the  city  which  the  radical  storm  hitherto  has 
not  touched.  There  are  five  Professors,  who  divide  the  difSsnaX 
branches  of  theological  instruction  between  them.  Of  foar  oaly 
I  have  any  knowledge :  Dr.  Cheneviere,  who  is  the  Rector,  and 
Professor  of  Dogmatic  and  Controvermal  Theology;  Professor 
Munier,  who  undertakes  Hebrew  and  the  Exegesis  of  the  (M 
Testament ;  Professor  Chastel,  whose  department  is  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History ;  and  Professor  Cellerier,  now  retired  from  the  func- 
tions of  a  teacher,  who  has  the  superintendence  of  the  bnisanes, 
and  of  the  young  men  who  study  by  aid  of  them,  in  connection 
with  the  Academy.  M.  Munier,  to  whom  I  Inrought  a  lettor  of 
introduction,  was  unfortunately  in  the  country  during  my  skort 
stay.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  for  a  minute  one  day,  *»  he 
was  hastening  with  his  carpet-bag  to  the  steamboat.  Dr*  ^"^ 
neviire  received  me  with  great  kindness  and  courtesy.  I  broagn 
him  a  letter  and  some  books  from  a  fiiend.  He  is  a  ^nerlodkwg 
man,  past  sixty,  I  should  conjecture,  with  a  spirited  manner  and 
dignified  bearing.    I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  sttoog 
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sympathies  with  what  we  call  the  older  Unitanan  school.  I 
found  from  conversation,  that  he  was  a  most  determined  anti- 
Calvinisty  and  I  suspect  is  a  somewhat  sharp  controversialist 
He  spoke  with  a  kind  of  horror  of  the  spirit  of  Calvin.  *  He 
wo^d  barn  you,' said  he, 'if  you  did  not  think  as  he  did.  Ce 
n'est  pas  aimabie^  cela,*  He  did  not  seem  to  me  to  speak  very  en- 
couragingly of  the  piospects  of  his  theology  at  Geneva  just  now. 
'Do  your  opinions  make  progress?'  I  asked.  *Pas  beaucoup^* 
was  his  reply.  He  very  obligingly  presented  me  on  my  depart- 
ure with  a  copy  of  his  essay, '  De  la  Pr^destuiation  et  de  quel- 
ques  Dogmes  Calvinistes  combattus  par  la  Raison,  la  Sentiment, 
etl'Ecriture.' 

''  M.  Cellerier,  the  author  of  the  'Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment '  translated  by  Dr.  Wrefoxd,  and  of  the  '  Sermons '  pub- 
lished in  Dr.  Beard's  Selection,  is  a  venerable  old  man,  now  in 
infirm  health,  but  of  the  most  benignant  aspect  and  manners,  liv- 
ing with  his  amiable  wife  and  daughter  in  a  delightful  campagne 
about  a  mile  out  of  Geneva.    He  now  only  preaches  occasionally. 
His  eloquence,  I  am  told,  is  distinguished  by  a  sweet  persuasive- 
ness.   Singularly  enough,  the  parties  who  have  chiefly  urged 
bim  to  publish  sermons  are  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church 
and  the  Unitarians.    He  told  me  he  was  busy  preparing  a  popular 
edition  of  his  'Introduction  to  the  Scriptures.'      I  just  now 
mentioned  that  M.  Cellerier  has  the  superintendence  of  the  bur- 
Banes  attached  to  the  Academy  of  Geneva.    It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  these  bursaries  ace  the  proceeds  of  a  foundation  created  by 
our  own  Queen  Anne,  and  augmented,  I  believe,  by  William  aivi 
Mary,  for  the  education  of  French  Protestant  ministers,  during 
^e  bitter  persecutions  which  followed  the  revocation  of  the  Ediet 
of  Nantes.     This  fund  has  been  exposed  to  frequent  and  imminent 
perils  during  the  revolutions  of  the  last  century,  and  there  have 
^n  periods  when  its  very  existence  was  kept  a  profound  secret* 
Happily,  it  has  been  preserved  untouched  to  the  present  day.  •  I 
'egard  it  as  a  most'  fortunate  circumstance  —  of  auspicious  omen 
^  the  future  interests  of  a  genuine  Protestantism  —  that  so  many 
of  the  men  who  fill  the  Protestant  pulpits  of  France,  and  often 
'^  to  positions  of  great  social  influence  in  such  cities  as  Mar- 
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■eilles,  Lyons,  Paris,  and  Frmnkfort,  should  have  passed  in  their 
early  years  through  the  liheralising,  enlightened,  and  tmly  spirit- 
ual discipline  of  the  Academy  of  Geneva.    Of  the  fifty  or  sixty 
theological  stadeots  who  habitaally  resort  to  it,  thirty  or  forty 
come  from  the  South  of  France,  supported  by  bursaries  (averag- 
ing, I  believe,  about  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum)  of  EngUah 
origin ;  and  these  students  are  distributed  en  pension  among  re-       i 
spectable  families,  where  they  are  judiciously  watched  over,  and 
advised  and  counselled  with  paternal  solicitude,  by  the  benevolent       i 
Cellerier.    My  friend,  M.  ChAstel,  assured  me,  that  among  the       i 
ministers  educated  at  Geneva,  whatever  might  be  their  theological       I 
tendencies  in  other  respects,  there  was  generally  the  strongest  ap- 
preciation of  the  right  and  privilege  of  free  Scriptural  inquiry,       | 
and  the  firmest  determination  to  resist  the  impontion  of  a  creed, 
—  a  possibility,  strange  to  say,  not  so  utterly  remote  and  out  of       | 
the  question  as  it  might  once  have  seemed  to  be.    The  theological 
course  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva  embraces  four  sessions,  each,  I 
believe,  of  nine  months,  like  our  own.    During  this  course,  while       ' 
general  scientific  culture  and  theological  learning  are  considered 
indispensable,  especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
gifts  of  preaching  and  of  pastoral  influence.    They  complain,  as 
we  do,  of  the  frequent  imperfection  of  the  scholastic  preparation  of       i 
the  candidates  for  admission  into  the  Academy.    The  French,  ia 
particular,  are  often  very  superficially  grounded  in  the  rudiments       { 
of  learning;  though  such  is  their  natural  quickness,  that  they 
frequently  make  up  for  these  deficiencies  by  the  ardor  and  assidu-       | 
ity  of  their  subsequent  application.  , 

**  I  had  much  pleasure  in  the  society  of  M.  Chastel,  the  Pro-  | 
fessor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of 
one  morning  with  him.  We  had  strong  points  of  sympathy  in 
our  common  studies,  and  still  more,  as  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  from 
conversation,  in  the  close  afiinity  of  our  views  respecting  the  na- 
ture, influence,  and  proper  work  of  Christianity.  He  is  extensive- 
ly read  in  German  theology,  and,  with  the  retention  of  a  profound 
faith  in  Christianity  and  a  spirit  truly  devout  and  serious,  knows 
well  the  established  and  unassailable  points  of  theological  science, 
historic  and  dogmatic.    I  knew  this  excellent  man  four-and- 
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twenty  years  ago,  when  he  spent  a  day  with  me  in  Manchester. 
In  the  interval,  I  found  he  had  risen  to  eminence  and  distinction 
in  his  peculiar  department  of  learning.  Two  of  his  works  have 
procured  him  a  wide  celebrity.  One  obtained  the  prize  offered 
by  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  in 
1847,  on  the  following  subject:  'Histoire  dela  Destruction  du 
Paganisme  dans  TEmpire  d'Orient.'  The^tber,  which  received  a 
similar  distinction  from  the  '  Academie  Fran^aise '  in  1852,  is 
entitled,  '  Etudes  Historiques  sur  Tlnfluence  de  la  Charitd  durant 
les  premiers  Si^cles  Chr^tiennes,  et  Considerations  sur  son  role 
dans  les  Socidt^s  Modernes.'  My  friend  presented  me  with  both 
these  works,  and  I  anticipate  instruction  and  delight  from  reading 
them.  M.  Cellerier  spoke  of  them  in  high  terms,  and  assured  me 
they  were  really  '  savant.'  M.  Chastel,  who  himself  formerly 
filled  the  office  of  Librarian,  took  me  over  the  Library  and  Museum 
of  the  Academy.  The  foundation  both  of  the  Library  and  of  the 
Museum  is  due  to  the  celebrated  Bonnivard,  whose  place  of  long 
captivity  in  Chillon,  celebrated  by  Byron,  is  before  my  eyes  as  I 
write.  The  Library  of  Geneva  is  one  of  the  interesting  places  in 
the  world.  You  cannot  enter  it  without  seeming  to  breathe  the 
very  air  of  religion  and  learning.  The  space  above  the  shelves  is 
filled  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  the  portraits  of  eminent  men, 
illustrious  for  their  writings  and  their  labors  from  the  era  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  present  day,  who  have  all  had  a  connection, 
more  or  less  direct,  with  this  great  focus  of  Protestant  intellect 
and  energy, — Calvin,  Farel,  Erasmus,  Turretin,  Scaliger,  Bu- 
dasus,  Grotius,  &c.,  &c.,  De  Candolle  terminating  the  noble  series. 
Among  these,  no  one  can  pass  over  a  most  striking  and  character- 
istic portrait  of  Des  Cartes,  anything  but  handsome,  yet  full  of 
intellectual  expression,  representing,  one  feels  sure,  the  very  life 
of  its  extraordinary  prototype.  I  had  no  time  to  inquire  into  the 
special  value  of  this  large  collection  of  books  ;  but  it  is  rich,  as 
most  libraries  of  similar  date  and  origin  are,  in  the  learning  of  the 
great  controversies  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It 
contains  some  very  beautifully  illuminated  manuscripts,  and  inter- 
esting specimens  of  the  handwriting  of  many  distinguished  men ; 
among  the  rest,  a  large  collection  of  the  letters  of  Calvin,  and  a 
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great  number  of  sermons  and  homilies  delivered  by  him  in  tbe 
churches  of  Geneva.     The  former  (the  letters]  have  been  tran- 
scribed, and  will  be  included  in  the  entire  correspondence  of  Cal- 
vin, Latin  and  English,  which  is  now  in  course  of  publication  by 
a  French  gentleman  resident  at  Clarens,  M.  Bonnet,  with  whom  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted,  and  which  will  prove  a 
valuable  accessioa  to  our  knowledge  of  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.    Perhaps  the  most  curious  and  valuable  relic  among  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Grenevan  Library  is  a  collection  of  religious 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse  of  very  ancient  date,  but  breathing  the 
spirit  of  the  future  Reformation,  —  written  in  the  old  Vaudois 
dialect,  and  containing,  along  with  the  rest,  the  Nobla  Leyczon 
which  is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  1100  A.  D.,  and  of  which  I  re- 
member to  have  read  some  extracts  translated  in  Raynouard's 
Specimens  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Troubadours.    A  curious  anecdote 
is  connected  with  the  history  of  this  manuscript,  whch  I  had  from 
one  of  the  former  librarians,  and  which  may  amuse  the  lovers  ot 
literary  rarities.    Under  the  empire.  Napoleon  sent  a  reqaest  to 
Geneva  that  some  of  the  treasures  of  their  Library,  among  the 
rest  this  Vaudois  Manuscript,  should  be  sent  to  Paris  to  enrich  the 
imperial  collection.    The  librarians  made,  I  believe,  no  difficalty 
about  the  other  works,  but  signified  their  wish  to  retain  this. 
Napoleon,  in  true  imperial  style,  wrote  back,  that  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  sHl  vous  plait,  but  o{  je  le  veux,  and  that  he  must  have 
the  manuscript.     Forthwith  they  hid  it  where  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  discovered ;  and  when  the  imperial  messengers  anived, 
they  told  them  they  could  not  immediately  find  the  work,  but  that 
they  would  search  with  them  for  it  in  every  hole  and  corner  of  the 
Library.     Of  course  it  was  not  found,  and  so  it  was  retained. 

"  M.  Cha.8tel,  like  M.  Chenevi^re,  spoke  with  some  despond- 
ency of  the  prospects  of  liberal  and  undogmatic  Christianity  i^ 
at  present.  Hitherto,  the  predominance  of  radicalism  had  not  at 
all  aided  them,  but  rather  produced  the  contrary  effect.  Fear  ot 
Catholicism  had  stimulated  a  reaction  towards  the  dogmatic  fo^" 
mulas  of  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Under  the  old  system  of 
ecclesiastical  management,  the  '  Company  of  Pastors,'  inclnd- 
ing  the  theological  Professors  of  the  Academy,  after  doe  at- 
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testation  of  competency,  appointed  ministers  to  the  vacant  pulpits 
of  the  city ;  bat  it  was  always  an  understood  thing,  that  the  wishes 
of  the  congregation  should  be  consulted  and  attended  to  ;  so  that 
no  instance  of  collision  between  the  '  Compagnie'  and  the  con- 
gregation, at  least  of  late  years,  had  been  known  to  occur.    There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  a  whole  parish  taken  promiscuously 
in  a  civil  point  of  view,  and  the  earnest  members  of  a  Dissenting 
congregation  intent  on  one  object,  as  with  us.    M.  Chlistel  as- 
sared  me,  that  the  throwing  open  all  at  once  the  choice  of  theit 
pastor  to  men  uninterested  in  and  unprepared  for  such  an  act,  had 
not  been  followed  by  any  beneficial  effect.    Few  attended  on  the 
day  of  election,  which  left  an  easier  course  for  intriguers  and 
partisans  who  wished  to  carry  their  own  objects.    Hitherto  such 
elections  have  been  decidedly  against  what  we  should  call  liberal 
views.    M.  Chastel  evidently  dreaded  the  consequences  of  per- 
sisting in  this  system,  and  decidedly  expressed  his  apprehension 
that  an  effort  might  ultimately  be  made  to  reimpose  a  dogmatic 
creed. 

**  The  society  formed  recently  at  Paris,  and  called  •  L*  Alliance 
Chretien ne  Universelle,'  to  which  my  attention  had  been  directed 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Kell  of  Southampton,  before  leaving  England 
in  the  summer,  has  excited,  I  am  glad,  some  interest  and  sym- 
pathy in  Geneva.    This  society,  as  you  perhaps  know,  makes  the 
essentials  of  Christianity  to  consist  of  three  principles :    *  The 
Love  of  God,  the  Creator  and  Father  of  all  men ;  the  Love  of  all 
Men,  as  immortal  creatures  and  the  children  of  God  ;  the  Love  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  Men.'     Per- 
haps the  great  moral  principle  of  Christianity,  the  transformation 
of  the  inward  man  by  the  power  of  faith  and  love,  is  not  expressed 
with  sufficient  distinctness,  though  it  is  implied,  and  may  certainly 
be  inferred,  in  this  scheme.    It  is,  however,  a  noble,  catholic 
utterance  of  genuine  Christianity,  which  deserves  the  sympathy 
and  open  recognition  of  our  body,  and  to  which  I  hope  you  will 
not  fail  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers.     On  my  return,  I 
will  place  in  your  hands  the  first  two  *  livraisons '  of  the  publi- 
cations of  this  society.     In  the  second  of  them,  you  will  find  a 
letter  announcing  the  adhesion  of  some  distinguished  members  of 
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the  GeiWTUi  Chaveh,  and  a  most  admiraUe  reply  by  the  '  Alli* 
anoe '  itaelf  to  their  biethTen  of  Geneva,  eigeed  by  the  Ptendent 
and  Secretary,  which  contains  a  most  full  and  satisiactoiy  exposi- 
tion of  the  Tiewa  and  principles  of  the  society,  supplying,  I  think, 
some  of  the  deficiencies  which  I  had  noticed  in  the  general  an- 
nouncement.  I  really  think  you  would  render  good  service  to 
true  Christianity,  if  you  would  publish  in  your  pages  the  GoDOTa 
letter  and  reply,  with  a  tranalatton.  Among  the  Dames subaeribed 
to  the  GencTS  letter,  I  find  those  of  many  pastors,  two  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Aeademy,  MM.  Chastel  and  Munier,  some  janats, 
and  Genera]  Dofour,  who  was  oommander^n-chief  of  the  federal 
forces  during  the  war  of  the  '  Sonderbund.' 

^'  My  dear  sir,  I  strongly  fed,  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  from 
the  Continent,  that  there  is  a  great  stir  and  agitation  conuRg  over 
the  religious  mind  of  Europe,  which  cannot  but  issue  to  the  aer- 
vice  of  truth,  if  we  are  only  each  of  us,  in  our  respectiTe  poaitioos, 
faithful  to  our  convictions,   simple-minded,  and  large-hearted. 
We  want  bravery  and  confidence ;  we  want  the  encouragemeot 
of  sympathy  and  co-operation ;  we  should  multiply  our  relations 
as  much  as  possiUe,  abroad  and  at  home,  with  all  such  aoeietieB 
as  will  receive  us  as  brethren,  and  will  work  with  us  in  the  simple 
love  of  truth  ^and  the  fervent  spirit  of  humanity.     I  believe  there 
are  thousands  who  would  hold  out  the  hand  of  welcome  to  os,  if 
they  only  knew  more  of  us  than  our  obnoxious  name.    We  are 
frozen  to  death  by  reserve  and  insulation.    A  grand  warfare  is 
going  on,  under  dififerent  names,  between  the  religion  of  Love  and 
the  religion  of  Fear,  —  the  religion  that  is  in  harmony,  and  the 
religion  that  is  at  war,  with  the  noblest  inspirations  of  our  common 
humanity.    I  have  long  made  my  choice  and  taken  my  pfti^ »  ^ 
with  such  feeble  weapons  as  God  has  intrusted  to  me,  I  will  fight 
on  against  Jesuitry  and  uncharitableness,  till  I  am  bidden  to  retiie 
from  the  field.    Of  the  final  issue  of  the  contest  I  have  no  doubt, 
dark  and  discouraging  as  may  seem  for  the  moment  its  pteBCDi 
aspects ;  but  when  the  triumph  comes,  as  in  God's  own  hoar  it 
most,  it  will  be  shameful  to  feel  that  we  have  lost  all  claim  to  pa^ 
ticipation  in  it,  through  our  own  inaction  and  pusillanimity* 

J.  J.  T." 
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HiSTORT  gives  no  record,  since  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church,  of  a  period  which  is  so  marked  in  its 
influence  upon  the  destiny  of  man,  or  which  did  so  much 
to  advance  his  highest  interests,  as  the  •  first  half  of  t^ie 
sixteenth  century.  Rendered  memorable  by  the  learning 
of  Erasmus,  the  zeal  of  Luther,  and  the  piety  of  Melanc- 
thon,  there  is  no  period  to  which  the  eye  of  the  thoughtful 
student  or  the  Christian  scholar  turns  with  so  deep  an.  inter- 
est The  intellectual  calm  which  had  so  long  brooded 
over  Europe  was  broken.  A  new  impulse  was  given  to 
hunaan  progress.  The  discovery  of  another  hemisphere 
and  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  were  the  important 
links  in  the  chain  of  events  which  seemed  leading  to  great 
results.  Old  trains  of  thought,  old  modes  of^ action,  were 
passing  away,  and  new  channels  were  opening  to  engage 
tiie  mind  and  occupy  the  labors  of  man. 

By  the  side  of  these  discoveries,  another,  but  seemingly 
a  far  humbler  one,  may  well  be  placed.  From  the  moment 
when,  heaven-directed,  the  humble  Augustine  monk  dis- 
covered  on  the  dusty  shelves  of  the  library  the  long-neg- 
lected volume,  error  began  to  sink  and  truth  to  rise  in  the 
ascendant.  We  follow  him  in  imagination,  as  he  turns 
with  wondering  delight  the  sacred  page ;  again  and  again 
he  repairs  in  secret  to  the  spot  which  contains  his  treasure, 
and  breathes  the  earnest  wish  that  it  were  indeed  his  own. 
From  his  cell  is  gleaming  forth  a  light  which  is  to  widen 
and  glow,  brightening  all  succeeding  ages,  cheering  the 
pathway  of  duty  and  pointing  to  a  glorious  future.  Before 
the  name  of  Luther,  those  of  the  statesmen  and  conquerors 
of  that  day  have  all  grown  pale,  as  the  stars  of  night 
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are  dimmed  by  the  light  of  morning.  The  great  result 
of  this  conflict  was  to  prove  to  man  that  he  was  respon- 
sible only  to  his  God  for  the  honest  convictions  of  his 
mind.  The  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  once  so  formida- 
ble, were  henceforward  to  be  powerless.  Not  the  will  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  but  the  word  of  God,  was  to  be  the 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  duty. 

From  the  German  Reformer  we  turn  to  the  English  idod- 
arch,  who  then  exercised  a  sway  over  his  people  far  more 
despotic  than  had  been  claimed  by  his  predecessors.  The 
key-note  of  freedom  falls  harshly  upon  his  ear,  for  he 
knows  full  well  that  freedom  from  spiritual  bondage  is  but 
one  step  towards  general  emancipation.  If  man^s  spiritual 
fetters  are  broken,  he  learns  to  feel  his  rights  as  a  child  of 
the  common  Father,  and  civil  despotism  cannot  long  con- 
tinue. Henry  the  £ighth  enters  the  field  of  controversy, 
attempts  to  silence  Luther,  and  earns  for  himself  the  pom- 
pous title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,''—  of  that  faith  which 
he  is  so  soon  to  discard,  when  it  refuses  to  gratify  his  lusts. 
England  was  preparing  for  a  change.  The  activity  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind  could  not  easily  be  bound  down  by 
authority.  There  were  causes  at  that  time  in  operation 
favorable  to -the  reception  of  new  light.  Wycliffe,  the 
"morning  star  of  the  Reformation,"  had  not  lived  in  vain, 
and  the  whole  genius  of  the  nation,  even  then,  tended  to  a 
dissolution  from  Rome  and  its  head.  Heniy  did  not  for  a 
moment  dream  of  enfranchising  his  subjects  from  spiritual 
dominion ;  he  intended  only  to  transfer  the  supremacy  from 
the  Pope  to  himself;  and  when,  by  an  especial  act  of 
grace,  he  gave  permission  to  the  laity  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures for  themselves,  the  concession  was  accompanied  with 
the  clause,  that  it  was  by  the  favor  of  the  sovereign,  not  as 
the  right  of  the  subject 
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SooQt  however,  the  suspicious  mind  of  the  monarch  saw 
danger  resulting  from  his  liberality.  In  1543  the  permis* 
sion  was  revoked,  and  it  was  enacted,  ^^  that  no  one  should 
read  the  Bible  to  others  in  public ;  that  it  should  be  read  in 
private  to  families  only  by  lords  and  gentlemen ;  person- 
ally and  in  secret,  only  by  householders  and  women  of 
noble  or  gentle  birth ;  while  every  artisan,  laborer,  appren- 
tice, or  woman,  except  the  above  named,  who  should  pre* 
sume  to  open  the  sacred  volume,  should  be  liable,  for  the 
first  offence,  to  a  month^s  imprisonment.'^  The  monarch 
believed  his  will  was  law,  but  he  had  only  poorly  weighed 
the  power  of  a  conscientious  purpose,  the  might  of  a  deter- 
mined will. 

To  us  who  live  under  the  most  favored  circumstances, 
where  the  liberty  to  '^  search  the  Scriptures ''  is  our  very 
birthright,  it  is  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty  to  realize  the  posi- 
tion here  described.  Such  a  privation  seems  impossible  of 
endumnce.  Perhaps  it  is  only  by  these  strange  contrasts 
that  we  duly  appreciate  our  own  blessings,  and  the  fearful 
responsibility  resting  upon  us  for  their  right  improvement* 
Among  the  honest  and  toiling  artisans  of  the  metropolis, 
Richard  Hertford  had  always  ranked  among  his  associates 
as  a  man  of  sound  understanding,  great  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, and  unbending  integrity ;  *^  his  word  was  a  bond." 
It  chanced  that,  in  consequence  of  his  business  relations  as 
a  mathematical-instrument  maker,  he  had  been  brought 
into  connection  with  some  foreign  merchants,  who  were 
possessed  of  a  copy  of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Grerman.  His  interest  had  been  powerfully  excited,  and 
he  was  among  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  royal  per- 
mission to  study  the  sacred  page.  The  little  room  in  the 
^ar  of  his  shop  was  the  constant  resort  of  a  few  friends, 
who,  when  the  labors  of  the  day  were  over,  deemed  it  their 
23  • 
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greatest  priyilege  to  asseinble  in  Richard  Hertford's  hamble 
home,  to  dwell  upon  the  great  themes  of  hope,  of  pardon, 
and  immortality.  Sadly  indeed  did  the  now  edict  fall  upon 
them.  Their  little  meetings  were  to  be  dissolved ;  the 
labors  of  the  day  were  no  longer  to  be  crowned  with  the 
hopes  of  heaven. 

Some,  while  they  mourned  over  the  privation,  could  yet 
return  to  their  former  current  of  life,  and  soothe  their  dis- 
appointment with  hopes  of  brighter  days.  Others,  again, 
became  engrossed  with  their  daily  gains,  —  with  their  goo^ 
and  merchandise.  Not  so  with  Hertford.  He  was  a 
thoughtful,  almost  a  solitary  man.  One  daughter,  Janet, 
was  his  only  earthly  tie ;  and  the  father  and  child  were 
united  by  more  than  an  earthly  bond.  Together  they 
cherished  hopes  of  heaven ;  they  could  not  yield  to  an 
unjust  decree;  there  was  a  Heavenly  King  who  claimed 
their  highest  allegiance,  and  to  this  duty  they  could  not 
prove  false.  The  nightly  assemblage  of  friends  had  ceased, 
yet  in  private  they  continued  to  explore  that  mine  of  truth 
which  was  more  precious  to  them  than  gold. 

Their  motions  were  watched.  Information  was  given, 
and  Richard  Hertford,  with  his  child,  was  dragged  to  prison, 
as  warnings  to  all  who  should  hereafter  presume  to  violate 
the  royal  command. 

The  dark  winter  day  was  closing  in  upon  the  streets  of 
London  as  they  left  their  cheerful  home ;  a  prison  was 
now  their  abode.  In  vain  did  Janet  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  with  her  father.  They  were  separated,  and  in 
•ilence  and  solitude,  in  the  gloom  of  their  cells,  this  night, 
and  many  successive  nights  and  days,  passed  on.  But  they 
were  not  alone  ;  the  Father's  eye  was  upon  thenn,  his  jei 
•  presence  was  ever  around  them ;  the  gloom  of  a  prison  was 
cheered  by  many  well-remembered  words  they  had  read  in 
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the  holy  book ;  and  England's  monarch,  a  slave  to  his  oym 
passions,  was  far  less  free  than  his  captive  subjects. 

The  days  and  weeks  passed  on ;  the  period  for  their 
release  arrived.  But  Richard  Hertford's  resolution  was 
formed.  He  could  no  longer  remain  in  a  land  where, 
without  crime,  he  had  been  made  the  inmate  of  a  prison  ; 
where  he  might  again  sufier  a  similar  penalty ;  where  he 
must  forego  the  duty  and  privilege  he  believed  so  justly 
his  own. 

The  shop  was  closed ;  the  room  once  so  bright  and 
cheerful  had  other  inmates ;  while  the  father  and  child  left 
all,  competence,  home,  the  associates  and  companions  of 
their  daily  life,  the  cherished  memories  of  the  past,  all 
were  resigned  for  conscience  and  for  Grod,  to  seek  a  shelter 
and  a  new  home  in  Switzerland,  where  the  charter  of  their 
eternal  hopes  should  not  be  wrested  from  them. 

Three  centuries  have  passed  away.  Time  and  change 
have  been  busy  with  the  works  of  man.  New  actors  have 
successively  arisen  and  disappeared  from  the  world's  great 
theatre.  The  arts  have  been  perfected,  civilization  has 
advanced ;  many  a  mad  career  of  earthly  ambition  has  been 
run  ;  kingdoms  have  declined,  and  others  have  arisen  in 
their  places ;  the  very  names  of  many  who  then  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  great  drama  of  life  are  now  forgotten. 
But  while  earthly  glory  has  faded,  and  the  pride  and  pomp 
of  this  world  have  passed  away  as  the  dream  of  the  night, 
the  word  of  God  has  remained,  unchanged  and  glorious, 
and  towering  above  all  transitory  interests.  It  has  the  same 
claims  upon  our  highest  reverence,  the  same  power  to 
strengthen  and  sustain,  it  is  still  the  same  light  to  guide 
and  direct  the  sincere  inquirer,  as  when  the  liberty  to  study 
its  holy  promises  required  the  sacrifice  of  home,  and  kin- 
dred, and  country. 
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Among  the  most  important  eyeots  since  that  period  is 
the  birth  of  a  new  nation,  founded  upon  the  spirit  of  that 
holy  book,  widely  as  it  may  have  since  departed  from  that 
spirit, — a  nation  great  in  power  and  resources,  where  all 
are  free  to  read  and  judge  for  themselves.  Shall  any  obsta- 
cles here  be  placed  upon  the  impartial  judgment  of  the 
individual  mind  ? 

In  a  quiet  village  of  our  own  New  England,  a  few  years 
since,  might  be  seen,  in  his  retired  study,  a  young  man 
apparently  about  twenty.  His  brow  was  calm  and  intel- 
lectual, but  a  shade  of  sadness  and  even  of  gloom  told  of 
an  internal  struggle, — spoke  of  stem  mental  conflict  On 
his  table  before  him  lay  his  Bible,  but  it  was  unopened.  If 
he  is  mourning  over  the  blighting  of  cherished  hopes,  if  he 
is  perplexed  and  uncertain  where  to  take  his  stand  upon 
lifers  great  arena,  why  does  he  not  seek  for  guidance  and 
direction  there,  where  he  may  find  an  unerring  rule  ?  No 
regal  power,  no  statute  of  his  native  land,  forbids. 

James  M had  been  early  taught  to  reverence  the 

Bible ;  his  parents  were  conscientious  and  devout.  Their 
fondest  wish  was,  that  their  son  might  stand  in  the  holy 
place,  a  minister  to  others  of  those  truths  so  precious  to 
their  own  hearts.  James  had,  accordingly,  been  educated 
in  the  strictest  principles  of  the  Grenevan  Reformer ;  he  had 
passed  through  his  collegiate  course  with  honor  to  himself 
and  pride  to  his  parents,  and  had  now  entered  a  seminary 
for  the  completion  of  his  theological  studies.  The  Bible  is 
before  him ;  he  is  encouraged  to  read  and  study  the  sacred 
page,  but  from  that  study  he  is  expected  to  dmw  only  cer- 
tain conclusions ;  he  must  move  only  around  a  fixed  centre, 
and  find  no  other  doctrines  than  those  contained  in  the 
creed  to  which  his  assent  is  required.  But  these  are  doc- 
trines which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  comprehend,  before 
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which  his  reason  must  be  passive,  at  which  all  the  better 
feelings  and  nobler  aspirations  of  his  heart  revolt.  Doubts 
arise;  he  looks  upon  Nature  in  all  her  varying  aspects; 
they  speak  with  one  voice  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  a 
Father.  Is  not  the  God  of  nature  also  the  God  of  revela- 
tion ?  Why,  then,  do  they  teach  so  different  a  lesson  ? 
Did  not  the  same  merciful  Peing  who  gave  this  revelation 
bestow  also  those  noble  reasoning  powers  which  distinguish 
man  from  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  and  enable  him  to 
receive  those  revealed  truths?  Shall  he  magnify  the  one 
gift  by  degrading  the  other  ?  He  fears  the  result  of  inquiry, 
lest  it  should  involve  him  in  further  doubt.  Shall  he  disap- 
point the  hopes  of  his  parents  ?  All  is  doubt  and  darkness 
before  him.  He  feels  a  lurking  scepticism  creeping  over 
him.  Shall  the  child  of  so  many  prayers,  the  chosen  min- 
ister of  good  to  others,  become  an  infidel  ?  He  stands  on 
the  very  brink  of  a  precipice ;  he  fears  to  advance  or 
recede,  when  a  helping  hand  is  reached  forth  to  save  him. 
A  friend  of  his  childhood  comes  to  his  aid.  He  exhorts 
him  to  *^ search  the  Scriptures"  with  an  unbiased  mind, 
with  the  single  aim  of  discovering  the  truth.  The  sincere 
and  conscientious  mind  of  James  is  convinced  that  this 
only  can  save  him.  He  banishes  every  other  consideration  ; 
he  must  follow  duty  and  truth  wherevejr  they  may  lead  him, 
even  though  they  may  require  him  to  forsake  the  dearest 
earthly  friends  and  forego  the  brightest  earthly  hopes ;  for 
Jesus  has  said,  "  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
me,  is  not  worthy  of  me."  Laying  aside  the  teachings  of 
men,  he  turns  to  the  study  of  the  truth  at  its  very  fountain- 
head  ;  light  dawns  upon  him,  and  the  result  of  his  investi- 
gations is  a  form  of  belief  which  involves  no  contradic- 
tions ;  which  sees  everywhere  a  Father^s  hand,  and,  while 
it  reverently  acknowledges  the  divine  missiOa  and  authority 
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of  Jesus,  and  believes  that  the  Father  and  Son  are  one  in 
purpose,  design,  and  afiection,  still  hears  the  words  of  the 
Saviour  himself,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I/'  Freed 
from  doubt,  unshackled  by  time-worn  opinions,  his  roiod 
expanded  to  the  influences  of  that  light  which  ever  dawns 
from  the  sacred  volume,  and  he  became  a  powerful  and 
effective  advocate  of  that  faith  which  had  come  to  him  in 
his  hour  of  need,  and  had  saved  him  from  the  horrors  of 
infidelity.  Though  many  hopes  of  usefulness  were  blighted 
by  his  early  death,  yet  his  eloquence,  his  zeal,  his  piety 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  which  he  espoused,  have  left  an 
impress  upon  his  age  which  cannot' pass  away. 

Is  the  history  of  James   M a   solitary  instance? 

Are  there  not  many  who  can  bear  testimony  to  the  power 
of  the  Unitarian  faith  to  rescue^ from  doubt  and  indiffer- 
ence? And  have  we  not  all,  upon  whom  this  glorious 
light  has  dawned,  a  responsibility  resting  upon  us  ?  The 
humble  Christian  in  the  private  walks  of  life,  the  Sabbath- 
school  teacher,  as  well  ^  the  minister  of  the  Grospel, — have 
we  not  all  a  duty  resting  upon  us  to  do  something  tor  our 
precious  faith  ?  Shall  we  not,  while  cherishing  the  largest 
charity  and  love  towards  those  who  differ  from  us,  ever  be 
true  to  our  convictions,  and  help  to  spread  before  all  minds 
what  may  give  them  a  knowledge  of  this  unspeakable  gi^* 
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The  writer  of  this  article  is  not  an  agitator ;  neither  tf 
design  of  the  article  to  recommend  or  encourage 
)n.    By  nature  and  habit  he  is  unfitted  ibr  such  a 
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work,  and  his  tastes  and  his  inclinations  would  lead  him  in 
a  different  direction.  But  he  regards  the  existence  of 
agitation  as  unavoidable,  in  the  present  condition  of  human 
society ;  and  as  designed  to  accomplish  similar  purposes 
in  the  moral  world  to  those  which  are  effected  by  storms 
and  convulsions  in  the  material. 

We  do  not  pupfer  the  tempest  and  the  tornado.  We  do 
not  pray  for  the  commotion  and  strife  of  the  elements,  — 
the  winds  that  rend  the  mountains,  the  earthquake  that 
shakes  a  continent,  the  lightnings  that  terrify  and  destroy. 
But  we  know  that  these  things  are  necessary,  and  that  in 
the  operations  of  Providence,  whatever  partial  and  tempo- 
rary evil  they  may  produce,  they  will  result  in  good.  The 
atmosphere  would  soon  become  vitiated  and  pestilential 
if  there  were  a  perpetual  calm.  The  waters  would  become 
stagnant  and  destructive  to  health  and  life,  if  they  were 
never  disturbed.  Nothing  could  long  survive,  unless  in  their 
appointed  seasons  *'the  rains  descended,  and  the  floods 
came,  and  the  winds  blew.^'  These  are  the  great  purifiers 
in  the  works  and  operations  of  nature,  and  they  are  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  such  results.  They  come,  and 
often  before  their  fury  many  a  house  may  fall,  and  life 
may  be  destroyed,  and  desolation  spread  around  ;  but  a 
new  and  fairer  scene  shall  arise  from  the  ruins,  and  more 
than  an  equivalent  shall  be  rendered  .back  as  a  compensa- 
tion  for  the  loss,  —  fields  clothed  with  fresh  verdure,  health 
glowing  upon  the  countenance,  strength  and  activity  dis- 
playing themselves  in  mind  and  limb.  Thus  will  the  waste 
be  repaired,  and  tlie  calamity  prove  a  blessing  in  the  end. 
In  like  maimer,  we  do  not  desire,  for  their  own  sake,  moral 
convulsions  and  civil  commotions ;  and  there  may  be  much 
to  apprehend  from  the  unsettling  of  those  habits  and  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  order  of  society  is  based ;  but  it  is 
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sometimes  necessary  that  these  things  also  should  occur, 
so  that  a  new  and  better  order  may  succeed.  And  there- 
fore»  although  we  do  not  pray  for  such  things,  nor  labor  to 
bring  them  about,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  in  re- 
gard to  the  issue,  but  very  much  reason  to  hope. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  that  at  certain  sea- 
sons an  angel  descended  into  the  pool  of  Bethesda  and 
troubled  the  waters,  and  that  then  "  whosoever  first  stepped 
in  after  the  troubling  of  the  water  was  made  whole  of 
whatsoever  disease  he  had.*'     Whether  this  was  designed 
to  be  merely  a  statement  of  the  popular  belief  with  refer- 
ence to  this  matter,  or  of  an  actual  occurrence,  it  will  serve 
equally  well  as  the  symbol  of  an  important  truth.    The 
waters  did  not  possess  their  healing  properties  until  aAer 
they  had  been  stirred.     And  thus  the  agitation  of  the  social 
and  moral  elements  is  often  necessary  to  health  and  sound- 
ness.    Thus,  too,  the  descent  of  the  angel  may  be  regarded 
as  symbolical  of  the  workings  of  Providence  in  all  these 
events.     Society,  in  all  its   forms  and  phases,  requires 
occasionally  to  be  put  in  commotion.     Without  interrup- 
tion at  times  in  the  flow  of  human  affairs,  governments, 
religious  systems,  and  public  morals  have  a  tendency  to 
degenerate,  and  to  become  oppressive  and  corrupt.    Let 
everything  settle  down  into  a  state  of  long-continued  and 
undisturbed  repose ;  let  there  be  neither  parties  nor  sects, 
nor  political,  nor  religious,  nor  any  other  excitements ;  let 
there  be  no  longer  any  opposition  to  recognized  principles* 
nor  to  existing  institutions,  nor  to  the  general  coarse  of  action 
and  the  measures  adopted  in  Church  and  State,  and  how 
long  does  any  one  suppose  that  either  of  them  would  re- 
main in  as  healthful  a  condition  as  at  present  ?     Le^  ^^ 
be  no  attempt  to  reform  the  manners  and  habits  of  societyi 
and  how  long  does  any  one  imagine  they  would  cootinu® 
to  be  as  good  even  as  they  are  ? 
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No  great  and  permanent  good  has  yet  been  attained, 
no  extensive  and  lasting  improvement  has  yet  been  made 
in  man's  social  condition,  no  important  change  has  ever 
yet  been  produced  in  the  moral  and  religious,  or  even 
the  political,  state  of  communities  and  nations,  without  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  agitation  and  excitement.  Revo- 
lutions, whether  they  have  reference  to  laws  and  institu- 
tions  or  to  the  moral  and  social  habits  of  a  people,  can 
seldom  be  effected  without  debate  and  strife.  The  interests 
of  men  can  never  be  seriously  disturbed  without  exciting 
their  passions.  The  prejudices  which  strike  their  roots  so 
deep,  and  which  intertwine  themselves  so  closely  with  the 
intellect  and  the  heart,  can  seldom  be  removed  without 
difHculty  and  danger.  In  our  efforts  to  pluck  up  the  tares, 
we  are  very  liable,  in  most  cases,  to  pluck  up  the  wheat 
with  them.  In  attempting  to  bind  "  the  strong  man,"  even 
if  our  object  be  to  save,  and  not  to  "  spoil  his  house,"  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  succeed  without  a  contest. 

It  required  a  very  general  and  powerful  convulsion  to 
unsettle  the  feudal  institutions  of  Europe,  and  to  bring 
about  the  changes  of  modern  civilization.  It  may  require 
another  convulsion,  equally  extensive  and  powerful,  to 
overthrow  existing  despotisms.  The  moral  diseases  which 
have  always  pervaded  society,  the  inveterate  abuses  which 
have  always  existed  in  connection  with  everything  good 
in  human  character  and  condition,  have  never  been  cured 
or  corrected  without  a  conflict  with  them,  and  possibly  for 
a  season  augmenting  and  aggravating  the  evil.  And  "  the 
thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that 
which  is  done,  is  that  which  shall  be  done,"  with  reference 
to  all  effects  of  such  a  nature.  The  Spirit  of  God  may 
descend,  it  is  true,  with  gentleness  like  the  dove  ;  but  when 
Satan  falls,  it  will  be  as  lightning.  The  kingdom  of  God  may 
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grow  up  in  the  heart,  as  it  has  extended  itself  in  the  world, 
like  the  seed  which  springs  forth  from  the  soil,  unfolding 
itself  gradually,  '^  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  after  that 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear.''  But  the  kingdom  of  Satan  can  be 
destroyed  only  by  the  most  energetic  and  unceasing  warfare. 

These  general  statements  may  be  illustrated  by  a  refer- 
ence to  various  and  numerous  historical  facts. 

The  religion  of  the  Gospel  is  a  religion  of  peace.    Its 
mission  was  to  proclaim  '^  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to 
men.''     The  Author  of  it  is  accustomed  to  be  styled  "  the 
Prince  of  Peace."     He  was  so  gentle,  that  he  would  not 
break  '^  the  bruised  reed  " ;  so  earnest  and  anxious  to  save, 
that  he  would  not  quench  ^'  the  smoking  flax  "  ;  so  loving, 
that  he  would  willingly  do  harm  to  none  ;  so  forgiving,  that 
he  was  always  disposed  to  reward  evil  with  good.    He 
came  "  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them  " ;  not 
to  inflict  injuries  upon  men,  but  to  bless  them.     And  such 
a  cause,  and  such  a  spirit,  if  it  were  possible  in  any  case,, 
should  have  encountered  no  opposition.     But  he  was  a 
reformer,  the  most  thorough  and  radical  that  the  world 
ever  saw  ;  for  he  aimed  at  no  partial  reforms,  no  putting  ^ 
of  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  or  of  new  cloth  into  old  gar- 
ments, no  patchwork  system  of  the  rotten  and  decaying 
with  the  fresh  and  strong.     His  purpose  was  to  ''  Oioke 
all  things  new  "  ;  to  supersede,  the  institutions  of  Moses  by 
better  institutions  of  his  own ;  to  change  customs  and  laws ; 
to  put  an  end  to  pagan  idolatries ;  to  remove  errors  and 
superstitions  grown  hoary  with  age  ;  to  renovate  society  w 
all  its  grades  ;  to  banish  from  the  earth  all  vice  and  crime, 
oppression  and  wrong ;  to  impose  restraints  upon  the  pa^ 
sions  and  appetites  of  men  ;  to  present  before  them  better 
motives  and  higher  aims ;  to  enkindle  within  them  new 
hopes  and  aspirations ;  and  thus,  through  the  influence  ot 
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the  religion  which  he  taaght,  and  the  train  of  causes  which 
he  put  in  operation,  to  regenerate  the  world  ?  and  thus  to 
hasten  the  day  when,  in  the  prophetic  language  of  the 
Scripture,  "the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great 
noise,"  and  there  shall  appear  "  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 

And  he  well  understood,  that  in  the  accomplishment  of 
such  a  work  there  must  he  opposition,  and  commotion,  and 
strife  ;  that  the  waters  in  order  to  impart  healing  must  be 
stirred  to  their  very  depth.  For  in  referring  to  the  conse- 
quences of  his  mission,  clearly  foreseen,  he  asserts  in  the 
most  direct  and  positive  manner,  that  he  "  came  not  to 
send  peace  upon  the  earth,  but  a  sword  "  ;  to  set  parent  at 
variance  with  child,  and  child  with  parent,  and  to  make  a 
man^s  foes  "  those  of  his  own  household."  And  such  were 
the  efiects  produced.  He  was  regarded  by  his  countrymen, 
and  especially  by  the  chief  priests  and  the  rulers  of  the 
people,  as  an  innovator  and  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 
They  accused  him  of  "  stirring  up  the  people  throughout 
all  Jewry."  They  said,  "  We  have  found  this  fellow  per- 
verting the  nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  unto 
Csesar."  And  it  was  upon  charges  such  as  these  that  they 
were  able  at  length  to  prevail  upon  the  Roman  Procurator 
to  put  him  to  death.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
tumults  and  excitements  arose  among  the  people  in  conse- 
quence of  his  doctrines  and  his  efforts  in  promulgating 
them,  and  that  many  were  disposed  to  charge  upon  him 
the  very  disturbances  which  they  themselves  had  produced. 

The  Apostles  also  were  engaged  in  carrying  forward  the 
same  works  of  reform,  and  they  were  regarded  and  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.  Paul  and  his  fellow-laborers,  in  the 
way  already  indicated,  were  agitators  of  the  most  zealous 
and  determined  kind.     They  gave  themselves  no  rest 
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They  travelled  from  city  to  city,  from  province  to  province, 
from  clime  to  clime,  always  laboring  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  same  great  object ;  always  bearing  about  with 
them  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  always  intent  on  per- 
forming the  work  which  had  been  given  them  to  do,  so 
that  they  might  finish  their  course  with  joy,  and  the  min- 
istry which  they  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  "to  testify 
the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."  They  attacked  sin  in 
its  strong-holds.  They  carried  on  an  unceasing  warfare 
against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.  They  hesitated 
not  to  speak  boldly  of  prevalent  errors  and  vices.  They 
spared  neither  Pharisaic  hypocrisy  nor  Gentile  immoral- 
ities, neither  Jewish  intolerance  nor  Pagan  superstitions. 
And  rulers  trembled  in  their  presence,  and  heathen  temples 
shook,  and  idols  were  dethroned,  and  the  fire  ceased  to 
burn  upon  their  altars. 

Of  course  there  was  excitement,  for  such  efiects  could  not 
be  produced  without  it    There  were  tumults  and  riots,  for 
men  are  seldom  inclined  to  surrender  quietly  the  means  by 
which  they  have  their  wealth,  and  in  such  a  state  of  feel- 
ing they  are  not  always  obedient  to  law.      Some  said, 
"  These  that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  have  come 
hither  also."    Some  said,  "  This  fellow  persuadeth  men  to 
worship  God  contrary  to  the  law."     The  men  of  Jerusalem 
afiirmed,  "  This  man  ceaseth  not  to  speak  blasphemous 
words  against  this  holy  place  and  the  Law,  for  we  nave 
heard  him  say  that  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall  destroy 
this  place  and  change  tlie  customs  which  Moses  delivere 
unto  us."     The   men  of  Ephesus,  all  with  one  voice, 
shouted   "  for  about  the   space  of  two  hours.  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians !  "  and  the  whole  city  was  fA^^^ 
with  confusion  because  Paul  had  said,  "  There  be  no  go^^ 
that  are  made  with  hands,"  and  had  succeeded  in  turnmg 
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away  much  people,  and  thus  had  brought  their  craft  into 
danger.  The  Jews  cried  out,  "  Men  and  brethren,  help  ! 
This  is  the  man  that  teacheth  all  men  everywhere  against 
the  people,  and  the  Law,  and  this  place." 

Such  were  the  circumstances  in  which  Christianity  was 
first  established,  and  such  was  the  estimation  in  which  the 
first  Christian  teachers  were  held.  What  should  we  have 
known  of  the  important  truths  of  Christianity,  what  should 
we  have  enjoyed  of  its  consolations  and  hopes,  if  there 
never  had  been  any  agitation  ?  Where  would  have  been 
this  greatest  reform  which  this  world  has  ever  witnessed, 
but  for  those  fearless  and  noble-hearted  men  of  a  different 
age,  who  began  the  work  and  yielded  up  their  lives  in  the 
defence  of  their  cause  ? 

We  prize  our  Protestant  liberties.  In  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies ecclesiastical  tyranny  had  gained  possession  of  the 
Church,  and  spiritual  domination  had  been  exercised  so 
long,  that  it  had  ceased  to  fear  or  to  expect  resistance. 
The  waters  had  been  undisturbed  for  so  great  a  length 
of  time  that  they  had"  become  corrupt,  and  the  period 
had  -at  length  arrived  for  the  angel  to  descend  and  trouble 
them.  Then  the  Reformation  broke  out,  and  a  host  of 
agitators  appeared.  There  were  controversies,  and  ex- 
citements, and  tumults,  and  convulsions,  and  persecu- 
tions, and  bloody  strife.  ^  And  upon  every  side  men's  hearts 
failed  them  for  fear.  But  healing  came  out  of  them.  The 
Church  was  vitalized.  Intellect  was  stimulated.  Abuses 
were  corrected.  Religious  freedom  was  secured.  Even 
Romanism  was  benefited  by  the  movement  which  threat- 
ened its  overthrow.  These,  too,  are  the  good  results  grow- 
ing out  of  a  period  of  agitation. 

Those  were  stormy  times  which  preceded  and  compre- 
hended  the  American  Revolution.     Few  can  desire  their 
24* 
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return.  There  were  fears,  and  jealousies,  and  heated  con- 
troversies. There  were  alienations,  and  evil  surmises,  and 
mutual  recriminations  among  those  who  had  been  neigh- 
bors and  friends.  There  were  accusations,  and  betrayals, 
and  seizures,  and  expulsions  of  all  who  were  beliered  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  opposite  side.  Then  ^^  horrid  war  "  with 
its  scenes  of  carnage  and  desolation,  oft  repeated,  and  pro- 
longed through  sad  and  weary  years ;  war,  with  its  many 
thousand  victims,  and  its  millions  of  expense.  These  were 
great  and  fearful  evils,  and  it  is  by  no  means  strange  that 
many  shrank  from  encountering  them.  But  out  of  them  grew 
our  national  independence,  and  after  them  came  peace, 
plenty,  and  public  prosperity,  such  as  no  nation  within  so 
brief  a  period  has  ever  before  attained.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  season  of  controversy,  strife,  and  peril,  where  would 
have  been  those  peculiar  privileges  of  which  now  as  a 
people  we  are  accustomed  to  boast  ? 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  these  illustrations,  but  more 
are  not  needed.  The  statements  which  have  been  made 
are  statements  of  fact.  No  one  will  deny  that  in  these 
instances,  at  least,  agitation  has  resulted  in  good. 

But  to  what  purpose  these  remarks  ?  Not  to  encourage 
agitation,  as  it  was  stated  at  the  beginning,  nor  yet  to 
oppose  it.  Whether  we  approve  of  popular  excitements  or 
disapprove,  whether  we  endeavor  to  promote  or  to  prevent 
them,  it  matters  but  little.  They  will  come.  As  certainly 
as  the  tempests  disturb  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  just  so 
certainly  will  there  be  swellings  and  heavings,  and  tumults 
and  commotions  in  the  great  deep  of  the  human  intellect 
and  passions.  There  is  a  law  in  one  case  as  well  as  in  the 
other,  and  there  is  a  gracious  Providence  watching  over  aU 
and  working  in  all.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  Despair 
not  under  any  circumstances,  but  always  be  hopeful.    >-"^ 
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oondition  of  society  is  still  far  from  being  perfect.  There 
are  still  evils  to  be  eradicated,  and  wrongs  to  be  righted. 
Some  of  these,  perhaps,  may  be  near  the  surface,  and  some 
of  them  very  far  below  it.  They  must  be  reached  before 
they  can  be  remedied.  And,  wisely  or  unwisely,  the  at- 
tempt will  be  made.  It  must  be  confessed  that  mistakes 
are  often  committed.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  all 
movement  is  not  progress,  and  that  men  may  agitate  for 
evil  purposes  as  well  as  good.  But,  making  all  proper 
allowances  for  things  of  this  nature,  one  thing  appears 
certain.  Important  reforms  are  never  accomplished  with- 
out agitation.  The  spirit  in  which  they  are  attempted,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  they  are  received,  may  doubtless  be 
faulty,  and  may  need  to  be  improved.  But  the  law  of 
progress  cannot  be  changed.  Then,  if  it  must,  let  it  come. 
Let  the  waters  be  troubled,  if  God  so  wills ;  not  super- 
ficially, but  to  their  lowest  depths.  Let  there  be  discus- 
sions and  controversies  upon  all  subjects,  both  sacred  and 
profane,  and  good  shall  come  out  of  evil ;  the  truth  shall 
be  brought  to  light,  and  the  just  cause  shall  triumph.  Who 
can  doubt  the  issue  ?  The  lover  of  truth  will  not  fear. 
The  friends  of  justice  and  -right  will  have  nothing  to  appre- 
hend. The  bad  cause  alone  can  be  endangered ;  and  who 
would  wish  it  to  succeed  ? 

W. 
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This  question  is  often  asked  by  parents,  amid  the  anxie- 
ties and  perplexities  of  parental  discipline.  How  can  I 
teach  my  children  obedience,  and  train  them  up  to  good 
affections  and  useful  lives  ?     A  few  hints  on  these  points 
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are  here  submitted,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  lead  at  least 
to  some  thought. 

"  You  have  a  remarkable  government  over  your  child, 
madam,^^  said  a  gentleman  to  a  young  mother,  whose  little  j 

child,  creeping  across  the  floor,  had  turned  its  course  from  j 

the  fender  in  obedience  to  its  mother^s  uplifted  finger.  I 

It  need   not  be   remarkable,  if  all  mothers,  instead  of         ' 
making  mere  pla3rthings  of  their  infants,  would  takb  a  little 
pains  to  teach  them  that  what  they  require  of  them  must 
be  done.     Then,  as  they  grow  older,  there  would  not  be 
such  scenes  as  this,  which  are  now  too  common. 

"  No,  Lucy,  you  must  not  go  out  to  play  now  ;  it  is  too 
warm." 

"  Yes,  mother,  do."  (In  a  drawling  tone,  and  leaning 
persuasively  across  her  lap.)     "  I  want  to." 

"  No,  dear." 

"O  p-l-e-a-s-e!" 

"  No,  darling,  I  had  rather  you  would  not." 

'5  O  yes  !  I  want  to." 

"  No."     (Very  gently,  and  looking  half  ready  to  yield.) 

"Yes;  I  shall!  I  want  to!  I  must!  (In  a  decided 
ton0.) 

"  No,  love,  don't  go.     Mind  mother,  now." 

"  Yes  ;  I  'm  going.     I  am  !  " 

(No  notice  taken  of  it.) 

(Again.)     "  I  am,  mother.    I  am  going." 

**  No,  Lucy  ;  mother  has  told  you  no.  You  cannot  go." 
(A  little  more  firmly,  yet  not  decidedly.) 

Then  follows  a  little  crying ;  then  a  bribe  from  the 
mother,  which  avails  nothing ;  and  so  it  goes  on  till  a  vic- 
tory is  gained  on  one  side  or  the  other,  (and  it  really 
makes  little  difference  which,  for  after  such  a  questioning 
of  authority,  the  parent's  influence  for  the  future  must  be 
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very  weak,)  and  the  mother  turns  to  her  guest,  who  has 
perhaps  witnessed  with  astonishment  the  whole  scene,  and, 
as  if  half  ashamed  of  her  weakne3s,  apologizes :  ''  Lucy 
is  so  nervous  that  it  is  impossible  to  goyem  her  like  other 
children/' 

It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  hear  a  parent  speak  in 
this  way.  "  I  let  Johnny  sit  up  till  we  go  to  bed.  It  is  n't 
good  for  him,  I  know ;  but  the  poor  child  is  so  nervous  (he 
inherits  it  from  his  grandfather)  that  it  would  make  him 
really  ill  to  force  him  to  go  before.  He 's  never  fond  of 
being  alone." 

What  a  poor  preparation  for  a  struggle  with  the  rough 
world,v  the  world  which  makes  no  allowance  for  nerves  and 
delicate  feelings !  What  an  insufficient  foundation  for  self- 
conquest  !  If  such  a  father  and  mother  be  permitted  to  look 
discrimbatingly  upon  their  son's  manhood,  will  there  not  be 
bitter  regrets  that  he  was  not  early  hardened  and  strength- 
ened against  himself? 

But  too  great  severity  is  as  hurtful  as  over-indulgence. 
Authority  may  by  this  means  become  of  no  avail.  No 
mother  who  is  really  an:(ious  about  the  welfare  of  her 
children  will  require  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  of 
them  while  they  are  too  young  to  understand  right  from 
wrong ;  but  it  is  equally  undesirable  at  any  time  in  their 
lives  to  draw  the  rein  too  tightly. 

I  have  seen  such  petty  commands  so  constantly  issued 
by  faithful,  well-meaning  parents,  that  the  children,  though 
possessed  of  a  large  share  of  afiection,  have  at  last  ceased 
to  regard  them  at  all ;  not  from  any  feeling  of  disrespect, 
or  desire  to  disobey,  but  merely  through  force  of  habit,  and 
having  found  it  impossible  to  answer  all  the  demands,  and 
becoming  gradually  hardened  to  disregard  all  alike. 

Exact  from  children  of  any  age  as  little  disagreeable 
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obedience  as  possible,  and  it  will  always  follow,  of  course, 
tbat  what  is  required  will  be  too  important  not  to  be  en- 
forced, and  therefore  firmness  on  our  side  and  ready  obedi- 
ence on  theirs  will  be  the  consequence. 

Although  constant  care  and  watchfulness  is  more  than 
ever  necessary,  a  perceptibly  close  government  must  not 
be  held  over  young  men  and  women,  particularly  at  that 
age  when  they  feel  their  importance  most.  It  is  especiallj 
annoying  to  them  to  be  directed  and  ruled  in  trifles. 

That  girl  of  nineteen  must  feel  a  strong  afiection  for  her 
mother,  and  possess  a  sweet  disposition  indeed,  who  will, 
with  perfect  gOod  temper,  bear  to  be  told  day  after  day  to 
make  trifling  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  her  dress. 
And  that  son  must  have  a  high  appreciation  of  his  father's 
regard  for  his  welfare,  who,  at  the  same  age,  will  stand 
meekly  to  be  catechized,  whenever  he  has  arranged  his 
dawning  moustache,  placed  an  eye-glass  before  eyes  guilt- 
less of  defective  vision,  and  without  permission  gallanted 
a  fair  friend  to  an  evening  concert 

But  by  forbearance  and  gentleness,  win  their  love,  with 
their  respect.  Show  yourself  companionable  notwithstand- 
ing your  difference  in  age ;  and  though  they  may  naturally 
desire  a  little  harmless  freedom,  they  will  come  to  you  for 
advice,  and  bring  home  a  frank  account  of  their  pleasures 
and  pursuits  abroad,  for  the  children  of  such  parents  will 
rarely  have  anything  to  conceal. 

If  they  occasionally  take  to  themselves  hurtful  freedom, 
do  not  scold  them ;  nothing  is  so  galling  to  youth  as  being 
treated  like  wilful  childhood.  Appeal  to  them  as  rational 
bemgs,  capable  of  affection  and  discernment ;  or,  still  bet- 
ter, as  men  and  women,  who  have  a  position  to  attain  ana 
retain  in  the  world.  A  call  upon  the  nobler  parts  of 
human  nature  very  seldom  fails  of  meeting  with  response. 
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I  have  hef&rd  a  grown-up  daughter  rudely  told  to  hold  her 
tongue,  because,  naturally  interested  in  the  subject,  she  had 
ventured  a  remonstrance  or  remark  while  her  excited 
father  was  scolding  one  of  her  brothers  or  sisters.  Such 
cases  are  not,  I  hope,  of  common  occurrence,  for  they  only 
serve  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  reproved,  and  dero« 
gate  from  the  dignity  of  the  reprover.  No  afler  indulgence 
from  the  parent  will  entirely  heal  the  wound  thus  made. 

Come  clearly  to  the  conclusion  whether  a  desired  indul- 
gence is  proper  for  a  child  or  not ;  if  so,  grant  it  without 
delay ;  if  not,  gently  but  firmly  deny  it.  It  is  best  to  say 
simply,  "  Do  this,"  or  "  Do  not  do  that" ;  be  sure  that  he 
thoroughly  understands  your  commands,  and  then,  if  pos- 
sible, leave  him  to  act  freely.  Should  he  choose  to  disobey, 
say  bitt  little  to  him  at  the  time  ;  but  when  next  he  seeks 
some  favoT  of  you,  refuse  it,  giving  him  to  understand  your 
motive.  If  the  child  be  too  young  to  carry  his  reasoning 
powers  so  far,  place  him,  as  soon  as  he  has  disobeyed,  in 
a  comer  of  the  room,  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

If  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  his  disobedience, 
as,  for  instance,  playing  with  fire,  it  is  well  to  substitute 
some  amusement  which  shall  divert  his  mind,  and  make 
him  forget  his  intentions. 

Avoid,  if  possible,  corporal  punishment,  which  may  seem 
to  produce,  and  that  very  quickly,  the  desired  effect.  It 
may  intimidate  the  child  so  that  he  will  not  dare  to  repeal 
the  offence,  but  at  the  same  time  it  too  often  exasperates 
him,  and,  by  injuring  the  temper,  does  far  greater  harm  than 
would  balance  the  benefit  derived  from  a  prevention  of  the 
fault. 

Industry  possesses  a  much  larger  share  of  the  world's 
good  opinion,  than  many  qualities  which  full  as  much  merit 
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regard.  But  it  indeed  well  deserves  consideration ;  for  the 
child  who  has  learned  to  prefer  occupation  to  idleness  will 
never  seek  forbidden  pleasures,  and  oflen  avoids  them 
when  thrown  in  his  path. 

^^  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do,^^  is 
no  empty  jingle,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  diverting  a 
child  from  injurious  tastes  and  pursuits,  than  that  of  pro- 
curing for  him  "some  agreeable  occupation,  —  something 
that  he  will  consider  useful. 

A  great  share  of  the  secret  of  success,  if  secret  it  can  be 
called,  lies  in  that  word,  useful.  A  well-known  writer 
says :  "  There  is  no  greater  pleasure  you  can  give  chil- 
dren, especially  female  children,  than  to  make  them  feel 
that  they  are  already  of  value  in  the  world,  and  serviceable 
as  well  as  protected.^^ 

There  are  many  ways  of  inculcating,  or  endeavoring 
to  inculcate,  industry.  It  is  among  the  most  common 
things  in  the  world  to  hear  it  said,  "  Do  get  your  sew- 
ing ;  how  can  you  be  so  idle  I  You  never  do  anything 
but  lounge  about.''  Or,  "  Come  and  sit  here  beside  me, 
and  don't  get  up  until  you  have  finished  hemming  that 
handkerchief."  Or,  to  the  boy  deeply  engaged  in  watch- 
ing the  motions  of  a  fly  on  the  window-pane,  "  Get  a  book 
and  read ;  how  much  time  you  are  wasting ! "  Perhaps 
the  words  take  effect  for  the  moment,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  one  single  instance  was  ever  known  where  habits  of 
industry  were  thus  formed. 

There  are  some  children  so  constitutionally  languid  ana 
inert,  that  no  such  plan  would  succeed  with  them.  I  should 
appeal  to  the  affections  and  sympathies  of  such.  ^^^^ 
them  something  to  do  for  a  sick  or  poor  person,  let  them 
receive  their  expressions  of  gratitude  themselves,  and  a 
pleasant  association  will  be  connected  with  the  effort  they 
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make.  This  repeated  once  or  twice  will  call  from  them 
voluntary  offers  of  assistance.  Your  little  girl  will  soon 
wish  to  give  up  an  hour^s  play  to  assist  you  in  making  a 
child^s  frock,  and  your  little  boy  will  before  long  ask  to  1^ 
permitted  to  carry  a  bundle  to  a  poor  woman,  that  he  may 
merit  some  share  of  the  pleasure  caused  by  their  comfort 
and  gratitude ;  but  at  the  same  time  care  must  be  taken 
that  too  frequent  calls  be  not  made  upon  this  feeling,  for 
fear  of  wearying  their  good-nature,  or  causing  a  taste  for 
flattery  to  take  the  place  of  a  sincere  desire  to  do  good. 

We  must  vary  the  motive.  "  Finish  this  neckcloth  be- 
fore father  comes  home,  it  will  surprise  him  so " ;  or,  **  I 
wonder  whether  you  could  fill  this  basket  with  chips  before 
I  finish  this  seam,^^  —  will  often  wonderfully  quicken  the 
fingers ;  and  many  faults  in  temper  may  be  attributed  to 
having  nothing  to  do.  The  child  is  thrown  back  upon  his 
own  wearying  thoughts,  or,  what  is  worse,  seeks  amuse- 
ment, if  it  is  permitted  him,  in  exciting  entertainments 
which  cannot  be  continually  supplied  ;  and  in  the  interval 
he  becomes  fretful,  peevish,  and  even  violent,  if  his  inclina- 
tions are  thwarted. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  feared  of  a  child  who  loves  to 
read ;  for,  occupied  with  his  book,  he  will  feel  little  desire 
for  other  amusements,  especially  those  inconsistent  with 
his  parents'  wishes,  and  an  interesting  story  will  oAen  in- 
duce him  to  leave  his  comrades  when  their  noisy  sports 
break  into  t[uarrel8  and  become  distasteful  to  him. 

This  love  of  reading  is  not  altogether  a  natural  taste. 
Though  many  children  possess  it  without  pains  on  the  part 
of  others  to  impart  it,  and  though  no  two  possess  it  in  an 
equal  degree,  in  many  cases,  if  not  invariably,  it  may  be 
inspired  by  judicious  management ;  such  as  reading  aloud 
to  the  child  before  he  is  able  to  read  for  himself,  or  leav- 
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ing  a  story  in  its  most  interesting  part  for  him  to  finish,  if 
he  is  able  ;  and  it  will  almost  invariably  happen,  that,  if  he 
can  persuade  no  one  else  to  do  it,  he  will  finish  it  himself 
rather  than  lose  the  story ;  but  we  must  not  leave  too 
much  for  him,  as,  unless  he  can  read  fluently,  it  fatigues 
him,  and  much  of  the  interest  is  lost. 

It  has  been  found  very  useful  in  imparting  such  a  taste, 
to  place  a  little  bookcase  in  his  room,  filled  with  hoob 
which  he  can  call  his  own,  made  attractive  by  pictures  and 
neat  bindings.  The  pleasure  derived  from  their  possession 
will  induce  him  frequently  to  take  them  down  for  exami- 
nation ;  the  pictures  attract  him,  and  the  next  inducemeot  is 
to  find  out  what  they  represent.  By  a  little  such  manage- 
ment, provided  always  no  deceit  is  used,  a  love  of  reading 
has  been  and  can  be  inculcated,  and  the  taste  will  prove  a 
source  of  the  greatest  enjoyment  through  life,  and  a  safe- 
guard against  dangerous  temptations. 

I  have  used  the  general  term  readings  but  I  do  not  call 
the  perusal  of  the  empty  printing  (I  cannot  call  it  litera- 
ture) of  the  present  day  reading ;  that  requires  the  exer- 
tion of  no  single  faculty,  and  it  would  be  better  that  children 
should  utterly  waste  day  afler  day  than  fill  their  minds  with 
thoughts  that  should  never  be  there,  and  prepare  them  to 
be  disgusted  with  this  commonplace  world,  which  all  who 
live  in  must  be  more  or  less  fettered  to,  —  unfitted  for  the 
duties  which  must  be  required  of  them,  deprived  of  the 
power  of  appreciating  the  beauties  with  which  the  world  is 
filled,  and  causing  them  to  repine  even  while  partaking  of 
the  bounties  spread  out  around  them.  Look  to  it,  mothers, 
that  you  set  your  children  no  example  in  this.  Instil  into 
their  nainds,  if  possible  (and  possible  I  think  it  is),  a  true 
taste  for  reading ;  —  for  poetry,  that  the  commonest  things  in 
nature  may  appear  beautiful,  that  the  loveliest  qualities  of 
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the  mind  may  be  stirred  within  them  ;  for  the  biographies 
of  great,  and  especially  good  nnen,  that  the  noblest  aspira- 
tions of  their  hearts  may  be  awakened.  For  instance,  what 
young  girl  could  rise  from  a  faithful  perusal  of  the  life 
of  Mrs.  Ware,  and  not  feel  that  there  was  some  place  for 
her  in  the  world,  —  some  mission  to  fulfil, —  not  feel  re- 
freshed and  invigorated,  and  ready  to  begin  life  as  it  were 
anew,  looking  on  its  common  duties  as  precious  opportuni- 
ties ?  How  different  this  feeling  from  the  languid  desire 
to  shut  out  all  the  world,  —  the  feeling  with  which  she  would 
close  a  common  novell  over  which  she  has  wasted  hours ! 

Temper  is  the  most  common  of  all  faults,  shared  alike 
by  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  moral  and  immoral ;  even 
those  who  pride  themselves  on  their  exemplary  character 
are  as  liable  as  any  to  fall  into  the  snare.  It  is  the  cause 
of  more  unhappiness  in  the  world  than  misfortunes,  illness, 
and  death  together.  The  parent  is  often  too  subject  to 
passion  to  be  able  to  conquer  it  in  a  child.  A  box  on  the 
ear  from  an  exasperated  father  never  cooled  an  angry  son, 
a  violent  shake  from  an  excited  mother  never  drove  away 
angry  feelings. 

Ordinary  punishments  too  often  tend  to  the  same  result. 
A  child  knows,  though  he  may  not  express  it,  that  when  he 
is  violently  whipped  or  petulantly  slapped,  it  is  done  more 
in  revenge  than  for  punishment ;  and  the  words,  **  Go  to 
bed  without  your  supper,  miss ! "  spoken  in  a  loud,  angry 
tone,  will  only  through  fear  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
ofience;  no  sense  of  duty  will  be  awakened,  no  feeling  of 
filial  regard. 

Just  as  inefficacious  are  unexecuted  threats,  spoken  in 
the  heat  of  passion.  "  Don't  you  ever  do  that  again ;  if 
you  do  I  will  whip  you ! "  —  produces  no  good  result.  The 
child  repeats  the  offence  partly  to  test  the  effect,  the  parent 
is  in  a  different  mood,  ahd  no  notice  is  taken  of  it. 
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If  corporal  puoishment  must  be  resorted  to,  be  sure  that 
the  child  clearly  perceives  that  you  are  not  angry  with  him, 
ooly  grieved.  Then  let  the  punishment  be  proportioned  to 
the  real  repentance  of  the  culprit,  not  to  the  ofience ;  for 
you  wish  to  forget  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  push 
on  to  those  things  which  are  before.  You  only  punish  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  fault,  and  if  that  end  is  already 
gained,  where  is  the  benefit  of  punishment  ? 

In  these  great  matters  of  temper,  example  is  all  impor- 
tant ;  a  loving,  gentle,  forbearing  disposition,  exhibited  by 
a  father  or  mother,  will  go  further  to  foster  the  same  dis- 
position in  a  child,  than  volumes  of  precepts  and  a  life 
spent  in  correction. 

Of  all  kinds  of  temper,  obstinacy  is  the  most  difficult  to 
manage.    Any  trace  of  it  in  the  preceptor  is  almost  sure 
to  influence  the  pupil ;  and  yet  firmness  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable in  government  of  any  kind  ;  the  line  of  separation 
is  very  faint     Prevention  in  this  case  is  certainly  better 
than  cure.    Obstinacy  is  almost  invariably  taught  by  forcing 
a  child  to  divert  his  mind  instantly  from  what  engrosses  it. 
"  George,  stop  whistling ! "     If  we  are  not  instantly  obeyed, 
we  impatiently  repeat  the  command,  when  perhaps  he  can- 
not at  once  banish  the  tune  from  his  mind.     He  is  called 
obstinate,  when  perhaps  we  are  at  this  very  time  teaching 
him  the  first  lesson.      ^^  Georgie,  you   may  look  at  the 
pictures  in  the  great  book,  if  you  will  be  very  careful,^'  or 
''Come  and  look  at  this  pretty  little  flag,"  or  anything  to 
divert  the  mind,  and  suggest  a  new  train  of  thought,  woala 
have  worked  wonders.     Nothing  is  harder  than  to  eradicate 
that  obstinacy.     Punishments  may  for  a  time  repress  the 
difl[iculty,  but  when  all  restraint  is  removed,  as  it  must  be 
sooner  or  later,  two  hydra-heads  take  the  place  of  one. 
Rewards  are  scarcely  more  eflicacious ;  they  appeal  to  the 
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lower  qualities  of  human  nature,  and  if  submission  is  once 
bought,  a  higher  price  will  be  set  upon  it  a  second  time. 
An  appeal  to  their  noblest  feelings  answers  the  best  pur- 
pose. First,  be  sure  that  the  child  is  not  in  the  right ;  con- 
vince him  that  you  have  no  self-interested  motives  in 
desiring  him  to  yield ;  show  him  his  fault ;  appeal  to  his 
sense  of  duty,  his  love  of  God,  and  if  each  fail,  his  affec- 
tion for  yourself ;  and  the  child  must  be  hardened  indeed  if 
you  do  not  succeed. 

In  some  children  there  is  a  natural  truthfulness,  which 
makes  it  unnecessary  even  to  point  out  the  wickedness  of 
falsehood  ;  while  in  others  there  seems  to  run  a  crooked 
vein  of  deception,  tinging  every thng  they  do  or  say. 
In  these  latter  your  example,  your  real  abhorrence 
of  deceit  in  every  shape,  will  be  very  effectual.  Con- 
vince them  also  how  great  an  aversion  God  feels  towards 
anything  but  perfect  tnith;  that  he  sees  their  inmost 
thoughts,  and  judges  all  by  what  they  really  are,  not  what 
they  seem.  And  by  all  means  remove  from  them  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  fear ;  for  if  a  child  is  never  afraid  to 
tell  the  truth,  one  half  the  inducements  to  falsehood  are 
gone. 

In  very  young  children  their  imagination  often  runs 
away  with  them.  Th^y  will  tell  of  events  which  never 
took  place,  and  accurately  describe  as  their  own  toys 
which  they  never  possessed.  This  is  not  falsehood,  but 
will  soon  lead  to  it  if  not  checked.  By  all  means  do  not 
encourage  them,  however  entertaining  they  may  be  ;  but, 
according  to  their  understanding,  show  them  the  difference 
between  a  fancy  sketch,  understood  beforehand  not  to  be 
true,  and  an  assertion  that  every  one  is  to  believe.  An 
infinite  amount  of  anxiety  in  after  life  may  thus  be  saved. 

In  many  families  selfishness  is  the  predominant  fault ;  a 
25* 
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sank  weed  choking  many  fragmnt  flowers.  Mothers  aie 
self-sacriflcing  creatures,  and  yield  to  their  children  too 
oAen  for  their  real  good.  It  would  seem  that  here  a  good 
example  fails  in  its  effect,  but  if  it  is  an  example  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  every  one,  instead  of  for  a  darling  child,  it  will 
not  be  in  vain.  Every  really  distinguished  act  of  which 
a  child  is  witness  leaves  an  impression  on  his  mind,  which 
may  grow  fainter,  perhaps  very  faint,  but  can  never  be 
effaced.  It  is  much  better  that  these  ^lent  influences 
should  surround  him,  and  cause  very  gradually,  almost  im- 
perceptibly, the  desired  eflect,  than  that  constant  commands 
and  exhortations  should  be  resorted  to,  which  always  weaiy 
and  seldom  improve  him,  because  they  tend  to  turn  his 
thoughts  towards  himself,  and  annihilate  the  greatest  charm 
of  childhood,  and  indeed  of  every  age,  self-forgetfulness. 
Seek  as  much  as  possible  to  prevent  his  thoughts  centring 
on  himself. 

A  popular  authoress  says:  *^Let  us  be  content  with 
nature,  or  rather  let  us  never  exchange  simplicity  for  affec- 
tation«  Nothing  ruins  young  people  more,  than  to  be 
watched  continually  about  their  feelings;  to  have  their 
countenances  scrutinized,  the  degree  of  their  sensibility 
measured,  by  the  surveying  eye  of  the  unmerciful  spectator. 
Under  the  constraint  of  such  examinations  they  can  think 
of  nothing  but  that  they  are  looked  at,  and  feel  nothing  but 
shame  or  apprehension,  and  they  are  afraid  to  lay  their 
minds  open  lest  they  should  be  convicted  of  some  deficiency 
of  feeling.  On  the  contrary,  the  children  who  /are  not  in 
dread  of  this  sentimental  inquisition  speak  their  minds,  the 
whole  truth,  without  effort  or  disguise.  They  lay  open  their 
hearts  and  tell  their  thoughts  as  they  rise,  with  a  simplicity 
which  would  not  fear  to  enter  even  the  palace  of  truth." 

This  power  of  self-forgetfulness  is  often  utterly  destroyed, 
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at  an  early  age,  by  that  pernicious  practice  of  giving  the 
opinion  of  other  people  as  an  inducement  to  do  right 
"  What  will  grandmother  say  if  you  do  that  ?  "  or,  still 
worse,  *'  You  must  always  tell  the  truth ;  nobody  loves  a 
najighty  girl  who  does  not  tell  the  truth.  What  would  Mrs. 
Grundy  say,  if  she  heard  you  tell  such  a  story  ?  "  Thus 
doing  a  double  injury,  substituting,  instead  of  the  noble 
desire  of  doing  right,  a  thirst  for  the  praise  of  others,  and 
leaving,  in  the  place  of  a  lovely  self-forgetfulness,  a  tempta- 
tion to  hypocrisy  which  will  embitter  the  whole  life. 

I  have  spoken  of  what  I  consider  the  most  important 
points  in  the  moral  education  of  a  child,  and  all  the  illus- 
tratioos  I  have  made  use  of  are  facts  which  have  come 
under  my  own  observation.  .  Theii'e  are  many  things 
which  here  must  be  entirely  left  out  of  sight,  but  which  in 
practice  will  of  course  be  attended  to,  if  the  three  great 
requisites  are  regarded ;  namely,  a  distinct  and  permanent 
idea  of  Grod ;  a  hold  on  their  a£[ections ;  a  good  example. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  certain  rules  systematically 
laid  down  can  be  infallible  in  the  government  of  children, 
because  no  two  are  alike,  and  there  are  many  beside  home 
influences  which  tend  to  form  the  character.  They  cannot 
be  kept  entirely  from  the  world.  They  must  have  friends 
and  companions  who  are  comparative  strangers  to  the 
parents,  and  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  so.  Who  would 
choose  that  a  son  or  daughter  should  live  and  die  in  per- 
fect innocency^  even  if  possible  ?  How  much  more  glorious 
to  fight  the  good  fight,  and,  resolutely  conquering  tempta- 
tion, go  down  to  the  grave  like  a  warrior,  covered  with 
honorable  scars  of  victory,  and  meriting  one  word  upon 
our  tombstone, —  Virtuous !  Virtue  stands  above  innocen- 
cy  in  God^s  kingdom. 

A  parent's  influence  extends  far,  but  it  still  has  limits, 
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and  the  most  faithfuL  mother  possible  cannot  be  sure  that 
her  son  will  be  a  perfect  man.  Still,  no  effort  on  her  part 
is  ever  entirely  wasted.  The  good  seed  may  lie  long 
dormant,  but  it  never  wholly  dies,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  every  parental  precept  and  example  takes  e£^t, 
though  that  e£^t  may  not  equal  the  expectation. 

James  Montgomery  relates  the  following  anecdote  in  re- 
gard to  himself. 

^^Not  long  since,  some  rascals  broke  into  my  bouse, 
whilst  I  was  delivering  an  address  at  a  chapel  in  Sheffield, 
and  stole,  among  other  things,  a  silver  inkstand,  which  had 
been  presented  me  by  the  ladies  of  Sheffield.  A  few  days 
after  my  loss,  a  box  came  directed  to  me,  and  on  opening 
it,  lo  1  there  was  the  missing  inkstand,  and  a  note  in  which 
the  writer  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  entered  my 
house  and  abstracted  it.  The  thief  said  that  his  mother 
had  taught  him  some  of  my  verses  when  he  was  a  child, 
and  seeing  my  name  upon  the  inkstand,  he  first  became 
aware  whose  house  he  had  entered,  and  was  so  stung  with 
remorse  that  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  restored  my 
property,  hoping  God  would  forgive  him.'* 

Montgomery  adds  :  ^^  This  was  the  greatest  compli- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  that  I  ever  had  paid  me."  But  it  seems 
to  me  rather  a  tribute  to  the  mother  who  taught  the  verses, 
than  to  the  man  who  wrote  them,  and  could  that  mother 
have  known  of  the  deed,  she  would  not  have  felt  that  all 
her  early  lessons  were  lost. 
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A  SMALL  volume,  recently  published  by  a  lady  of  strong 
Calyinistic  principles,  contains  many  valuable  suggestions 
under  a  title  similar  to  the  one  I  have  chosen  for  these 
thoughts.  The  writer  deems  it  very  important  that  profes- 
sors of  religion  should  bear  about  with  them,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, a  sense  of  their  responsibility  as  such,  and 
omit  no  opportunity  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  wisdom  and 
truth.  Now,  while  I  would  by  no  means  advocate  the 
indelicacy  with  which  many  persons  obtrude  their  peculiar 
views  upon  those  of  an  opposite  faith,  I  think  that  too  great 
diffidence  in  the  matter  oAen  causes  us  to  neglect  those 
golden  opportunities  which  are  afforded  to  us  so  directly 
from  the  hand  of  Providence,  and  which,  if  rightly  im- 
proved, might  have  tended  to  the  arrest  of  some  sinful  fel- 
low-being, and,  possibly,  to  his  ultimate  restoration  to  \ih 
and  peace.  Shall  we  dare  assume  so  fearful  a  responsi- 
bility, and  be  called  to  answer  in  the  last  day  the  momen- 
tous question,  "  Where  is  thy  brother? '' 

I  fear  that  Christians  scarcely  realize  the  importance  of 
manifesting,  under  all  circumstances,  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple, a  sincere  respect  for  subjects  of  a  sacred  nature, — for 
the  Scriptures,  for  the  Sabbath  and  its  holy  services,  and 
for  the  Sunday  school,  with  its  influences  so  full  of  hope 
for  the  Church.  Especially  is  this  watchflilness  incumbent 
upon  us  Unitarian  Christians,  surrounded  as  we  always 
are  by  those  who  receive  their  own  opinions  rather  from 
tradition  than  conviction,  and  by  others  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  us  with  righteous  horror,  and  to  watch 
carefully  for  defects  in  our  armor.  With  all  such  persons 
let  us  prove  our  fidelity  to  the  precious  inheritance  which 
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Grod  has  given  us ;  ever  maiDtainiDg  its  strictly  Scriptaral 
character  and  its  entire  sufficiency  for  the  regulation  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  the  solemnity  of  its  teachings  with 
regard  to  the  life  **  beyond  the  vale." 

There  is  also  a  class  of  persons  whom  we  often  meet, 
who,  deeply  interested  in  all  these  lofty  themes,  are  desir- 
ous to  make  them  the  subject  of  conversation.  Here,  too, 
is  an  opportunity  which  we  may  not  lose.  Let  us  listen 
candidly  and  respectfully  to  the  expression  of  their  feelings 
and  hopes,  and  rather  invite  than  discourage  a  free  inter- 
change of  thought,  and  be  ever  ready  to  meet  them  in  a 
fair  ai^ument  In  all  such  encounters,  while  we  may  not 
hope  to  convince  by  proofs  drawn  from  Scripture  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  read  the  Bible  by  the  light  of  their 
creed,  and  to  substitute  for  reason  the  time-hallowed  phrase- 
ology of  their  catechism,  yet  we  may  and  should  always 
leave  an  impression  upon  their  minds  that  our  religious 
opinions  are  the  result  of  deep  thought  and  an  honest 
examination  of  all  the  evidence  in  the  case ;  and,  more- 
over, that  they  constitute  our  most  precious  treasure,  —  one 
for  which  we  are  cheerfully  willing  to  labor  and  to  make 
such  sacrifices  as  its  promotion  may  require. 

I  have  sometimes  been  pained  to  witness  the  reluctance 
which  Unitarians  manifest  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  when 
it  really  seemed  as  if  they  felt  that  an  apology  was  de- 
manded from  them  for  daring  to  differ  in  opinion  from 
their  Trinitarian  brethren,  and  as  if  withal  they  felt  a  little 
mortified  at  belonging  to  a  sect  which  could  not  number  so 
many  adherents  as  that  of  their  opponents.  If  these  things 
are  common  among  our  denomination,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  it  should  be  approached,  in  some  instances,  with 
contempt,  and  that  the  sincerity  of  our  profession  should  be 
questioned.     Possibly  the  prevalence  of  this  lukewarm  and 
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hesitating  spirit  in  some  quarters^  may  account  in  part  for 
the  fact,  that  those  courageous  and  powerful  expositions  of 
our  theology  which  are  given  to  the  public  from  time  to 
time  by  our  most  eminent  clergymen  have  earned  for 
them  the  enviable  title  of  ^^ Orthodox^'  men,  altogether 
in  advance  of  their  denomination  in  piety  and  zeal ;  in 
fact,  quite  separated  from  it  and  identified  with  those  who 
had  previously  monopolized  those  Christian  graces. 

To  the  female  members  of  our  body,  as  well  as  to  their 
fathers  and  brothers,  is  allotted,  I  think,  an  important  work 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Master.  In  view  of  this,  let  them 
improve  the  opportunities  for  religious  culture  with  which 
we,  as  a  sect,  are  so  highly  favored,  and  hold  their  faith  so 
intelligently,  that,  in  the  chances  and  changes  of  life,  it  may 
not  be  so  easily  relinquished  as  it  too  often  has  been.  Said 
a  young  friend  who  had  found  a  temporary  home  among 
Trinitarians,  ''I  never  knew  what  religion  was  until  I 
embraced  the  faith  of  these  friends,  and  I  have  recently 
made  a  public  profession  of  it.^'  For  this  state  of  things  I 
could  find  no  apology,  for  I  knew  that  she  had  sat  for  years 
under  the  tninistrations  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
clergymen,  who  devoted  himself  most  assiduously  to  the 
instruction  of  his  people  upon  points  of  doctrine,  as  well  as 
to  exhortations  to  practical  fidelity.  Other  instances  I  have 
known  of  young  females,  who  have  left  their  homes  to  be 
employed  as  teachers,  and  have  yielded  themselves  up  as 
ready  converts  to  the  various  Trinitarian  sects  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  These  things  could  not  have  oc- 
curred, it  seems  to  me,  if  they  had  examined  for  them- 
selves the  foundations  of  the  faith  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  in  their  early  years,  and  had  given  to  religion 
only  the  same  degree  of  attention  which  they  ('evote  to 
other  subjects  of  inquiry. 
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In  view  of  such  cases  as  I  have  adverted  to,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  vast  numbers  in  our  country  who  have  never 
heard  of  our  views  of  truth,  I  heartily  rejoice  in  the  enter- 
prise recently  commenced  of  establishing  a  ^^  Book  Fund," 
by  means  of  which  works  may  be  cheaply  published  and 
extensively  circulated  which  shall  explain  our  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  I  am  glad  to 
learn  that  so  cordial  a  response  has  thus  far  been  made  to 
our  appeal  for  funds  for  this  great  object,  and  trust  that  the 
work  will  never  be  allowed  to  languish  for  want  of  that  sup- 
port which  we  can  so  readily  give,  if  we  rightly  appreciate 
its  importance. 

J. 
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II. 

My  Friend, — 
If  in  my  first  letter  I  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  ques- 
tion between  us  is,  first  of  all,  a  question  of  fact,  and  that 
the  evidence  by  which  it  is  proved  is  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  sustains  other  historical  facts,  the  next  step 
will  be  to  exhibit  that  evidence.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  make 
no  attempt  at  completeness,  nor  go  much  into  details.  If 
you  wish,  or  are  willing,  to  examine  systematically  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  you  can  easily  go  to  those  great  store- 
houses, —  the  works  of  Lardner,  Paley,  and  the  like.  And 
if  you  want  something  more  fresh, — as  in  these  days  of 
novelty  and  taste  few  have  the  patience  to  go  very  deeply 
or  thoroughly  into  such  taatters,—  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
admirable  Lectures  of  President  Hopkins  of  Williams  Col- 
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lege,  and  Dr.  Palfrey  of  Cambridge,  delivered  before  the 
^^  Lowell  Institute,^'  in  Boston,  a  few  years  ago,  and  since 
published.  Nor  should  any  fair  inquirer  fail  to  read  Mr. 
Norton's  volumes  on  the  ^^  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels.'^ 
But  if  you  think  it  too  much  trouble  to  read  such  large 
books,  while  I  warn  you  of  the  peril  of  slighting  so  momen* 
tous  a  question  on  account  of  the  trouble  or  time  it  may 
cost,  I  will  endeavor  to  set  before  you  a  few  simple  facts 
which  dannot  be  denied,  and  yet  cannot  be  admitted  with- 
out admitting  a  great  deal  more. 

In  the  first  place,  Christianity,  as  it  stands  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  a  present  reality.  It  exists,  and  its  existence 
is  to  be  accounted  for.  As  a  palpable ,  fact,  as  a  vast  insti- 
tution, as  the  professed  faith  of  civilized  nations,  as  the 
established  religion  of  a  great  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
cherished  trust  and  inward  life  of  countless  multitudes  of 
men,  the  existence  of  Christianity  is  a  present  reality. 

In  the  second  place,  this  religion  is  a  reality  of  the  past,  as 
well  as  the  present.  You  know  very  well  that,  in  the  form  in 
which  we  hold  Chrbtianity,  it  is  at  the  very  least,  and  posi« 
tively,  fifteen  hundred  years  old.  I  name  that  period  as  tak- 
ing us  back  without  dispute  to  Constantino,  who  enthroned 
Christianity,  as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  about 
three  hundred  years  after  the  alleged  time  of  Christ.  Here 
is  a  fact  as  unquestionable  as  any  belonging  to  the  past. 
And  it  is  not  a  fact  of  mere  names  and  dates.  It  proves  not 
only  that  the  religion  then  existed,  and  was  deemed  of  suf*> 
ficient  importance  to  be  allied  with  the  power  of  an  empire, 
hot  it  proves  also  that  it  was  the  same  religion,  in  all  re- 
spects, that  we  now  have  in  the  Gospels.  For  the  historian 
Eusebius,  a  contemporary  and  trusted  friend  of  Constantino, 
gives  us  in  his  writings,  still  extant,  the  entire  canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  it  was  received  in  his  day.     He  enu* 
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merates  the  books,  speaks  of  them  as  known  to  all  the 
churches,  and  quotes  from  them  enough  to  show  that  they 
are  the  same  as  now ;  that  is,  essentially  the  same.  The 
difierences  are  slight,  and  weigh  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  agreement  of  the  large  number  of  manuscript 
copies  of  the  Greek  Gospels  still  in  existence,  and  easily 
compared  both  with  each  other  and  with  the  printed  ver- 
sion. 

This  last  is  an  important  as  well  as  unquestionable 
fact,  and  one  which  few  sceptics  appear  to  know  or  con- 
sider. Have  you  ever  considered  it  yourself,  or  known  it  ? 
I  mean  the  fact,  that  there  are  in  existence  more  than  six 
hundred,  if  not  seven  hundred,  manuscript  copies  of  the 
whole  or  portions  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Grospels,  made 
at  different  periods,  in  different  countries  of  Asia,  Europe, 
and  Africa ;  and,  beside  these,  many  manuscripts  of  an- 
cient versions  of  the  Gospels  entire,  written  in  the  different 
languages  of  those  different  countries  ;  and,  still  more,  many 
manuscripts  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  containing  large  quo- 
tations from  the  Gospels,  with  ancient  commentaries,  such 
as  those  of  Origen  in  the  third  century,  and  Chrysostom  in 
the  fourth.  Have  you  considered  that  all  these  different 
copies  of  parts  or  the  whole  of  the  Gospels,  so  early,  vari- 
ous, and  unconnected,  give  us  the  same  essential  text? 
This  proves  incontestably,  beyond  the  proof  that  yod  can 
find  for  the  authority  and  integrity  of  any  other  ancient 
writings,  that  these  writers  and  copiers  must  have  drawn 
from  one  original  manuscript,  one  and  the  same  Gospel. 
Mr.  Norton  says:  ^^  As  far  back  as  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends. Christians,  throughout  all  past  ages,  in  Syria,  in 
Alexandria,  at  Rome,  at  Carthage,  at  Constantinople,  and 
at  Moscow,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  have  all  used 
copies  of  each  of  the  Gospels  which  were  evidently  derived 
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from  one  original  manuscript,  and  necessarily  imply  that 
such  a  manuscript,  existing  as  their  archetype,  has  been 
faithfully  copied." 

Here  is  historical  and  moral  evidence,  not  only  of  the 
antiquity,  but  also  of  the  identity  and  purity,  of  the  Gospels, 
as  we  now  hold  them.  Nay,  you  may  almost  call  it  math- 
ematical proof.  For  while  these  Gospels  existed  only  in 
manuscript,  as  they  did  for  centuries,  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible for  any  single  transcriber  heedlessly  or  intentionally 
to  alter  all  the  copies,  or  any  large  number.  And  the  fact, 
which  we  ourselves  can  verify,  that  no  material  alteration 
or  variation  does  exist  in  any  of  them,  but  that  all  essen- 
tially agree,  though. made  without  the  possibility  of  collision 
or  even  comparison,  is  absolutely  conclusive  of.  the  exist- 
ence and  wide  prevalence  of  our  identical  Goispels  as  early 
as  the  second  century.  ^ 

Take  this  one  fact,  and  attempt  to  account  for  it  on  any 
other  supposition  than  the  reality  of  the  events  themselves 
recorded  in  the  Gospels  ias  having  occurred  at  the  time 
alleged.  In  other  words,  suppose  that  no  sueh  being  as 
Christ  existed,  taught,  wrought  miracles,  died,  and  rose 
again,  as  the  Gospels  say,  but  that  the  whole,  or  the  most 
vital  part,  was  invented,  —  a  fiction  or  forgery.  This  for- 
gery, then,  was  committed,  or  this  fiction  written  and  circu- 
lated, east  and  west,  as  early  as  Constantino  and  Eusebius. 
Those  men  and  their  times  were  about  as  far  removed  from 
the  alleged  time  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  as  we  are  from 
the  alleged  time  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Do  you 
believe  in  the  reality  of  that  Reformation  ?  Do  you  feel 
sure,  and  can  you  prove,  that  such  men  as  Luther  and 
Melancthon  ever  existed  ?  Suppose  them  not  to  have 
existed,  do  you  think  it  would  be  easy  to  invent  them,  and 
palm  them  and  their  accompanying  fictions  upon  the  ere- 
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dulity  of  the  world  at  this  time?  The  idea  is  absurd. 
You  feel  insulted  by  the  very  suggestion,  that  you  or  others 
could  be  so  cheated  in  regard  to  facts  interwoven  with  the 
whole  history  of  the  last  three  hundred  years.  Then  you 
ought  to  feel  equally  insulted,  and  know  that  you  may 
insult  others,  by  a  suggestion  of  the  possibility  that  the  Gos* 
pel  history  could  have  been  invented  within  two  or  three 
hundred  years  of  the  alleged  time  of  its  origin ;  or  could  have 
then  existed  in  the  form  it  did,  and  been  received  in  places 
and  countries  widely  separated,  as  a  genuine,  authentic 
record  of  facts,  unless  it  were  genuine  and  authentic. 

Carry  it  up  now  another  hundred  years,  and  there  stands 
Origen,  as  we  have  intimated,  bom  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  living  to  the  age  of 
seventy,  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day,  and  leaving 
writings  from  whose  still  extant  pages  can  be  shown,  not 
only  the  existence  and  wide  prevalence  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  their  harmony  with  ours  in  all  essen* 
tials.  Indeed,  if  the  Gospels  themselves  should  be  now 
lost  or  destroyed,  it  would  be  easy  to  restore  nearly  all  of 
Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  from  the  large  quotations  that 
Origen  made,  together  with  his  added  comments  upon  diffi- 
cult passages  and  mooted  questions.  How  much  nearer 
was  he  to  the  times  and  characters  of  which  he  wrote,  than 
is  our  own  historian,  Prescott,  to  those  which  he  describes ! 
Does  any  one  doubt  the  latter,  either  the  honesty  of  the 
man  or  the  reality  of  the  events  recorded  ?  The  cases 
are  not  parallel,  but  they  are  enough  alike,  as  to  evidence, 
to  strengthen  our  faith  in  the  Gospels,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  Origen  does  not  give  us  merely  his  own 
opinion,  but  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  whole  Christian 
communjity,  and  many  communities,  in  his  day.  And  then, 
as  another  step  in  the  line  of  testimony,  his  master,  Clem* 
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ent,  takes  us  thirty  or  forty  years  nearer  still  to  Christ ; 
and  with  him,  TertulUan  and  Irenaeus,  the  last  of  whom 
was  a  pupil  of  Polycarp,  himself  a  disciple  of  John  the 
Evangelist.  These  writers  also  quote  freely  from  the 
Grospels,  enumerating  and  describing  them,  and  showing 
their  identity  with  our  own. 

Take,  then,  another  easy  illustration.  Irenaeus  stands  at 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  first  preacher  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  that  which  separates  us  from  the  period  of  the 
American  Revolution.  As  we  have  talked  with  men  who 
were  familiar  with  the  leaders  of  that  Revolution,  so  Ire- 
Dseus  had  conversed  with  one  who  was  intimate  with  the 
beloved  disciple ;  and  his  testimony,  in  the  treatise  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  is  direct  and  ample  in  favor  of  the  exist- 
ence and  authorship  of  the  Gospels,  and  of  the  sacred  re- 
gard in  which  they  were  held  at  that  early  day. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  in  this  testimony,  though 
Justin  Martyr  and  Papias  were  still  nearer  Christ^s  time, 
and  both  refer  to  the  Gospels  in  a  way  that  confirms  and 
completes  the  proof.  The  proof  is  cumulative  and  conclu- 
sive. You  can  bring  no  stronger  evidence,  I  think  none  as 
strong,  for  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  any  other  an- 
cient writings.  Indeed,  it  is  conceded  by  all,  as  master  of 
historical  verity,  that  in  the  second  century,  when  their  truth 
or  falsehood  could  be  surely  known,  the  Gospels  which  you 
now  read  in  the  New  Testament  were  universally  read  in 
the  churches,  and  held  sacred  by  at  least  three  millions  of 
persons,  as  genuine  productions  of  those  whose  names  they 
bear,  and  true  records  of  the  facts  they  state. 

And  now  let  me  ask  you,  my  friend,  if  you  know  how 

much  is  proved  when  this  fact  is  admitted.     It  is  one  thing 

to  demand  proof,  another  to  know  when  you  have  it.     And 

though  yoa  may  think  that  that  is  a  poor  sort  of  evidence 

26  • 
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which  is  not  perceived  and  felt,  I  must  remind  you  that  it 
requires  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  evidence,  and 
some  habit  of  reasoning,  as  well  as  docility  and  candor,  to 
see  and  admit  the  force  of  many  arguments  in  common 
life.  No  faculty  is  so  much  neglected,  even  in  the  best 
systems  of  education  and  courses  of  instruction,  as  the 
logical  faculty.  Every  year  we  meet  young  men  and 
young  women,  not  of  the  ignorant  but  of  the  educated 
classes,  who  think  themselves  very  adroit  reasoners,  and 
love  dearly  to  argue^  but  seem  scarcely  to  know  what  ail- 
ment means,  and,  when  fairly  and  completely  refuted,  re- 
turn to  their  positions  again  and  again,  as  if  nothing  had 
been  brought  against  them ;  and  this,  not  always  from 
pertinacity,  or  pride  of  opinion,  but  seemingly  from  igno- 
rance of  the  very  laws  of  reasoning.  There  is  here  both  a 
mental  and  moral  habit,  to  be  well  considered.  And  with- 
out bringing  allegations, — a  very  unfair  way  of  answering 
an  opposer  or  inquirer,  —  I  only  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact,  and  beg  you  to  be  sure  that  on  no  subject,  least  of 
all  in  religious  investigations,  where  the  young  and  confi- 
dent are  most  prone  to  this  weakness,  you  take  up  objec- 
tions hastily,  or  fail  to  consider  what  is  really  proved,  and 
all  that  is  thence  to  be  inferred  and  admitted. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  fact  clearly  established  ;  not  a 
theory,  dogma,  assumption,  or  superstition,  nor  yet  the 
assertion  and  opinion  of  one  man  or  several,  but  a  great 
historical  fact,  attested  by  all  the  early  churches  and  oldest 
Christian  writers,  confirmed  by  Roman  and  Jewish  authors, 
whose  prejudices  were  all  against  it,  and  proved  also  by  the 
opposers  and  assailants  of  Christianity,  whose  very  objec- 
tions and  quotations  show  the  existence  then,  and  general 
acceptance,  of  the  same  Gospels  that  we  hold.  And  this  is 
the  fact  itself,  —  that  these  books,  whose  statements,  inci* 
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dents,  miracles,  and  revelations  you  cannot  accept  or 
credit,  were  accepted,  believed,  and  followed  by  multitudes 
at  a  time  when  to  invent  them  was  impossible,  as  the  truth 
of  their  assertions  could  be  easily  proved  or  disproved. 
This  fact  is  admitted.  You  admit  it  yourself,  I  presume, 
as  all  do  who  know  anything  about  it  Why,  then,  do  they 
not  admit,  and  why  do  not  you  admit,  the  truth  of  the  re- 
ligion, the  reality  of  the  revelation,  contained  in  the  books 
they  received  and  revered  ?  "  O,  that  is  another  matter," 
you  say.  No,  my  friend,  it  is  not  another  matter ;  it  is 
this  matter,  and  no  other,  and  no  less.  If  these  Gospels, 
with  the  events  they  record,  and  the  characters  they  por- 
tray, particularly  that  of  Christ,  in  his  life,  death,  and  resur- 
rection, were  so  early  received,  and  the  events  believed, 
yea,  known  to  be  true,  it  is  as  conclusive  evidence  of  their 
truth,  and  as  absolute  demonstration,  as  history,  fact,  or 
human  nature  admits.  Believe  this,  and,  if  you  are  con* 
sistent  or  at  all  reasonable,  you  will  believe  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity,  the  supernatural  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  delegated  and  indisputable  authority,  his  exer- 
cise of  power  such  as  no  man  can  have  except  God  be  with 
him  in  a  more  than  ordinary  sense,  the  fulfilment  of  his 
own  and  many  former  predictions,  the  certainty  of  his  resur- 
rection and  ours,  the  necessity  and  availableness  of  repent- 
ance and  obedience,  the  accountableness  and  immortality 
of  every  soul  of  man. 

You  admit  all  these  truths,  provided  the  Gospels  are  true. 
And  that  the  Gospels  are  true,  I  repeat,  you  have  all  the 
evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  all,  therefore, 
that  you  have  a  right  to  ask.  The  truths  alleged  are  not 
rumors,  guesses,  or  possibilities ;  they  are  certainties,  if  the 
facts  are  certain.  And  the  facts  are  certain,  if  anything 
can  be  known  of  the  history  of  the  past.    They  are  as  sure 
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as  human  testimony  can  make  them ;  and  he  who  rejects 
human  testimony  rejects  the  whole  past.  They  are  as 
sure  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  hy  Titus,  or  the  burn- 
ing of  Rome  by  Nero,  or  the  infidelity  of  Celsus,  the  apos- 
tasy of  Julian,  and  the  conversion  of  Constantine.  Yon 
read  with  interest  Josephus's  History  of  the  Jews,  so  insep- 
arable from  the  history  of  early  Christianity  ;  you  enjoy  the 
ability  and  ingenuity,  perhaps  the  sneers,  of  Gibbon,  whose 
attempt  to  explain  the  spread  of  Christianity  assumes  and 
asserts  the  truth  of  the  most  material  facts  in  question. 
Then  by  what  reasoning  or  pretence  can  you  reject  or 
doubt  the  truths  of  the  New  Testament  history  ?  It  stands 
upon  evidence  which  all  the  principles  of  sound  logic  and 
common  law  require  you  to  admit,  and  which  eminent 
lawyers  and  impartial  judges,  coming  to  the  examination 
as  they  would  to  a  law  question,  often  with  prepossessions 
unfavorable,  have  again  and  again  sifted,  weighed,  and 
pronounced  conclusive.  On  far  lighter  grounds,  on  evi- 
dence of  a  kind  and  degree  that  will  not  bear  a  moment's 
comparison  with  this,  remote  events  are  believed  by  all ; 
theories  and  stories,  new  marvels  and  incredible  statements, 
are  accepted  as  indubitable  ;  the  most  momentous  verdicts 
are  rendered,  under  oath,  on  merely  circumstantial  testi- 
mony ;  property  is  staked,  risks  encountered,  life  exposed, 
and  many  lives  legally  taken  away.  If  you  have  little  con- 
fidence in  professional  theologians  or  interested  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  you  may  have  faith,  or  at  least  respect,  for 
the  judgment  of  such  a  mind  and  character  as  those  of 
Mr.  Greenleaf,  late  Professor  in  the  Cambridge  Law  School. 
In  a  large  volume,  which  he  published  while  there,  on  the 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  &c.,  he  thus  speaks  of  the  weight 
and  value  of  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest :  "  If  it  were 
the  case  of  a  claim  to  a  franchise,  and  a  copy  of  an  ancient 
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cleed  or  charter  were  produced  in  support  of  the  title,  under 
parallel  circumstances,  on  which  to  presume  its  genuineness, 
no  lawyer,  it  is  heiieved,  would  venture  to  deny  its  admissi- 
bility in  evidence,  nor  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  proof.*' 
But  I  have  said  enough,  perhaps  more  than  enough,  on 
this  one  point  To  one  I  have  confined  myself  in  this  let- 
ter, and,  believing  it  essential,  have  been  willing  to  repeat 
myself  until  I  could  make  clear  that  which  many  minds, 
believing  as  well  as  doubting,  appear  to  see  darkly  and 
hold  loosely,  if  at  all ;  namely,  that  the  evidence  on  which 
-we  rest  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  is  the  same  in  kind 
as  other  evidence,  and  in  degree  superior  to  that  which 
upholds  any  other  system  of  truth  or  train  of  facts  so  re- 
mote. Weigh  this  evidence  well.  Scrutinize  it  as  much 
as  you  will ;  summon  the  witnesses  and  question  and  cross- 
question  them  to  any  extent ;  subject  the  whole  to  the  se- 
verest test  you  can  invent,  so  that  it  be  reasonable  and  just ; 
—  then,  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  with  the  thought  of 
your  fallibility  and  accountableness,  and  the  stupendous 
consequences,  to  yourself  and  to  all  men,  of  receiving  or 
rejecting  such  truth,  if  it  he  truths  make  up  your  own  de- 
cision ;  or,  if  not  able  to  do  that,  persevere  in  getting  all  the 
light  you  can,  and  especially  in  seeking  the  wisdom  that 

cometh  from  above. 

Yours,  in  sincerity  and  hope, 

H. 


THE  NATURAL  MAN  AND  THE  SPIRITUAL  MAN. 

The  Apostle  observes,  that  "  the  natural  man  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God,  because  they  are  spirit- 
ually diseerned**^   The  word  natural^  which  here  occurs,  is 
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the  same  in  the  original  which  in  two  other  places  in  the 
New  Testament  is  rendered  sensual.  The  Apostle  James 
speaks  of  the  wisdom  that  is  not  from  above  as  being 
^^  earthly  and  sensualJ*^  The  Apostle  Jude  speaks  of 
those  ^^  who  walk  after  their  own  lusts  as  sensual,  having 
not  the  spirit. '*  The  natural  or  sensual  man  is  one  en- 
slaved to  appetite,  earthly  and  vitiated  in  his  temperament 
and  inclinations,  having  no  relish  for  subjects  of  a  spiritual 
and  elevated  character.  Spiritual  truth  requires  a  spiritual 
taste,  or  capacity  to  discern  it.  It  must  be  viewed  through 
a  medium  not  discolored  or  distorted  by  any  selfish,  sordid, 
or  worldly  influence. 

That  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God  are  to  be  spiritually 
discerned  in  order  to  be  appreciated,  involves  no  mystery, 
nothing  that  need  discourage  any  one  in  his  religious  con- 
victions ;  they  are  those  eternal  and  immutable  truths  which 
the  inspiration  of  God  has  given  to  the  world.  When 
willingly  received  and  faithfully  applied,  they  breathe  into 
the  soul  a  spirit  of  holiness,  and  produce  a  spiritual  life. 
Truths  proceeding  from  a  spiritual  source  will  be  of  a  spirit- 
ual temper,  and  lead  to  a  spiritual  result. 

The  inquiry  naturally  arises,  how  this  spiritual  discern- 
ment of  spiritual  subjects  is  to  be  acquired;  how  this 
love  for  the  pure,  heavenly,  and  divine  is  to  become  the 
prevailing  attribute  of  the  soul.  We  say,  generally,  as 
other  important  attainments  are  made.  The  person  that  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy  discovers  great  beauty 
in  the  subject.  His  whole  heart  is  In  it.  It  occupies  his 
entire  mind.  Everything  around  him  he  beholds  with  a 
scientific  eye.  To  him  everything  in  the  material  world 
is  philosophically  discerned.  As  he  is  continually  inves- 
tigating the  works  of  Nature,  to  him  she  unfolds  her  myste- 
ries, which  are  not  perceived  by  the  common  mind.    The 
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person  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics  discovers  beau« 
lies  in  the  science  which  escape  common  observation.  With 
enthusiastic  pleasure  he  studies  his  diagrams,  and  draws 
therefrom  some  new,  mysterious  truth.  The  person  devoted 
to  the  fine  arts  will  discover  beauties  or  blemishes  in  a  piece 
of  statuary,  or  a  design  on  canvas,  that  would  entirely  escape 
the  notice  of  the  common  observer.  He  could  see  where 
the  chisel  or  pencil  could  have  given  more  prominence  to 
a  feature,  or  more  life  to  the  expression.  It  was  by  con- 
suming days  and  nights  in  his  studio  that  he  acquired  this 
exquisite  taste  and  accurate  discernment. 

These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  on  what  condi- 
tions  we  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  experimentally 
acquainted  with  religious  themes.  If  we  are  as  devoted  to 
religion  as  men  are  to  other  subjects,  which  absorb  their 
thoughts  and  control  their  affections,  we  shall  doubtless 
become  spiritually  capacitated  to  understand  it,  and  to  know 
something  of  its  vitality  and  power.  God,  the  inspirer  of 
all  good  impressions,  will  assist  our  humble  inquiries,  and 
strengthen  all  good  purposes.  He  will  make  that  plain  to 
the  inquiring  mind,  which  will  be  dark  to  those  who  neglect 
their  moral  and  religious  culture.  As  a  man  by  a  long  at- 
tention to  philosophical  study,  has  acquired  a  peculiar  taste 
for  it,  so  by  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  spiritual  truth  we 
contract  a  fondness  for  it,  and  fully  understand  that  it  is 
the  true  bread  which  the  soul  requires  for  its  nourishment 
and  growth ;  —  as  our  Saviour  observes  to  his  disciples, 
"It  is  given  unto  you  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  "  ;  and  this  was  owing  to  their  devoted 
attention  to  his  instructions.  They  were  teachable  and  free 
from  prejudice  ;  and  this  prepared  them  to  understand  these 
parables,  which  were  hid  from  the  stupid  and  -  prejudiced 
multitude.    Thus  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel, 
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we  must  cultivate  a  docile  temper,  and  *'  receive  the  king- 
dom of  Grod  as  a  little  child." 

How,  it  may  he  reasonably  asked,  can  we  be  expected 
to  attain  to  a  spiritual  apprehension  of  divine  truth,  unless 
we  give  it  a  devoted  attention  ?  How  can  we  know  the 
joy  and  peace  of  believing,  unless  the  proper  subjects  of 
faith  are  familiar  to  our  minds  ?  To  one  person  a  passage 
of  Scripture  appears  without  interest,  and  he  derives  no  in- 
struction from  it,  when  to  another,  who  has  made  the  Bible 
his  study,  it  is  full  of  force  and  meaning.  There  is  nothing 
unaccountable  in  this.  In  the  one  case  an  ignorance  of 
the  sacred  volume  disqualifies  him  from  discerning  the 
precious  pearls  that  lie  hid  within  it ;  and  in  the  other  case 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  it.  enables  him  to  trace  the 
golden  thread  which  runs  through  its  inspired  pages,  con- 
necting passage  with  passage  and  truth  with  truth. 

There  is  no  mystery  that  mankind  should  be  so  opposite 
in  their  tastes  and  acquirements  in  regard  to  spiritual  sub- 
jects. It  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  well*known  principles, 
which,  in  the  above  remarks,  have  been  shown  and  illus- 
trated. How  is  it  possible,  that  those  who  ignore  the  Gos- 
pel and  shun  its  influences  should  know  how  to  admire  the 
divine  perfections  or  a  Saviour's  love?  How  can  those 
living  in  the  practice  of  sin  know  "  the  beauty  of  holiness  "  ? 
How  can  those  whose  whole  souls  are  absorbed  in  worldly 
care  know  anything  of  spiritual  happiness?  We  must 
not  look  for  the  fruit  and  enjoyment  of  religion  where  its 
seed  has  not  been  planted  and  cultivated. 

We  live  in  a  world  full  of  instruction,  if  we  will  only 
open  our  minds  to  receive  it.  The  outward  universe  is 
ever  telling  us  something  of  God.  The  book  of  nature 
seems  to  speak  to  us  of  our  obligation  to  love  and  obey  its 
Author ;  and  the  volume  of  revelation  is  ready  to  teach  us 
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those  deep  things  pertaining  to  the  method  of  his  mercy  on 
\^hich  the  light  of  nature  is  silent.  But  both  of  these  sources 
of  instruction  will  be  sealed  to  us  unless  we  repair  to  them 
in  the  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry. 

In  proportion  as  we  give  to  religion  our  attention  and 
trust  will  it  reveal  to  us  its  divine  reward.  '^  For  whoso- 
ever hath,'^  faithfully  improves  what  he  hath,  '^  to  him  shall 
be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance.''  A  devout 
frame  of  mind  will  prepare  us  to  make  still  further  attain- 
ments in  knowledge  and  virtue.  Obedience  to  the  Gospel 
will  enable  us  to  understand  its  essential  truths  and  require- 
ments. It  is  the  great  law  of  our  spiritual  being,  that  the 
more  we  seek,  the  more  shall  we  be  capacitated  to  find. 

Let  it  not  be  that  we  have  eyes  and  see  not,  and  ears 
and  hear  not,  because  our  hearts  are  too  gross,  too  earthly 
and  sensual,  to  apprehend  those  spiritual  relations  which 
God,  in  his  infinite  kindness,  has  set  before  us  in  order  to 
become  the  true  riches  of  the  soul.  Let  us,  above  all  things 
else,  study  to  understand  our  higher  nature,  its  capacity,  its 
wants ;  then  God  will  not  have  spoken  to  us  in  vain ;  Christ 
will  not  have  labored  and  suffered  for  us  in  vain  ;  we  shall 
not  have  lived  in  vain. 

P.  S. 


THE  DIVINE  PROCESS  OP  RECONCILIATION. 

The  whole  process  of  man's  reconciliation  with  God  is 
obviously  set  forth  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  We 
have  a  right  to  say  this,  because  no  reader  can  doubt  that 
our  Saviour  intended  to  present  in  this  beautiful  picture  an 
ideal  of  a  good  parent ;  that  he  himself  entirely  approved 
the  conduct  he  ascribed  to  'the  prodigal's  father ;  that  he 
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meant  it  to  be  understood  as  indicating  tbe  course  that  a 
wise,  kind,  and  just  parent  would  take.  No  reader  ever 
imagined  that  it  was  intended  as  a  picture  of  parental  weak- 
ness, or  suspected  that  Christ  put  his  own  sentiments  into 
the  mouth  of  the  elder  brother,  who  thought  the  penitent 
was  received  back  on  too  easy  terms. 

The  process  of  reconciliation,  thus  illustrated,  is  simple 
and  intelligible.  The  picture  presented  to  the  imagination 
is  complete.  It  satisfies  at  once  the  conscience  and  the 
heart.  Every  parent  feels  that  he  ought  thus  to  treat  a 
penitent  child,  and  every  child  feels  that  he  would  most 
honor  his  parent  by  expecting  from  him  such  treatment. 
And  as  this  parable  is  obviously  designed  to  illustrate  the 
dealings  of  God  with  his  sinning  and  repenting  children,  if 
any  other  element  were  essei;itial  to  our  reconciliation  it 
would  have  been  introduced.  But  the  introduction  of  an- 
other element  would  mar  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  We 
should  then  have  an  ideal  of  a  parent  more  perfect  than 
our  Father  in  heaven. 

The  prodigal  was  received  and  forgiven  on  the  sole 
ground  of  his  repentance,  and  desire  and  purpose  of  refor- 
mation. The  father  demanded  no  satisfaction  for  insulted 
parental  authority,  no  expiation  for  a  violated  law,  no  repa- 
ration for  wasted  goods.  Neither  did  he  wait  till  the  son 
had  proved  the  reality  of  his  penitence  and  reformation  by 
a  long  course  of  goodness,  but  immediately  took  him  back 
into  the  family,  and  permitted  him  to  complete  the  process 
of  restomtion  under  a  father's  care,  and  with  a  father's  en- 
couragement and  help. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  retribution  from  which  no 
human  love  can  save  a  penitent.  It  is  a  necessary  result 
of  our  moral  constitution.  The  prodigal  must  have  experi- 
enced it,  —  notwithstanding  his  free  pardon  and  his  imme- 
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diate  restoration  to  the  privileges  of  the  filial  relation,  —  in 
bitter  regrets  for  wasted  time  and  property,  in  self-incurred 
moral  weakness,  in  long  and  arduous  struggles  with  de- 
praved tastes,  inflamed  appetites  and  passions,  and  evil 
habits  strengthened  by  a  long  course  of  sin,  and  it  must 
have  been  long  before  he  enjoyed  the  full  peace  of  con- 
firmed goodness.  And  as  an  earthly  parent  cannot,  so  our 
Heavenly  Parent  does  not,  deliver  his  children  from  these 
consequences  of  transgression.  Yet  does  the  true  penitent 
immediately  become  an  object  of  God's  complacent  regard, 
and  in  all  his  conflicts  with  the  manifold  difficulties  and 
disabilities  consequent  updn  his  past  sins,  he  may  know 
that  the  favor,  blessing,  and  aid  of  his  Father  are  with  him. 

It  is  observable  that  in  this  illustration  of  the  great  recon- 
ciliation no  mediator  appears.  In  the  course  of  his  own 
silent  meditations  the  prodigal  *^  comes  to  himself,"  anjd 
resolves  to  arise  and  go  to  liis  father,  and  he  goes  immedi- 
ately into  the  presence  of  the  father,  without  an  advocate 
or  intercessor.  Yet  is  this  parable  in  fact  full  of  Christ. 
The  place  of  his  mediation  in  the  process  of  reconciliation 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  he  who  gives  us  this  touch- 
ing exhibition  of  the  father's  pardoning  love.  This  fact 
also  indicates  the  nature  of  Christ's  mediation.  It  consists, 
not  in  suffering  in  his  own  person  the  penalty  of  our  sins, 
or  doing  anything  whereby  it  is  made  possible  or  right  for 
the  Father  to  do  what  else  he  could  not  or  would  not  have 
dope  ;  but  he  reconciles  man  to  God  by  melting  the  heart 
of  man  in  penitence,  and  filling  it  with  faith  in  the  Father's 
love,  which  has  been  ever  the  same,  and  ever  waiting  to 
receive,  pardon,  bless,  and  help  the  penitent. 

This  parable  ought  to  be  considered  the  leading  passage 
in  the  New  Testament  on  the  subject  of  man's  reconcilia- 
tion with  God,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called^  the  Atonement. 
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Its  iDstruction  k  clear,  complete,  and  decisive.  It  would 
seem  that  other  more  obscure  passages,  instead  of  reflect- 
ing darkness  upon  this,  should  be  permitted  to  borrow  light 
from  it  We  might  safely  leave  the  doctrine  where  the 
parable  leaves  it.  Any  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  free 
pardon  of  sin,  on  the  sole  conditions  of  sincere  repentance 
and  return  to  God,  is  in  fact  an  objection  against  this  para- 
ble itself.  Since,  however,  such  objections  are  made,  we 
will  subjoin  a  few  remarks. 

Placability  makes  an  essential  part  of  our  idea  of  a  com- 
plete moral  character.  One  who  rigorously  exacts  every 
due  that  justice  permits  him  to  claim,  and  who  demands 
full  reparation  for  every  injury  that  is  done  him,  is  not  a 
good  man.  Our  moral  judgment  condemns  his  character. 
We  see  that  he  is  wanting  in  that  compassion  and  disinter- 
estedness that  enter  into  our  conceptions  of  high  excellence. 
That  virtue  of  justice  which  all  men  are  obligated  to  practise 
consists  in  faithfully  rendering  to  others  all  that  they  can 
justly  demand  of  us,  but  it  does  not  oblige  us  to  demand 
of  others  ail  that  we  can  equitably  claim  of  them.  Justice 
requires  that  we  pay  to  our  neighbor  the  debts  we  owe 
him,  but  certainly  we  can  forgive  him  the  debts  that  he 
owes  us  without  a  violation  of  justice.  Our  rights  are  our 
own,  and  we  can  forego  the  enforcement  of  them  whenever 
we  please,  and  benevolence  will  often  require  us  to  refrain 
from  enforcing  them.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  we 
should  do  wrong  to  insist  upon  them.  The  assumption  that 
God  could  not  consistently  with  justice  pardon  the  sinner 
without  full  satisfaction  for  his  sins,  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
been  made  unwarrantably,  and  without  regard  to  the  first 
principles  of  justice.  Was  any  man  ever  deterred  from 
indulging  an  inclination  to  forgive  a  poor  debtor  his  debt 
by  the  belief  that  it  would  be  a  sin  against  justice  ? 
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It  is  sometimes  said  that  no  government  could  be  main- 
tained  by  the  principle  of  freely  pardoning  offenders  on 
repentance  alone ;  that  it  would  be  subversive  of  all  civil 
authority ;  that,  when  an  offence  has  been  committed  against 
the  law,  it  is  necessary,  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the 
law,  that  the  offender  should  suff*er.     But  this  objection  is 
founded  on  imperfections  in  human  government,  which 
must  not  be  imputed  to  the  Divine.     The  reason  why  it 
would  be  subversive  of  civil  order  in  a  state  to  proclaim 
free  pardon  to  all  penitent  criminals  is,  that  the  magistrate 
cannot  look  into  the  heart  to  determine  the  sincerity  of  re- 
pentance, but  would  be  continually  liable  to  be  imposed  on 
by  hypocrisy,  and  to  let  loose  upon  society  men  who  were 
still  disposed  to  disturb  its  peace.     Still,  however,  the  fact 
that  in  all  governments  the  power  of  pardon  is  lodged 
somewhere  for  occasional  use,  shows  that  even  human  gov 
eminent  is  not  wholly  a  stranger  to  this  principle,  and  that 
the  offender  can  sometimes  go  unpunished  without  injury 
to  the  sanctity  of  the  law.     But  suppose  that  the  magistrate 
could  look  into  the  heart,  and  that  he  should  see  with  cer- 
tainty that  an  offender  had  truly  repented,  that  his  evil 
propensities  were  completely  subdued,  and  that  he  was 
prepared  to  become  a  peaceable,  honest,  useful  member  of 
society,  can  any  good  reason  be  given  why  the  penalty  of 
the  law  should  not  be  remitted?     Would  not  the  infliction 
of  further  punishment  be  unnecessary  and  gratuitous  evil  ? 
Objections  to  the  doctrine  we  have  here  maintained  are 
drawn  from  analogies  of  civil  government,  rather  than  of 
domestic  government     But  the  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of 
the  Grospel  lead  us  to  look  to  the  family  rather  than  to  the 
state  for  illustrations  of  this  subject.     Domestic  government 
is  much  more  perfect  and  discriminating  in  its  adaptations 
to  the  characters  and  conditions  of  individuals  than  civil 
27* 
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government,  and  tbeief<Nre  more  nearly  resembles  the  gov- 
ernment of  God.  The  ruler  cannot  know  all  his  subjects 
as  the  parent  knows  his  child.  He  cannot  adjust  the  course 
of  his  government  to  individual  cases.  He  is  obliged  to 
enact  general  laws,  to  annex  one  unvarying  penalty  to 
transgression,  and  to  inflict  that  penalty  whenever  the  law 
is  violated.  But  the  discipline  of  the  parent  admits  of 
being  accumtely  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  moral 
condition  of  each  child.  The  ruler  does  not  affibrd  the 
subject  any  direct  help  in  o^ying  the  law  under  which  he 
is  placed,  but  the  parent  can  aid  and  encourage  his  child, 
and,  by  the  influence  he  may  exert  over  him,  breathe  into 
him  moral  strength  to  perform  what  is  required  of  him. 
Civil  government  can  take  no  cognizance  of  repentance, 
but  the  parent  can  judge  of  the  eflect  of  punishment  on  his 
child,  and  can  remit  it  as  soon  as  it  has  produced  sincere 
contiition,  or  forbear  to  inflict  it  at  all  when  it  has  been 
made  unnecessary  by  a  quick  repentance.  In  all  these 
respects,  how  much  more  effectual  is  family  government 
than  civil  government.  We  repejit,  it  is  from  the  analogy 
of  the  family,  and  not  of  the  state,  that  the  Gospel  invites 
us  to  form  our  conception  of  God. 

We  have  lately  seen  it  asserted,  that,  if  Grod  can  forgive 
sin  on  the  sole  condition  of  repentance  and  reformation, 
he  has  nowhere  declared  that  he  will  do  so.  We  can  only 
express  our  unfeigned  astonishment  that  any  attentive  and 
candid  reader  could  bring  away  such  an  impression  from 
the  perusal  either  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  and 
will  subjoin  a  few  passages  in  which  the  free  pardon  of  sin 
that  is  truly  repented  of  and  forsaken  is  most  explicitly 
declared  or  necessarily  implied, 

Isaiah  Iv.  7.  '^  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thoughts ;  and  let  him  return  unto  the 
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Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  on  him,  and  to  our  God,  for 
he  will  abundantly  pardon.^^ 

Jeremiah  xviii.  7, 8.  ^^  At  what  instant  I  shall  speak  eon- 
cerbiog  a  nation  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up 
and  pull  down  and  to  destroy  it,  if  that  nation  against  whom  I 
pronounced  turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  me  of  the 
evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them.'' 

Ezekiel  xviiL  21,  22.  ^^  If  the  wicked  will  turn  from  all 
the  sins  that  he  hath  committed,  and  keep  all  my  statutes, 
and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  surely  live, 
he  shall  not  die.  All  his  transgressions  that  he  hath  com- 
mitted, they  shall  not  be  mentioned  unto  him  ;  in  his  right- 
eousness that  he  hath  done,  he  shall  live." 

The  case  of  Nineveh.  The  prophet  is  sent  to  that  very 
corrupt  city  to  announce,  without  any  qualification,  that 
within  forty  days  Nineveh  should  be  overthrown.  This  an- 
nouncement alarms  the  king  and  the  people ;  they  humble 
themselves  before  God,  and  resolve  to  turn  away  every  one 
from  his  evil  way,  and  from  the  violence  that  is  in  their 
hands.  It  might  be  argued  upon  this  case,  that  their  peni- 
tence  and  obedience  could  not  expiate  their  past  transgres- 
sions ;  that  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  law  had  been  insulted, 
and  satisfaction  must  be  made  by  a  quantity  of  suffering ; 
that  Grod's  word  had  gone  forth,  and  his  veracity  was  con- 
cerned in  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  The  prophet  him- 
self was  displeased  and  angry  at  the  event ;  but  we  road, 
^'  God  repented  of  the  evil  which  he  said  he  would  do  unto 
them,  and  he  did  it  not.*' 

From  Ae  New  Testament,  it  would  be  enough*  to  refer 
to  the  parable  on  which  we  have  alroady  commented. 

In  another  parable,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness 
is  illustrated,  it  is  said,  ^^  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt  because 
thou  iewedst  me ;  shouldest  not  thou  also  have  had  com- 
passion on  thy  fellow-servant,  even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee  ?  " 
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In  the  Lord^s  prayer  we  are  taught  to  pray,  "  Forgive  us 
our  debts,  as  we  foi^iye  our  debtors."  And  how  are  we 
required  to  forgive  our  debtors  ?  **  If  tby  brother  trespass 
against  thee  seven  times  in  a  day,  and  seven  times  in  a 
day  turn  again  to  thee,  saying,  I  repent,  thou  shalt  forgive 
him." 

From  that  petition  in  the  Lord^s  prayer  it  follovra  that 
the  principle  on  which  God  forgives,  and  the  principle  on 
which  man  is  required  to  forgive,  is  the  same.  Either  man 
is  not  required  to  forgive  till  after  strict  reparation  of  an 
injury,  or  else  God  forgives  on  the  sole  condition  of  true 
repentance. 

P. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

A  RE6T7LAR  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  held  December  4,  1854,  at  which  all  the  members 
were  present,  with  the  exception  of  Hon.  Albert  Fearing. 

The  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publi- 
cations, made  a  report  in  favor  of  printing  a  manuscript, 
submitted  at  a  former  meeting,  by  Mr.  John  Wilson  of 
Boston.  The  Committee  had  carefully  examined  this  work, 
and  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  fruit  of 
extensive  and  painstaking  research,  and  that  it  would  exert 
a  stroDg  influence  in  favor  of  Christian  charity  and  truth. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  collected  from  a  wide  range  of  Trinitarian 
authors  the  testimonies  they  furnish  in  support  of  the  cardi- 
nal principles  of  Unitarianism.  It  is  not  a  reprint  of  his 
well-known  work,  entitled  **  Concessions  of  Trinitarians." 
That  work  was  chiefly  devoted  to  an  examination  of  texts 
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of  Scripture.  This,  on  the  other  hand,  relates  to  principles 
of  interpretation,  the  proper  exercise  of  reason,  the  duty  of 
candor,  and  inquiry,  and  mutual  courtesy  and  respect,  the 
characteristics  of  true  Christianity,  &c. ;  and  the  title  which 
it  had  been  proposed  to  affix  to  the  work  is  the  following  : 
UnitariaH  Principles  confirmed  by  Trinitarian  Teeti' 
numies*  The  value  of  such  a  work  must  depend  upon 
the  numher  and  high  standing  of  the  authors  from  whom 
the  testimonies  are  quoted.  Judged  by  this  rule,  Mr. 
Wibon^s  book  will  be  one  of  great  importance,  and  can 
hardly  fail  of  exerting  a  deep  and  beneficial  influence.  It 
will  prove  that  the  chief  principles  for  which  Unitarian 
Christians  contend  have  at  times  found  strong  assertion 
from  the  highest  Trinitarian  authorities.  Some  delay  may 
unavoidably  occur  in  the  issue  of  a  book  of  the  size  and 
importance  of  this,  but  we  hope  it  may,  at  some  future 
time,  be  given  to  the  public.  The  whole  subject  of  con- 
tracting for  the  publication  of  the  work  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Publications,  with  full  power. 

The  Secretary  made  a  report  in  regard  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  Prayer-Book.  In  answer  to  a  circular,  he  had 
received  between  seventy  and  eighty  forms  of  prayer,  and 
Qothing  remained  now  but  to  arrange  them  in  some  proper 
order  for  publication.  From  the  examination  bestowed 
upon  them,  it  was  believed  that  they  would  make  a  valu- 
able book  for  domestic  and  private  devotion,  and  that,  as 
the  composition  of  so  many  different  clergymen,  it  would 
be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  public.  The  Committee  on 
Publications  were  authorized  to  proceed  .with  the  materials 
on  hand,  and  publish  a  Prayer-Book  in  such  arrangement 
and  form  as  they  may  judge  best.  This  is  the  work  whose 
publication  is  announced  in  another  part  of  this  Journal. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  an  application 
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from  the  ^^  LawreDce  Atheneum,'^  in  Lawrence,  Kanzas, 
for  a  gift  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Association,  for  the 
library  of  that  institution.  As  an  opportunity  of  forwardiog 
them  presented  itself  at  the  time  the  application  was  re- 
ceived, he  ^id  not  wait  for  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  but  had  made  up  a  package  of  books  and  had 
sent  them  to  Kanzas.  It  was  voted  to  approve  of  the  action 
of  the  Secretary,  and  to  give  the  books  forwarded  to  the 
"  Lawrence  Atheneeum/' 

The  chief  part  of  the  time  of  this  session  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  some  plans,  sub- 
mitted by  the  President,  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  our 
publishing  business,  and  to  the  commencement  of  a  series 
of  Libraries^  into  which  all  our  religious  literature  may  be 
gathered.  After  a  free  interchange  of  opmion  upon  this 
subject,  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publications,  to  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

January  8,  1855.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
this  day,  the  whole  Board  was  present,  with  the  exception 
of  Hon.  Stephen  Fairbanks  and  George  Callender,  Esq. 

A  letter  was  read  from  thie  new  Unitarian  Society  in 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  giving  a  brief  account  of  its  rise,  condition, 
prospects,  and  wants,  and  concluding  by  soliciting  some 
assistance  from  the  Association.  It  was  voted  to  appropri- 
ate one  hundred  and  fifty  doUars'in  aid  of  that  Society. 

Proposals  from  Mr.  Channing,  in  regard  to  the  publication 
of  another  edition  of  Channing's  Works,  were  submitted  to 
the  Committee.  It  was  stated  that  but  a  few  i^opies  are 
now  on  hand,  and  that  a  thousand  copies  had  been  sold 
during  the  last  year.  The  importance  of  continuing  to 
supply  this  work  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  was  acknowl- 
edged by  all ;  and  the  Business  Committee  were  directed 
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to  conclude  a  bargain  for  one  thousand  copies,  on  the  most 
favorable  terms. 

The  Secretary  made  a  full  statement  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  Tracts.  The  Association  has  long  been 
unable  to  supply  complete  sets,  as  many  of  the  tracts  are 
out  of  print  For  the  same  reason,  a  plan,  commenced 
during  the  last  year,  of  binding  volumes  of  tracts,  selected 
according  to  subjects^  has  been  suspended,  because  many 
of  the  most  valuable  of  these  publications  cannot  now  be 
supplied.  The  facts  in  regard  to  the  entire  series  were 
briefly  these.  Of  the  three  hundred  published,  we  have  the 
stereotype  plates  of  about  one  hundred  ;  we  have  some 
copies,  enough  for  a  present  supply,  of  another  hundred  ; 
while  of  the  rest  we  have  either  no  copies  at  all,  or  at 
best  but  very  few.  It  was  a  subject  of  great  regret  that 
the  whole  series  had  not  been  stereotyped  as  &st  as  they 
were  issued.  But  then  no  one  expected  they  would  be 
called  for  to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  circulated,  and 
another  edition,  it  was  thought,  would  meet  all  future  wants, 
though  in  some  cases  these  editions  have  been  multiplied 
to  the  number  of  twelve.  These  successive  issues  could 
have  been  furnished  at  small  cost,  if  the  Association  had 
possessed  the  stereotype  plates.  The  time,  it  was  believed, 
bad  come  when  a  new  policy  should  be  adopted,  and  we 
should  begin  to  stereotype  all  the  old  tracts  as  fast  as  they 
are  wanted.  The  plan  of  doing  this  requires  us  to  look  to 
the  probable  extent  to  which  these  tracts  will  be  called  for 
in  future  years.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  may 
still  have  a  wide  circulation.  They  constitute  one  of  the 
best  producte  of  our  religious  literature,  and  the  controver- 
sial tracts,  which  may  have  done  their  work  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  are  needed  in  remote  places,  where  Unitarian- 
»m  has  more  recently  arisen.    In  view  of  the  facts  of  the 
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case,  it  was  voted  that  it  was  expedient  to  stereotype  at 
once  one  hundred  of  the  tracts  now  out  of  print,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Publications. 

It  was  voted  to  publish  a  book,  entitled  ^*  Early  Piety ; 

or  Recollections  of  4Iarriet  B ^."     This   little  work 

has  since  appeared  from  the  press,  and  a  notice  of  it  will 
be  found  in  another  part  of  this  Journal. 

The  Treasurer  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee 
the  fact  that  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  a  part  of  the 
Permanent  Fund,  might  soon  require  to  be  reinvested,  in 
consequence  of  the  change  of  hands  through  which  the 
Indiana  Street  Church  has  passed.  It  was  voted  that  this 
subject  be  referred  to  the  Business  Committee,  with  full 
power. 

The  Committee  on  Publications,  to  whom  had  been  re- 
ferred the  suggestions  of  the  President  in  regard  to  embody- 
ing our  literature  in  a  series  of  libraries,  made  an  extend- 
ed written  report.  It  recommended  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  with  reference  to  books  to  be  hereafter  published  by 
the  Association;  and  that  the  first  library  of  the  series 
be  called  The  Devotiatial  Library^  the  first  number  of 
which  shall  be  the  Prayer-Book,  soon  to  be  published.  It 
recommended,  further,  that  other  librarie&  be  called  The 
Biblical  Library^  including  works  explanatory  of  the 
Scriptures,  such  as  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
which  it  is  hoped  we  may  ere  long  be  able  to  publish ;  a 
Bible  Dictionary,  if  a  suitable  work  can  be  found ;  Bible 
Atlas,  &c. ;  —  The  Theological  Library^  including  all  our 
best  standard  books  on  theology ;  — -  The  Biographical  I^ 
brary^  in  which  department  our  literature  is  singularly  full 
and  valuable ;  —  The  Christian  YouMe  Library^  embra- 
cing works  adapted  to  the  young.  It  was  further  recom- 
mended, that  we  should  endeavor  to  obtain  original  works 
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in  all  these  departments,  by  oflfering  to  pay  a  liberal  com- 
pensation to  authors  ;  but  that  in  all  cases,  whether  by  the 
adoption  of  books  already  published,  or  by  the  issue  of 
original  works,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  accept 
only  those  of  the  highest  merit  and  of  a  permanent  interest. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  it  may  come  at  length  to  be 
regarded  as  a  recommendation  to  a  book  if  it  have  a  place 
in  one  of  these  libraries.  The  Committee  recommended 
that  this  plan  be  followed  up  as  fast  as  the  receipts  from 
the  Book  Fund  of  the  Association  will  allow ;  and  that  in 
the  matter  of  contracting  for  printing,  paper,  binding,  &c., 
the  Association  will  gladly  avail  itself  of  the  practical  ex- 
perience and  successful  business  ability  which  has  been 
kindly  offered  for  its  assistance. 

The  report,  of  which  the  above  is  an  abstract,  was  ac- 
cepted, and  its  suggestions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

A  special  meetibg  of  the  Committee  was  held  January 
25, 1855,  at  which  only  a  quorum  of  the  Board  was  present. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Messrs.  James  Munroe 
&  Co.,  to  Rev.  T.  B.  Fox,  and  to  Messrs.  Hickling,  Swan, 
&  Brown,  for  the  gift  of  valuable  books  to  the  library  of  the 
Association. 

The  Secretary  made  a  statement  of  the  terms  on  which 
Mr.  Channing  would  supply  the  Association  with  one  thou- 
sand copies  of  Channing's  Works,  and  the  Secretary  was 
authorized  to  contract  for  the  same. 

The  subject  of  the  preparation  of  a  new  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testament  came  up  for  consideration.  It  was 
felt,  that,  in  addition  to  the  valuable  Biblical  aids  already 
furnished,  there  was  a  call  for  a  book  of  a  different  char- 
acter from  any  now  accessible  ;  and  that  an  important 
service  would  be  rendered  to  families,  Bible-classes,  and 
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Sanday-school  teachers,  if  we  could  supply  them  with  on« 
cheap  volume,  containing  the  results  of  the  best  scholarship, 
explanatory  of  the  historical  books  and  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  importance  of  a  condensed  but  thorough 
treatment  of  this  subject,  in  the  spirit  of  faith  and  rever- 
ence, and  under  the  lights  of  a  broad  and  sound  investiga- 
tion, was  felt  on  all  sides ;  and  the^'subject  was  referred  to 
the  Publishing  Committee^  in  the  hope  that  some  plan  for 
meeting  this  want  may  soon  be  reported. 

It  was  voted  that  the  subject  of  affixing  a  title  to  the  Book 
of  Prayers  now  in  press  be  referred  to  the  President  and 
Secretary,  with  full  power. 

Fehruary  12,  1855.  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  this  day,  all  the  members  of  the  Board  were 
present. 

The  Secretary  having  stated  that  valuable  presents  to  the 
library  of  the  Association  had  been  made  by  Hon.  James 
Savage,  Rev.  William  Mountford,  Hon,  J.  G.  Palfrey,  and 
Messrs.  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.,  it  was  voted  that  the 
Secretary  communicate  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to 
these  gentlemen. 

The  time  of  this  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  mostly 
taken  up  in  considering  two  subjects,  as  important  as  any 
that  ever  came  before  the  Board.  These  were  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  missionary  station  in  India,  and  the  adoption 
of  Rev.  Janies  Tanner  as  the  Missionary  of  the  Association 
among  the  Chippewa  Indians,  in  Minnesota  Territory.  We 
shall  be  expected  to  dwell  on  both  of  these  subjects  at  some 
length. 

Ever  since  the  return  of  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks  from 
Calcutta,  which  place  he  visited  last  summer,  the  Commit- 
tee have  desired  to  give  our  Unitarian  brethren  in  India 
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some  token  of  our  sym|>athy.  The  report  of  Mr.  Brooks, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  last  October,  need 
not  here  be  quoted.  It  will  be  recollected  by  all  who  read 
it,  that  he  found  Unitarians  in  Calcutta,  that  he  visited  Rev. 
William  Roberts  in  Madras,  and  accompanied  that  earnest 
and  devoted  laborer  to  the  schools,  which,  amid  circum- 
stances of  much  privation,  he  continues  to  sustain.  It  was 
not  from  Uiese  alone  that  there  came  an  earnest  entreaty 
for  a  missionary  and  books.  A  spirit  of  inquity  had  arisen 
among  Mussulmans,  who  desired  to  know  something  of 
our  views  of  Christianity.  Believers  in  the  undivided  unity 
of  Grod,  they  were  repelled  from  the  instructions  of  Trin- 
itarian missionaries,  and  felt  a  great  cariosity  to  learn  how 
we,  Unitarians,  interpreted  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ* 
The  letter  they  sent  to  the  Association,  under  their  own 
hand,  is  a  most  interesting  document;  and  their  earnest 
call  for  light  was  felt  to  be  one  to  which  it  was  our  Chris- 
tian  duty  to  respond.  The  Executive  Committee  placed 
much  reliance  upon  the  judgment  of  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks,  who, 
not  only  in  the  report  above  referred  to,  but  in  personal 
interviews,  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  help  might  be 
sent  to  India,  as  he  believed  that  missionary  service  could 
be  there  rendered  with  hopes  of  encouraging  success. 
One  short  paragraph  from  Mr.  Brooks^s  report  may  here  be 
recalled.     Writing  of  Madras,  he  says :  -^ 

"  I  felt  that  there  was  something  of  the  moral  sublime  in  this 
little  handful  of  poor  people  ihvifi  continuing  to  hold  forth,  year 
after  year,  the  light  of  the  simple  Gospel,  between  the  native  idol- 
atry, on  one  hand,  and  the  Trinitarian  idolatry  and  Calvinistic 
superstition  (which,  while  nominally  warring  with  it,  are  also 
working  with  it),  on  the  other.  I  look  upon  tbem  as  a  little  band 
of  martyrs,  for  poverty  and  obloquy  are  their  only  earthly  reward. 
I  was  moved  solemnly  to  promise  them  and  myself  that  I  would 
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plead  for  them  with  my  brethrea  in  Amenca,  —  whieh  I  now  do. 
They  seem  to  me  to  need,  immediately ,  and  deserve,  oar  pecnniary 
assistance.  If  the  Association  would  vote  them  a  sum,  say  of 
$  500,  aod  afterwards  an  annual  appropriation,  it  would  be  money 
well  spent ;  it  would  plant  roses  in  the  wilderness,  and  kindle  the 
star  of  hope  in  a  dreary  sky.  It  would  trim  a  light  for  the  Gen- 
tiles and  for  them  that  sit  in  the  shadow  of  death.  And,  then,  I 
would  submit  whether,  by  and  by,  our  Association  might  not  com- 
bine with  the  British,  in  sending  out  a  missionary,  who,  assuming 
the  general  oTeiaight  of  the  stations,  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  the 
interior,  might  perhaps  make  his  head-quarters  at  the  first  of 
these  places,  and  there  organize  a  Society." 

One  good  efiect  of  publishing  these  statements  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  was  early  brought  to  our  notice.  They 
awakened  a  missionary  spirit  in  many  hearts,  and  several 
persons  conversed  with  the  Secretary  on  the  subject  of 
their  undertaking  a  mission  to  India.  During  the  last  win- 
ter he  was  in  communication  with  them  touching  this  mat- 
ter; but  of  them  all,  Rev.  Mr.  Dall  appeared  to  have  the 
best  qualifications  for  this  work.  Af^er  repeated  interviews, 
Mr.  Dall  was  asked  to  draw  up  a  paper  setting  forth  his 
feelings  in  regard  to  this  enterprise,  which  paper  the  Sec- 
retary presented  to  the  Executive  Committee.  It  is  as 
follows :  — 

"  Gentlemen  op  the  Committee  :  — 
*'  After  a  study  of  some  weeks  concerning  the  practicability  of 
establishing  a  Unitarian  Mission  in  the  East  Indies,  —  with  the 
co-workers  we  have  already  there  to  direct  the  way,  —  I  come  be- 
fore you  to  say  that  I  am  willing  to  go  and  labor  there  as  God 
shall  give  me  power  and  opportunity.  *  How  shall  they  go  ex- 
cept they  be  sent  ?  '  is  the  Apostolic  question  that  brings  me  to 
your  door  for  aid.  I  am  not  able  to  go  at  my  own  charges ;  and 
I  pray  your  answer  to  the  inquiry,  what  your  Board  would  be 
able  to  do,  if  they  shall  conclude  that  it  is  best  to  accept  such  ser- 
vices as  I  have  to  offer. 
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"  I  well  remember  the  anxiety  with  which  both  of  the  sainted 
Wares  sooght  the  iiighest  welfare  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  mission  to  the  East  Indies.  I  was  then  almost 
a  child ;  yet  from  that  day,  and  through  a  course  of  theological 
training  at  their  hands,  and  fourteen  subsequent  years  of  home 
missionary  life  at  St.  Louis,  in  Baltimore,  in  Canada,  &c.,  I 
have  never  wholly  parted  with  the  wish  and  prayer  to  go  forth 
bearing  the  cross  of  such  a  mission. 

"I  believe  that  a  missionary  spirit,  longing  to  embrace  the 
world,  struggles  for  expression  in  the  enlarging  heart  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Chnrch,  not  less,  but  much  more,  than  it  did  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago.  I  see  the  self-eacrificing  work  of  a  foreign 
mission  connected  more  intimately  than  ever  with  our  religious 
life  as  a  denomination.  Now,  more  than  ever,  we  must  water  the 
desert  and  solitary  places,  if  we  would  be  freshly  watered  from  on 
high. 

<<  <  Five  years  is  the  average  term  of  life  granted  to  American 
missionaries  in  the  East  Indies,'  says  the  revered  Adoniram  Jud- 
son,  afler  an  observation  of  more  than  thirty  years  upon  the  ground. 
Still,  <  He  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake,  and  the  GospePs,  shall 
find  it.'  And,  *  Whoso  hateth  not  his  own  life  for  my  sake  can- 
not be  my  disciple.'  Such  words  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  have  rung  in  my  ears  from  the  first  day  I  was  able  to  read 
them  until  now.  And  now  shall  I  be  sent,  in  a  way  to  engage 
many  hearts  around  me  here  to  bless  and  be  blessed  by  many 
there,  —  going  with  no  wisdom  but  Christ's  love  to  perishing  men, 
and  an  utter  faith  in  him  as  the  single  and  only  God-commissioned 
Saviour  of  the  world?  The  special  plans  of  labor  that  I  believe 
myself  competent  to  execute,  I  shall  gladly  lay  before  your  re- 
spected Board  at  an  early  day, —  if  you  see  fit  to  entertain  the 
ofier  and  aid  the  prayer  of  your  fellow-laborer  for  Christ  and 

his  <  little  ones.' 

"  C.  H.  A.  Dall. 
*' Boston,  February  12, 1855." 

After  the  reading  of  the  above  letter,  Mr.  Dall  appeared 
personally  before  the  Committee.     A  long  and  free  con* 
28* 
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ference  ensued.  Much  information  which  he  had  pTevi- 
ously  obtained  was  laid  before  the  ^oard.  It  related  to  the 
number  and  wants  of  those  in  India  who  are  open  to  our 
influence,  to  the  best  means  of  ministering  to  them,  to  the 
probable  expense  of  the  proposed  mission,  and  to  the  spirit 
and  aims  in  which  it  should  be  undertaken. 

Upon  Mr.  DalPs  withdrawal  from  the  Booms,  a  free 
consultation  was  held,  and  it  appeared  that  but  one  impres- 
sion was  left  upon  all  minds.  That  impression  was,  that 
the  case  called  for  the  Christian  action  of  the  Committee, 
and  that  Mr.  DalFs  education,  experience,  and  heart  all 
fitted  him  for  usefulness  in  the  sphere  to  which  his  afiec- 
tions  have  been  led.  The  following  votes  were  unanimous- 
ly passed :  — 

"  Resolved^  That  this  Board  establish  a  missionary  sta- 
tion in  India. 

^^  Resolved^  That  the  appointment  of  a  Missionary  for 
this  station,  and  all  other  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
execution  of  the  foregoing  resolve,  be  referred  to  a  special 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Fearing,  Briggs,  Lothrop^ 
and  Miles,  with  full  power  to  act,  and  to  appropriate  any 
amount  of  money  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  per 
annum." 

The  action  of  this  special  committee,  and  the  instruc- 
tions they  gave  to  their  Missionary,  may  be  found  detailed 
in  this  Journal,  under  the  head  of  ^'  Mission  to  India.^' 

After  the  disposal  of  this  subject, 'the  Secretary  stated 
that  he  had  invited  Rev.  James  Tanner  to  meet  the  Com- 
mittee, and  present  some  plans  to  them  which  he  desired 
to  lay  before  the  Board.  A  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Tanner's 
life  may  be  found  in  this  Journal,  under  the  head  of  "  James 
Tanner.^'  Mr.  Tanner  had  been  in  Boston  several  weeks, 
and  had  had  personal  interviews  with  several  members  of 
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the  Committee.  Some  time  was  consumed  in  giving  the 
Board  a  brief  history  of  the  facts  narrated  in  the  article 
just  referred  to.  When  it  was  understood  who  and  what 
Mr.  Tanner  was,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  purpose  for 
which  he  had  desired  this  interview.  He  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  his 
station  had  been  among  the  people  of  his  own  tribe,  —  the 
Chippewas  of  Minnesota.  Some  differences  of  opinion  had 
sprung  up  between  him  and  that  Society  in  regard  to  the 
best  mode  of  converting  the  Indians  to  a  Christian  state. 
The  funds  of  the  Society  had  been  raised  solely  for  preach- 
ing the  Gospel.  But  experience  proved  that  much  must  be 
done  in  addition  to  this.  The  roving  habits  of  the  Indians 
must  be  broken  up ;  they  must  be  gathered  into  fixed  com- 
munities ;  they  must  be  attached  to  the  land ;  the  arts  of 
agriculture  must  be  introduced  and  taught ;  schools  must 
be  formed,  and  local  churches  organized.  Without  all 
this,  converts  to  Christianity  can  be  subjected  to  no  over- 
sight and  training  ;  they  wander  away  on  hunting  or  war- 
like expeditions,  and  the  foundations  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity are  not  laid.  He  had  had  long  experience  among 
the  Indians,  and  he  thought  he  saw  the  causes  of  the  failure 
of  nearly  all  missionary  attempts.  Finding  his  views  un- 
supported by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  he  had  de- 
clined an  appointment  to  be  their  servant.  He  had  come 
to  Boston  to  obtain  aid  from  his  religious  friends  in  this  city. 
But  he  had  found  most  of  the  churches  closed  against  him, 
by  a  notice  from  the  Missionary  Society.  In  this  case  he 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  in  despair,  when  he  was  in- 
troduced to  some  Unitarians  in  this  city. 

We  should  be  glad  to  give  the  particulars  relating  to  this 
pomt  in  Mr.  Tanner^s  life.  We  must  content  ourselves  by 
a  general  allusion  to  them.    At  the  table  in  his  boarding- 
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house  a  theological  questioii  had  been  started, — whether 
God  suffered  and  died  on  the  cross.  He  was  shocked  at 
certain  opinions  he  had  heard  expressed.  His  assertion 
that  the  Great  Spirit  could  not  suffer  and  die,  and  tbat  it 
was  the  Son  of  Crod  who  died  on  the  cross,  was  met  widi 
the  charge  of  Unitarianism.  He  had  before  heard  of  that 
word,  and  had  been  told  that  it  was  something  "  as  dread- 
ful as  that  with  which  some  mothers  frighten  their  chil- 
dren '' ;  but,  now,  resolved  to  learn  what  it  was,  he  had  been 
to  Unitarian  meetings,  he  had  conversed  with  Unitarian 
ministers,  he  had  procured  books  from  the  Unitarian 
Rooms ;  and  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  he  woald  saj, 
that  on  the  subject  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  he  held  the  same  views  which  the  Unitarians  held, 
and  had  always  held  them  ever  since  he  was  a  converted 
man,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  one  of  his  Indian  converts 
in  his  tribe  was  a  Trinitarian. 

While,  then,  through  a  doctrinal  sympathy  with  Uni- 
tarians, he  could  work  heartily  with  them,  believing  that 
their  prayers,  and  preaching,  and  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  would  have  the  most  favorable  acceptance 
among  the  people  of  his  tribe,  the  question  was,  whether 
the  Association  could  aid  him  in  the  work  which  was  near 
his  heart.  To  answer  this  question,  the  Association  must 
know  fully  his  Christian  character,  and  his  plans  of  action. 

Mr.  Tanner  then  presented  a  large  number  of  creden- 
tials, consisting  of  a  certificate  of  his  church-membership 
and  Christian  character;  of  recommendatory  letters  from 
Baptist  clergymen  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  Territory,  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  Boston,  and  from  Bev. 
Silas  Bailey,  President  of  Franklin  College,  Indiana,  in 
which  institution  Mr.  Tanner  has  a  son,  a  lad  of  twelve 
years  of  age ;  of  letters,  also,  addressed  to  Hon.  Wm.  I* 
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Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  speaking  in  high  terms  of  Mr. 
Tanner's  devotedness  and  efficiency ;  and  of  two  communi- 
cations which  we  must  give  entire.  The  first  is  from  the 
chief  and  hraves  of  the  Chippewa  nation,  and  is  addressed 
to  "  His  Excellency,  N.  A.  Gorman,  Governor  of  Minne* 
sota,"  dated  "  Crow  Wing,  Min.  Ter.,  Oct.  23,  1854."  It 
reads  as  follows :  — 

"  Our  Father,  —  Hearing  of  the  love  thou  hast  for  thy  Indian 
children,  and  of  the  efforts  and  desire  thoa  hast  for  our  civiliza- 
tion, which  was  made  known  to  us  by  our  former  teacher,  Mr. 
Tanner,  for  which,  our  father,  we  feel  grateful,  although  we  but 
lately  heard  of  it ;  also  hearing  of  the  provisions  made  by  your 
government  at  Washington,  to  assist  us  to  become  a  civilized 
people,  and  to  live  as  the 'white  man  does  ;  — 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  do  therefore  by  this  apply  to  your  In- 
dian Department  at  Washington,  thrcrugh  you,  our  father,  for 
assistance,  to  get  us  some  farming  implements,  and  also  some 
teachers  to  teach  our  children  to  read,  and  to  learn  them  to  work. 

"  We  have  no  one  to  assist  us,  or  to  teach  us  hqw  to  get  along 
in  work,  and  as  it  is  very  probable,  on  account  of  the  troubles  be- 
tween the  Sioux  and  our  nation  at  Pembina,  that  our  former  teach- 
er, Mr.  Tanner,  will  fail  for  yet  a  while  to  form  a  settlement  with 
the  Chippewas  at  that  point,  if  he  can  be  had,  we  would  recom- 
mend him  to  your  Excellency  to  be  appointed  as  our  assistant  or 
teacher  in  these  things.  We  would  also  make  known  to  you 
our  improvement  towards  farming.  We  have  at  present,  in  all, 
on  and  within  the  premises  of  Lake  Winnepeg,  between  thirty  and 
forty  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  with  corn,  potatoes,  and 
pumpkins.  We  have  been  now  three  years  in  doing  this.  We 
are  also  in  number  forty-five  families  that  belong  to  this  place. 
And  as  it  was  Mr.  James  Tanner  who  was  the  first  to  teach  us 
this  kind  of  work,  and  as  we  are  all  well  acquainted  with  him, 
a&d  he  with  us,  this  is  our  reason  for  recommending  him  to  your 
notice ;  and  for  which  assistance,  if  granted,  we  shall  truly  feel 
very  thankful,  and  promise,  if  intrusted  in  right  hands,  our  father 
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■htU  never  fasve  oeeaskm  to  say  that  he  has  assisted  us  bat  to 
no  porpoee.  We  remain  year  on  worthy,  but  hope  obedieDt 
children. 

(Signed,)  "  Eagle,  Chief  of  Lake  Winnepeg;' 

And  four  Braves. 

The  other  credential  is  as  follows  :  — 

•«  Executive  Office^  St.  Paul,  Nov,  6,  1854. 

**  Sir, — I  inclose  two  letters  from  the  Chippewa  chief  at 
PemMna  and  Lake  Winnepeg.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  recom- 
mended Mr.  Tanner  as  a  proper  person  to  receive  ($  500)  five 
handled  dollars  as  Missionary  Teacher  at  Pembina. 

**  The  appeal  made  in  these  letters  draws  strongly  on  my  sym- 
pathy, and  I  hope  yon  may  think  proper  to  help  them*  Mr. 
Tanner  is  a  Baptist  Missionary,  and  a  most  exemplary  man,  and 
well  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  this  daty.  He  visits  Washing- 
ton and  New  York  to  see  the  Board  of  Missions  and  yonr  Depart- 
ment He  18  a  halfblood,  with  a  pious  education,  and  feels  deep 
solicitude  for  his  relations  in  that  far-off  region. 
*'  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  N.  A.  GrORMAN,  GovemoT  Mm.  Ter. 

"  To  THE  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington.*^ 

In  regard  to  his  plans  of  action,  Mr.  Tanner  said  he  had 
drawn  up  a  brief  statement,  which  he  would  ask  leave  to 
read.  He  proceeded  to  read  the  following  paper,  which 
we  give  as  it  came  from  his  hand. 

'' Boston,  Feb.  9th,  IB55. 

"  Ist.  It  is  my  desire  to  introduce  amongst  my  nation  the  arts 
of  civilisuition  with  Chnstianization ;  for  in  order  to  save  the  sool, 
we  must  save  the  body. 

''  It  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  first  laws  of  Grod  to  man  after  his 
fall,  that  he  shall  till  the  soil ;  and  it  was  a  garden  that  God  chose 
to  place  man  in  after  his  creation  for  man's  place  of  h^j^ess; 
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and  it  is  God's  will  to  choose  for  maR  all  that  will  tend  to  make 
bim  happy :  therefore,  to  show  forth  the  Spirit  of  God  ia  ooe 
thing,  we  mast  show  it  in  another.  God  shows  forth  his  lore  to 
man  by  his  works ;  therefore,  to  support  amongst  us  Indians  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  we  must  do  it  by  works,  and  let  those 
works  be  of  God's  own  appointment.  Then  when  faith,  love,  and 
works  go  hand  in  hand,  then  we  gd  in  God's  own  way ;  then  we 
have  the  promise  of  his  approval  and  assistance,  for  we  then  show 
our  faith,  our  love,  by  our  works.  With  this  wall  we  surround 
the  Indian's  strong  fortress  of  suspicion,  and  you  conquer  him. 
No  more  he  looks  on  you  as  a  spy,  but  as  a  loving  and  kind 
brother,  true  and  faithful  in  what  you  say,  faithful  in  carrying 
out  what  you  preach.  Then  when  you  preach  to  him  on  love  to 
our  God  and  to  our  fellow-man,  and  God's  love  to  man,  he  be- 
lieves  you  by  and  from  your  works. 

''  2d.  In  order  to  do  this,  I  am  striving  to  get  and  carry  out  to 
them  farming  implements  and  other  tools  for  civilizing  our  people, 
which  tools,  after  got  on  the  ground,  instead  of  giving  them  for 
nothing,  I  propose  to  sell  to  each  one  as  they  stand  in  need  only 
at  cost,  for  furs  or  Indian  curiosities,  and  then  to  send  those  arti- 
cles to  your  Treasurer  in  Boston,  to  be  disposed  of  at  your  own 
discretion,  and  the  money  to  be  used  or  spent  in  getting  more  im- 
plements or  such  things  as  we  shall  call  for. 

^*  This  will  tend  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  self-dependence  in  us, 
and  be  a  source  of  encouragement  to  you,  and  will  also  tend  to  unite 
our  hearts  more  together.  But  as  for  poor  widows,  or  such  as 
are  entirely  unable  to  purchase,  to  them  either  to  give  or  lend  as 
the  case  may  demand.  Therefore,  in  order  to  do  this  upright,  you 
give  me  a  bill  of  all  implements  or  tools,  and  I  give  you  my  re- 
ceipt, and  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  time  I  get  all 
on  the  field  at  Winnepeg,  Upper  Mississippi,  for  me  to  send  to  you 
a  bill  of  tools  and  implements  sold,  given,  or  lent,  or  remaining, 
with  the  proceeds  of  those  sold,  and  so  on  every  six  months.  But 
that  a  certain  portion  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  lending  to  those 
whose  case  shall  require  it,  and  that  a  necessary  portion  be  kept 
exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  mission.  It  is  also  my  desire,  if 
possible 2^  to  get  the  irons  for  the  erecting  of  a  saw-mill,  which  mill. 
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if  1  succeed,  shall  be  public  property  untU  the  sale  of  oar  lands, 
then  the  mill  to  be  sold  either  to  the  government  or  Indians,  and  the 
money  got  for  the  mill  to  be  used  for  the  mission,  or  opening  of  a 
new  mission  amongst  some  destitute  parts ;  and  I  intend  that 
those  Indians  amongst  whom  I  make  a  beginning  shall  make  an 
annual  collection  for  the  purpose  of  sending  help,  or  opening  new 
missions  in  other  places,  which  will  be  the  means  to  increase  the 
spirit  of  love  one  for  another,  and  perseyerance ;  for  the  Indian, 
as  well  as  the  white  man,  finds  it  to  be  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive.  I  am  also  striving  to  open  a  school  amongst  the  In- 
dians, and  to  have  the  children  taught  in  the  English  language, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  learn  them  to  work.  Therefore  it  will 
be  necessary  to  get  a  school-teacher ;  but  the  teacher  must  be  a 
man  that  is  accustomed  to  work,  and  who  will  be  willing  to  put 
his  hand  to  any  kind  of  work,  and  not  to  confine  himself  only  to 
school-teaching,  for  in  all  of  our  movements  we  have  to  keep  be- 
fore us  constantly  in  view  so  to  act  as  to  wean  from  the  mind  of 
the  Indian  that  spirit  of  suspicion  that  he  ever  looks  on  the  white 
man  vnih. 

'*  I  also  intend  to  keep  up  at  least  a  monthly  correspondence 
with  your  several  churches,  through  their  ministers,  or  some  other 
way ;  also  with  your  Sabbath  schools,  which  will  tend  to  make 
us  all  more  and  more  acquainted  and  interested  one  for  another. 

*'  Dear  brethren,  I  have  briefly  laid  before  you  my  plans,  which 
plans,  if  carried  out,  must  require  faith,  love,  works,  patience,  and 
perseverance  ;  and  when  I  look  upon  it  all,  and  the  many  difficul- 
ties in  our  way,  both  from  the  side  of  the  Indian,  and  from  the  side 
of  the  many  ill-meaning  white  men,  and  the  almost  impossibility 
of  laying  before  the  white  man  the  true  spirit  of  the  Indian;  and 
again,  when  I  look  at  the  position  of  my  own  family  and  of  the 
many  oppositions  and  old  systems  we  must  contend  with  and 
break  up,  and  then,  looking  at  my  own  weakness  and  many  tail- 
ings, it  at  times  appears  to  me  as  it  appeared  to  Israel  of  oio, 
when  brought  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  with  Pharaoh's  host 
at  their  rear,  and  I  am  constrained  to  cry  out,  Who  is  enough  for 
this  great  work,  to  bring  to  birth  and  to  life  a  whofe  nation,  ao^ 
that  to  be  done  in  a  day  1     I  hope  you  clearly  see  that  what  is  ^ 
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be  done  must  be  done  quickly,  or  soon  nothing  but  the  mere  name 
of  the  Indian  will  be  left.  I  therefore,  in  our  distress,  cry  up  to 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  to  you,  his  children,  and  say  to  you,  Help, 
help,  or  we  perish  ! 

**  From  your  unworthy  brother, 

"James  Tanner." 

The  reading  of  the  foregoing  paper  was  followed  by  a 
free  conversation  between  Mr.  Tanner  and  members  of  the 
Board.     A  large  number  of  questions  were  put  to  him, 
which  elicited  prompt  and  satisfactory  replies.    From  these 
the  Committee  understood  that  the  Indians  of  the  Chippewa 
tribe  number  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  that 
they  occupy  a  large  territory  near  the  head-waters  of  the 
Mississippi  Biver,  that  they  have  manifested  a  desire  to  be 
instructed  in  the  arts  of  civilization  and  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion,  that  settlements  may  be  formed,  and 
schools  established,  and  churches  organized,  and  the  foun- 
dations be  laid  of  growing  and  prosperous  communities. 
The  well-known  fact  of  the  general  failure  of  all  attempts  . 
to  civilize  the  aborigines  of  this  country  was  adduced  as  a 
discouragement  to  any  further  effort ;  but  the  cause  of  these 
fulures,  it  was  contended,  might  be  found  in  the  cupidity 
of  the  white  man,  in  the  ignorance  on  the  part  of  most  mis- 
sionaries of  the  real  character  of  the  Indian,  in  misdirected 
methods  of  influence,  and  especially  in  neglecting  to  break 
up  the  roving  habits  of  this  people,  and  to  attach  them  to 
the  soil. 

As  was  before  remarked,  Mr.  Tanner  had  been  several 
weeks  in  Boston,  had  become  acquainted  with  members  of 
the  Committee,  had  attended  our  religious  meetings,  and 
Had  addressed  audiences  deeply  interested  in  himself  and 
Ws  plans.  The  impression  he  had  made  was  confirmed 
by  this  examination  before  the  Committee.      It  was  evi- 
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dent  that  he  was  a  man  (^  raie  native  endowments,  of  good 
practical  judgment,  of  a  penetrating  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  of  much  power  in  address,  of  a  sincere  and  devoted 
piety,  and  willing  to  meet  any  sacrifices  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people  he  loved.  From  all  the  information  in 
the  possession  of  the  Committee,  it  was  also  evident  that  he 
had  attained  a  position  of  much  influence  over  that  people, 
while  his  plans,  though  discouraged  hy  respectable  Mission- 
ary Boards,  seemed  the  most  practicable  and  promising 
methods  of  influence  which  had  been  devised.  Inquiries 
had  also  been  made  of  the  light  in  which  he  was  regarded 
among  those  with  whom  he  had  formerly  acted,  and  of  the 
real  causes  which  resulted  in  his  separation  from  them ;  and 
the  answers  to  these  inquiries  only  strengthened  the  interest 
that  was  felt  in  him. 

On  Mr.  Tanner's  withdrawal  from  the  room,  the  ques- 
tion, what  was  the  duty  of  the  Committee  in  this  case,  pre- 
sented itself  for  consideration.  On  the  one  hand  was  the 
.  danger  qf  committing  the  Board  to  an  uncertain  and  hazard- 
ous experiment,  and  one,  perhaps,  not  contemplated  as 
likely  to  fall  within  the  sphere  of  our  action ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  were  these  questions :  Is  there  nothing  providen- 
tial in  the  appearance  of  such  a  man  before  our  Qoard,  and 
in  his  earnest  entreaty  for  help  ?  To  the  friends  who  have 
committed  trusts  to  our  hands,  to  our  own  consciences,  and 
to  the  voice  of  Grod's  providence  in  this  opportunity  o(  use- 
fulness, can  we  justify  a  refusal  to  act  ?  Are  we  not  ap- 
pointed to  the  places  we  occupy,  that  in  our  best  judgDaent 
we  may  improve  every  hopeful  method  of  diffusing  far  and 
near  the  truths  of  a  pure  Christianity,  and  if  the  benighted 
red  men  of  our  Western  wilds  come  and  ask  us  for  the  bless- 
ings of  that  Gospel,  shall  we  turn  them  away  empty  ^ 

An  important  fact  cast  a  light  upon  these  questions  which 
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aided  the  Committee  to  see  the  course  they  finally  adopted. 
So  strong  had  been  the  interest  already  felt  in  Mr.  Tanner 
and  his  plans,  that  it  was  quite  evident  that  this  mission 
would  receive  a  distinctive  and  adequate  support.  Offers 
of  raoney  and  implements  had  already  heen  made.  Others, 
as  it  was  already  certain,  would  be  received.  The  adoption 
of  this  mission  would  not  call  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
placed  in  our  hands  before  such  a  field  of  action  was  con- 
templated. By  assuming  the  management  of  this  mission 
we  might  give  it  a  stability  and  effectiveness  and  chance  of 
success,  which,  without  such  oversight,  it  could  not  have. 
Even  should  it  ultimately  fail,  as  the  experiment,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  attended  by  many  doubts,  we  should  have 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that,  without  endangering  any  of 
the  funds  committed  to  our  hands,  we  had  tried  our  best  to 
do  a  good  work. 

We  haye  indicated  but  a  few  of  the  points  discussed  and 
of  the  thoughts  entertained  in  the  session  of  the  Board  of 
which  we  are  now  writing.  We  must  hasten  to  the  votes 
finally  adopted,  with  entire  unanimity,  which  were  these :  — 
^*  Resolved^  That,  from  the  information  laid  before  this 
Board,  it  is  our  opinion  that  a  favorable  opportunity  is  offered 
for  the  establishment  of  a  mission  for  the  diffusipn  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  among  the  Chippewa  Indians,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lake  Wmnepegand  Pembina,  in  Minnesota 
Territory. 

"  Resolved^  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  be  appropriated  towards  the  support  of  Rev. 
James  Tanner,  as  a  Christian  missionary  among  the  Chip- 
pewas. 

"  Resolved^  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  annum  be  appropriated  towards  the  support 
of  a  school-teacher  in  Minnesota,  to  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Tanner. 
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^^  Resolved^  That  all  arrangements  necessary  to  carry 
into  efiect  the  preceding  resolutions  be  referred  to  the  spe- 
cial compnittee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  mission  to 
India.'' 

An  account  of  the  arrangements  which  tliis  Committee 
finally  made  with  Mr.  Tanner  will  be  found  under  the  arti- 
cle ^*  James  Tanner  "  in  this  Journal. 

We  have  taken  up  much  space  in  describing  this  session 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  To  commit  the  Board  to  the 
work  of  Foreign  Missions  was  felt  to  be  a  measure  full  of 
solemn  interest.  The  duty  to  engage  in  this  work,  as  op- 
portunity invites  and  means  allow,  can  be  questioned  only 
by  those  who  doubt  whether  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  a  blessing  to  the  world,  and  whether  the  oft- 
quoted  words  have  any  meaning  to  us,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Grospel  to  every  creature."  And  as 
we  close  this  extended  account,  we  wish  to  state,  distinctly 
two  or  three  principles  which  have  governed  our  action,  and 
which  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

1.  We  have  embarked  in  this  enterprise  in  no  mere 
imitation  of  other  denominations,  in  no  hostility  to  their 
work,  and  with  no  intention  of  interfering  with  any  of  their 
plans.  We  believe  that  the  daily  prayer,  Thy  kingdom 
come^  demands  works  corresponding  with  the  spirit  of  this 
petition  ;  and  that  some  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  exertions 
to  promote  the  coming  of  that  kingdom  are  a  manifest 
Christian  duty,  which  has  always  been  felt  by  many  in  our 
body,  who  will  now,  we  believe,  rejoice  to  see  that  duty 
publicly  acknowledged  and  undertaken. 

2.  Yet  while  this  is  true,  we  have  not  at  the  same  time 
been  eager  to  enlist  in  any  Quixotic  experiment.  The  op- 
portunities we  propose  to  improve  are  not  such  as  we  have 
devised  and  made.    They  bear  the  marks  of  having  been 
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made  for  us.  They  have  sought  us.  The  call  has  come 
to  our  Rooms,  in  tones  of  all  sincerity,  as  we  judge,  and 
earnest  and  solemn  entreaty ;  and  it  is  in  the  exercise  of  the 
best  judgment  we  can  use,  and  after  cautious  inquiry,  and 
earnest  and  prayerful  consideration  of  our  duty,  that  we 
have  resolved  to  act 

3.  Though  the  two  spheres  of  activity  into  which  we 
propose  to  enter  are  far  remote  from  us,  and  are  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  globe,  yet  they  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon ;  they  are  places  where  our  belief  in  the  undivided 
unity  of  God  will  give  us  great  advantage  for  Christian 
effort.  They  are  places,  therefore,  which  .it  rightfully  be- 
longs to  us  to  occupy.  *We  go  among  those  who  have 
always  held  to  the  belief  in  the  oneness  of  Gk>d,  and  who 
are  shocked  when  they  hear  that  the  Godhead  consists  of 
Three  Persons,  one  of  whom  suffered  and  died^  Such  can 
be  more  easily  converted  to  the  Christianity  which  we  pro- 
fess, and  it  is  towards  such  that  our  sympathy  and  Christian 
effi)rts  naturally  turn. 

4.  Still,  we  do  not  embark  in  this  work  merely  for  de- 
nominational extension.  We  would  keep  higher  aims  and 
ends  before  our  eyes.  To  those  who  sit  in  darkness  we 
would  give  light,  and  to  thousands  oppressed  by  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  sin  we  would  impart  the  temporal  blessings 
of  the  Gospel,  with  the  hope  that  is  full  of  immortality.  In 
the  persons  of  those  whose  benighted  condition  we  may  help, 
we  would  see  him  who  said,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me,"  and 
would  be  thankful  if  we  may  cast  seeds  of  truth  and  grace 
into  any  comer  of  that  field  in  which  many  noble  mission- 
aries of  the  cross  have  long  labored. 

5.  We  cannot  foresee  what  success  may  attend  our  ef- 
forts.   They  may  have  no  success.    Two  years  may  prove 

29» 
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that  we  can  do  no  good  in  either  of  the  fields  we  enter. 
Failure  will  reflect  no  disparagement  upon  our  present  mo- 
tires,  and  efforts,  and  prayers.  If  these  are  right  in  the 
sight  of  Him  who  searches  the  heart,  they  may  then,  with 
increased  purity  and  strength,  he  led  to  some  more  hopeful 
channel.    Thus  may  we  leave  all  with  Him 

**  To  whose  all-pondering  mind 
A  noble  aim  fidthfiilly  kept  is  as  a  noble  deed^ 
In  whose  pore  thoa^t  all  yirtae  does  sncceed." 

6.  We  believe  we  do  not  misinterpret  the  feelings  of 
our  friends  when  we  express  our  confidence  that  they  will 
sustain  us  in  the  steps  we  have  taken.  Increased  activity 
and  usefulness,  a  more  earnest  and  devoted  Christian  enter- 
prise,—  how  many  hearts  are  there  among  us  that  have 
longed  for  these !  How  have  we  needed  them  as  a  cure 
for  our  hypercriticism  and  our  selfish  isolation !  What  op- 
portunities of  advancing  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ  are 
open  before  us,  if  only  we  have  the  courage  to  enter  upon 
them  !  Will  not  every  faithful  effort  we  make  be  more 
than  recompensed  in  the  deeper  sense  of  the  preciousness 
of  our  faith,  in  the  increased  fervor  of  our  devotion,  in  the 
manifold  fulfilment  of  the  saying  of  our  Lord,  that  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ? 
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The  reader  will  find  in  this  Journal,  under  the  ^^  Meet- 
ings of  the  Executive  Committee,'^  a  full  account  of  the 
steps  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  mission.  After 
a  long  discussion  of  this  subject  before  the  whole  Board, 
a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  votes 
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that  were  then  passed.  That  committee  consisted  of  Hon. 
Alhert  Fearing,  Rev.  6.  W,  Briggs,  the  President,  and  the 
Secretary. 

A  meeting  of  this  special  committee  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, February  14th  ;  all  the  members  were  in  attend- 
ance, and,  by  invitation,  Mr.  Dall  was  also  present.  A  free 
conference  took  place  in  regard  to  the  best  plan  of  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Association,  and  much  additional  in- 
formation relating  to  the  possibility  and  hopes  of  useful 
missionary  action  in  India  was  communicated.  Mr.  Dall 
was  unanimously  appointed  the  missionary,  and  he  in- 
formed the  Committee  that  he  should  be  ready  to  sail  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days. 

It  only  remained  to  secure  a  passage  for  him,  to  draw  up 
his  commission,  to  select  two  large  boxes  of  books  for  his 
disposal  in  India,  and  to  prepare  a  letter  of  instruction  con- 
taining a  full  statement  of  the  wishes  of  the  Committee.  The 
commission  bore  date,  February  22d,  and  on  Wednesday, 
February  28th,  Mr.  Dall  sailed  from  Boston  in  the  ship  Na- 
poleon, Captain  Barnes,  bound  for  Calcutta.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  letter  of  instruction  he  took  with  him  :  — 

Letter  of  Instruction  to  Mr.  Dall. 

Dear  Sir: — You  will  find  in  this  letter  a  brief  statement  of  all 
the  points  taken  up  and  considered  by  the  special  committee  of 
the  Board  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  in  their  inter- 
view with  you,  February  14,  together  with  the  results  which  the 
Committee  reached,  and  which  they  regarded  as  their  instruction 
to  guide  your  course  in  the  mission  upon  which  you  now  enter. 
They  are  here  drawn  up  in  writing,  that  you  may  take  them  with 
you  to  India,  and  a  copy  will  be  duly  filed  in  the  Rooms  of  the 
Association. 

You  will  bear  in  mind  the  circumstances  under  which  this  mis- 
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mon  18  establiBhed.  Nearly  forty  years  ago,  an  able  Trinitariao 
missionary  was  sent  from  England  to  Calcutta.  He  there  became 
acquainted  with  that  eminent  man,  a  native  of  India,  Rammohun 
Roy ;  who,  dissatisfied  with  all  the  forms  of  religion  which  rare 
and  extensive  learning  had  enabled  him  to  examine,  had  at  length 
turned  his  attention  to  Christianity,  and  had  become  a  believer  in 
the  unity  of  God,  as  revealed  through  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  inter- 
views and  discussions  that  followed,  the  missionary  was  converted 
to  the  Unitarian  faith,  and  subsequently  became  pastor  of  a  Unita- 
rian church  in  Calcutta. 

In  18S3,  a  corresfMmdence  took  place  between  Rammohoo  Roy 
and  the  converted  missionary.  Rev.  Mr.  Adam,  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  late  Dr.  Ware,  senior,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Harvard 
College,  on  the  other  part.  Its  object  was  to  obtain  information, 
for  the  use  of  American  readers,  relating  to  the  prospects  of  Chris- 
tianity in  India.  From  this  correspondence  it  appeared  that  one 
of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  converting  the  natives  to  Chris- 
tianity was  the  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  that 
both  Mussulmans  and  Hindoos  *'  would  be  more  likely  to  embrace 
Unitarian  than  Trinitarian  Christianity."  It  also  appeared  that 
schools  for  native  children  might  be  established,  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  other  books  circulated  under  a  good  hope  of  im- 
parting the  temporal  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  hope  of  sal- 
vation, to  this  people.  A  strong  desire  was  felt  in  many  hearts 
to  send  an  American  Unitarian  missionary  to  India,  and  this  meas- 
ure was  advocated  in  the  journals  of  that  day. 

This,  however,  was  not  done.  The  causes  of  this  neglect  need 
not  here  be  dwelt  upon.  They  arose  in  part  from  the  smallness 
of  our  body,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  missionary, 
and  from  the  demand  for  all  the  means  in  our  hands  for  the  dififu- 
sion  of  the  truth  at-home.  It  may  be  added,  that  meanwhile  we 
have  occasionally  heard  of  the  condition  of  things  in  India,  hot 
more  minute  and  exact  information  has  come  to  us  quite  recently, 
through  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks,  who  visited  that  country  last 
season.  He  reports  that  he  found  Unitarians  there  who  earnestly 
longed  for  a  preacher  of  their  faith  ;  he  found  schools  in  which 
the  children  of  the  natives  were  taaght,  but  which  were  greatly  in 
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need  of  books,  and  he  broaght  with  him  letters  addressed  to  oar 
Board,  from  those  already  converted  to  Christianity,  and  from  a 
number  of  Mussulmans,  both  of  whom  sent  us  a  Macedonian  cry, 
*'  Come  oyer  and  help  us."  These  letters  you  have  read  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  for  October,  1854,  where  also  you  found  the  in- 
teresting and  affecting  report  made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks. 

These  facts  have  revived  the  interest  formerly  felt  in  India,  and 
the  improved  condition  of  our  body  seems  to  impress  upon  us  the 
duty  of  entering  at  once  upon  missionary  labor  in  that  country. 
In  voting,  therefore,  to  establish  a  missionary  station  there,  and  in 
appointing  you  to  visit  that  land,  you  will  remember  that  you  are 
charged  with  the  double  duty,  first,  of  ascertaining  in  what  place 
or  places  missionary  labor  may  be  most  advantageously  bestowed, 
and  secondly,  of  entering  upon  such  labor  yourself,  wherever  Di- 
vine Providence  may  open  the  most  favorable  door. 

This  duty  of  exploring  the  needs  of  different  places,  and  of  com- 
paring the  opportunities  they  present  for  beneficent  action,  will,  of 
course,  claim  your  first  attention.  For  this  purpose  you  are  in- 
structed to  proceed  first  to  Calcutta,  and  to  examine  thoroughly 
what  field  for  Christian  usefulness  from  us  is  there  offered.  You 
will  obtain  information  from  the  source  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brooks, 
(Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq.,  Under-Secretary  of  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment,) and  will  ascertain  what  number  of  persons  would  probably 
attend  upon  your  preaching,  what  number  of  children  can  be  g$ith- 
ered  inUf  schools,  and  whether  good  results  may  be  anticipated 
from  the  circulation  of  tracts  and  books.  You  will  not  fail,  also, 
to  make  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  *'  Society  of  Vedantists,"  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Brooks,  and  to  learn  if  there  are  any  hopeful 
ways  of  extending  Christian  infiuences  among  them. 

You  are  instructed  to  proceed  from  Calcutta  to  Madras.  Here 
you  will  seek  at  once  Rev.  William  Roberts.  We  wish  for  full 
information  in  regard  to  his  chapel,  his  schools,  his  wants,  the 
number  and  character  of  the  persons  that  come  under  his  influence, 
and  whether,  through  any  agency  of  ours,  that  influence  may  be 
extended.  We  need  not  remind  you  of  the  great  interest  we  feel 
in  the  labors  of  this  devoted  man,  both  for  his  own  and  his  father's 
sake,  and  we  desire  that  whatever  you  may  learn  in  regard  to  his 
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means  and  hopes  of  naefnlness  yon  will  comma nicate  to  oni 
Board. 

From  Madras  yon  will  go  to  Secundeibad  and  Saiem,  from 
which  place  Mr.  Brooks  says  theie  comes  "  a  strong  cry  for  a 
shepherd."  Yoa  will  obtain  for  us  information  relating  to  those 
places  like  that  already  indicated  in  regard  to  others.  We  wish 
to  know  how  many  persons  here  may  be  brought  under  our  Chris- 
tian influences,  and  what  hopes  these  places  may  hold  out  for  use- 
ful missionary  effort 

Should  you  hear  of  other  places  where  Christian  efforts  from  us 
may  promise  to  bring  forth  good  fruits,  you  are  instructed  to  visit 
them,  unless  good  reasons  may  forbid ;  in  which  case,  and  in  all 
cases  above  alluded  to,  we  must  leave  much  U>  your  judgment  at 
the  time,  as  it  may  be  affected  by  considerations  of  distance,  ex- 
pense, sickly  seasons,  &c. 

This  exploration  of  the  religious  wants  of  this  country,  and  this 
ascertainment  of  the  place  or  places  where  Christian  exertion  may 
be  most  advantageously  bestowed,  we  regard,  as  was  said  before, 
as  your  first  duty.  Yon  will  communicate  to  us  the  results  of 
your  observations  as  often  as  you  can,  so  that  we  may  have  a  con- 
nected'Journal  of  your  mission.  You  will  receive  further  iastruo- 
tion  from  us.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  cannot  at  present 
determine  how  long  your  absence  from  your  native  country  may 
be  required.  No  interference  on  our  part  will  suspend  your  faith- 
ful labors ;  still,  the  result  of  your  inquiries  may  sho^  that  we 
cannot  at  present  undertake  any  useful  labors  in  India  for  the  ex- 
tension of  Christian  truth.  We  have  now  a  strong  impression 
that  we  can,  and  believe  that  these  hopes  of  usefulness,  and  the 
entreaty  even  to  tears  that  we  would  send  a  pure  Gospel  to  those 
in  ignorance  and  want,  demand  at  least  these  inquiries  from  our 
Christian  sympathy  and  faith.  Unless  otherwise  advised,  you 
will,  after  making  the  above-named  inqubies,  fix  yourself  in  the 
place  where  your  labors  may  promise  to  be  attended  with  the 
most  extensive  and  hopeful  results.  And  there  you  are  instructed 
to  enter  upon  the  work  of  a  missionary ;  and  whether  by  preach- 
ing, in  English  or  through  an  interpreter,  or  by  school-teaching, 
OS  by  writing  for  the  press,  or  by  visiting  from  house  to  house,  or 
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by  translating  ttacts,  or  by  circalalion  of  books,  yoa  are  instructed, 
what  we  know  your  heart  will  pronnpt  you  to  do,  to  give  yourself 
to  a  life  of  usefulness  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  You 
go  out  as  a  Unitarian  missionary,  because  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  many  will  receive  the  Gospel  as  we  hold  it  who  reject 
the  errors  which  we  believe  others  have  added  to  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  But  you  are  not  expected  to  carry  mere 
doctrinal  discussions  and  sectarian  strifes  to  those  distant  lands. 
^'  Grod  so  loved  the  world  that  he  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  to 
seek  and  to  save  the  lost,"  —  this  is  to  be  the  grand  burden  of 
your  message  ;  and  we  need  not  remind  you,  that,  as  a  Unitarian 
believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you  will  enjoy  a  great  advan- 
tage in  the  simplicity  of  your  doctrine,  the  intelligibleness  of  your 
faith,  and  its  accordance  with  the  correct  and  obvious  teachings  of 
Scripture.  We  wish  you,  wherever  you  may  meet  missionaries 
of  other  denominations,  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  to  them,  and 
to  try  to  make  them  feel  that  you  are  laboring,  not  for  a  sect,  but 
through  a  love  for  the  souls  of  our  fellow  men,  and  in  obedience 
to  his  words  who  said,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Grospel  to  every  creature."  Whatever  information  you  can  obtain 
in  regard  to  the  operations,  successes,  or  disappointments  of  other 
missionaries  will  be  gladly  received. 

You  will  be  intrusted  with  a  large  package  of  books,  catecheti- 
cal, practical,  devotional,  and  doctrinal,  and  these  you  are  in- 
structed to  offer  for  sale  wherever  they  can  be  sold,  and  to  bestow 
them  gratuitously  when  you  may  judge  they  will  be  of  most  use, 
not  forgetting  to  offer  a  sufficient  supply  to  those  Mussulmans 
who,  in  their  letter  to  us,  have  asked  for  our  publications. 

We  shall  inform  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association 
of  your  visit  to  India,  and  you  will  be  glad,  we  know,  to  receive 
and  answer  any  communications  you  may  receive  from  them  or 
any  of  their  agents. 

Signed,  Henrt  A.  Miles,  Sec.  A»  U,  A. 
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On  a  previous  page,  under  the  head  of  "Meetings  of  the 
Executive  Connimittee,'^  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Tanner  became  known  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. Supposing  that  our  readers  would  naturally  feel 
some  interest  in  his  previous  history,  we  present  to  them 
the  following  sketch  of  his  life,  which  we  draw  up  from 
particulars  communicated  by  Mr.  Tanner  himself. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  white  family 
by  the  name  of  Tanner  resided  on  the  banks  of  the  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio  rivers.  The  father  had  been  a  clergyman, 
was  well  known  and  respected,  and  was  rearing  a  large 
family  of  children  on  what  was  then  the  border  line  be- 
tween the  white  and  Indian  races.  In  some  of  the  preda- 
tory incursions  which  the  Indians  made,  they  seized  one  of 
his  sons,  then  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  who  was  soon 
adopted  by  an  Ottoway  chieftess,  and  was  taken  to  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  which  empties  into  Hudson^s  Bay.  This 
was  John  Tanner,  father  of  James. 

For  thirty  years  John  Tanner  lived  among  the  Indians,— 
learned  their  language,  adopted  their  mode  of  life,  married 
an  Indian  woman  of  the  Chippewa  tribe,  and,  under  the 
name  of  Shaw-shaw-wabe-na-se,  —  The  Falcon,  —  became 
renowned  for  his  adventures.  In  1830  his  life  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  in  a  large  octavo  volume  of  over  four 
hundred  pages,  entitled,  '*  A  Narrative  of  the  Captivity  and 
Adventures  of  John  Tanner,  during  Thirty  Years'  Resi- 
dence among  the  Indians  in  the  Interior  of  North  America. 
By  Edwin  James,  M.  D.*' 

In  1823,  Lord  Selkirk,  who  had  come  to  this  country  to 
settle  some  difficulties  between  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  North- 
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west  Fur  companies,  found  John  Tanner  among  the  In* 
dians ;  and,  becoming  interested  in  him,  inquired  into  his 
history,  and  advised  him  to  return  to  his  friends  in  Ken- 
tucky. Yielding  to  this  advice,  he  went  to  Sault  St.  Mary 
and  to  Mackinaw,  and  thence  to  Detroit.  Lewis  Cass  was 
at  this  time  Governor  of  Michigan,  and  to  him  Tanner 
brought  a  letter.  Governor  Cass  had  heard  of  the  Tanners 
of  Kentucky,  and  of  the  captivity  many  years  before  of  a 
little  boy.  He  kindly  helped  John,  who  was  soon  in  the 
arms  of  his  brother  £dward,  after  a  separation  of  thirty 
years. 

The  season  following,  John  Tanner  brought  his  Indian 
wife  and  his  children  to  Kentucky.  Among  them  was 
James,  who  was  put  to  school.  Their  Indian  blood  made 
their  situation  somewhat  unhappy,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
year  the  father  went  with  the  family  to  Sault  St.  Mary. 
Here  he  became  United  States  Interpreter,  under  School- 
craft. Governor  Cass,  at  this  time  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Afiairs,  oflen  saw  the  Tanner  family  at  Sault  St.  Mary, 
and  bestowed  many  kind  attentions  upon  the  little  boy 
James.  He  paid  for  his  clothing  and  schooling  for  two 
^  years ;  and  among  Jameses  early  recollections  he  distinctly 
recalls  the  time  when  Governor  Cass  placed  his  hand  on 
bis  head  and  said  he  ^^  must  grow  up  to  be  a  useful  man.'' 
Liast  year,  at  Washington,  James  Tanner  reminded  Mr.  Cass 
of  this  incident,  who  remarked  that  he  *'*'  felt  rewarded  for 
all  that  he  had  done  for  the  Chippewa  boy.''  James  Tan- 
ner went  to  school,  in  all,  about  six  or  seven  years.  He 
was  also  at  one  time  in  a  Sunday  school.  His  teacher  was 
Miss  Delia  Cook,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  great 
affection,  and  whose  gentle  and  faithful  instructions  inspired 
him  with  a  respect  for  the  truths  of  Christianity,  to  which 
he  attributes  his  subsequent  conversion.     His  father  died 
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in  1847,  but  to  the  very  last  retained  his  fondness  for  In- 
dian life,  preferring  the  society  of  Indians  to  that  of  the 
whites. 

On  coming  of  age  to  act  for  himself,  James  Tanner  went 
to  Lake  Superior,  and  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade.  Here 
he  Wto  successful,  and  acquired  property.  He  married 
Margaret  Chapman,  a  quarter  Chippewa  Indian.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  1846,  they 
were  both  converted,  and  joined  the  Methodists.  From 
the  day  of  his  conversion  he  resolved  to  be  a  missionary 
among  his  people.  He  gave  up  his  business,  went  to  Sandy 
Lake,  built  a  log-house  for  his  wife,  and  commenced  the 
life  of  a  missionary.  He  labored  two  years  at  Lake  Win- 
nepeg,  and  one  year  at  Pembina.  In  the  winter  of  1853-4 
his  mind  was  troubled  on  the  subject  of  his  baptism,  as  he 
had  come  to  believe  that  immersion  was  the  only  true  mode 
for  him.  Accordingly  he  and  his  wife  went  to  St.  Paul, 
in  Minnesota,  on  snow-shoes,  a  distance  of  more  than  fi?e 
hundred  miles.  He  offered  himself  for  baptism  at  a  Bap- 
tbt  church.  After  some  delay,  occasioned  by  his  refusal 
to  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  a  cneed  ofiered  for  his  sig- 
nature, which  he  maintained  the  church  had  no  right  to 
require  of  him  if  he  complied  with  the  Scripture  requisition, 
^*  If  thou  believest  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thou  mayest 
be  baptized,^'  he  was  immersed,  and  was  advised  to  go 
to  New  York,  to  be  appointed  a  missionary  of  the  Baptist 
Home  Missionary  Society. 

Accordingly,  he  visited  New  York,  and  was  csrlled  be- 
fore a  council  of  Baptist  ministers,  preparatory  to  ordination. 
Here  was  still  further  delay  and  perplexity.  Tanner  could 
not  assent  to  the  covenant  and  creed  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
'He  could  neither  bind  himself  to  close  communion,  nor 
profess  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    These 
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objectioos  to  his  ordiDation  were  finally  oYerruled,  and  he 
was  ordained  in  May,  1853. 

The  following  summer  was  spent  in  travelling  in  Bhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  different  parts  of  New  York,  mak- 
ing collections  of  money  and  farming  tools  for  the  Chip- 
pewas.  Through  the  kindness  of  Grovernor  Gorman,  who 
gave  one  hundred  dollars  for  Tanner^s  personal  expenses, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  transport  the  farming 
tools,  these  had  been  removed  by  ox-teams  from  St.  Paul 
to  Crow  Wing.  At  this  place  tHey  were  stored  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  warehouse,  preparatory  to  their  removal  to  Pem- 
bina. A  fire  broke  out  and  consumed  the  warehouse  and 
all  its  contents, — a  heavy  blow  to  James  Tanner,  who  lost 
the  fruits  of  a  yearns  labor,  and  tools  to  the  value  of  two 
thousand  dollars. 

The  last  spring  and  summer  was  passed  at  Pembina. 
The  Chippewas  were  at  war  with  the  Sioux,  and  many  a 
time  Tanner  preached  ^'  with  his  Bible  in  one  hand  and  his 
rifle  in  the  other.^'  Finding  it  impossible  to  establish  a  sal- 
utary and  permanent  influence  over  his  people  without  gath- 
ering them  into  settlements,  and  for  this  end  needing  tools, 
books,  and  teachers,  he  wrote  to  the  Baptist  Board  in  New 
York  for  assistance.  Last  October  he  came  on  through  St. 
Paul,  Chicago,  and  Cleveland,  and  went  to  Washington  to 
consult  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affidrs.  He  bore  with 
him  the  letters  that  will  be  found  under  the  ^^  Meetings  of 
the  Executive  Committee.**  He  received  encouragement 
in  Washington,  and  came  to  New  York,  where  he  learned 
that  the  Board  of  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  had 
offered  to  commission  him,  on  the  condition  that  he  would 
confine  himself  to  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose would  return  to  Minnesota.  This  offer  he  felt  con<^ 
strained  to  decline. 
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Leaving  New  Yoik,  Mr.  Tanner  came  to  Boston  to  inter- 
est his  Baptist  friends  in  his  wants.  Of  the  reception  he 
met  in  Boston,  and  of  his  introduction  to  new  friends,  we 
have  already  given  a  hrief  account  in  the  ^^  Meetings  of  the 
Executive  Committee.'^  It  only  remains  to  be  added,  that, 
after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Tanner  as  Missionary  of  the 
Association,  donations  of  tools  and  money  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  to  whom  Mr. 
Tanner  is  to  account  for  the  same.  On  Sunday  evening, 
February  25th,  he  addressed  a  large  audience  in  Bedford 
Street  Church  in  Boston;  and  on  Friday,  March  52d,  he 
started  for  his  home  towards  the  setting  sun.  He  has  ap- 
pointments to  fulfil  in  various  places,  and  bears  with  him 
letters  commending  him  to  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  our 
friends.  A  large  number  of  books,  seeds,  and  farming  im- 
plements have  been  shipped  for  St  Paul,  and  a  school- 
teacher, procured  by  the  Association,  is  on  his  way  with 
Mr.  Tanner,  under  whose  direction  he  is  to  act  The  scene 
of  their  labors  will  be  the  upper  part  of  Minnesota  Territory, 
remote  from  any  danger  from  the  incursions  of  the  hostile 
Sioux,  and  where  communities  of  the  Chippewas  can  at 
once  be  formed.  It  is  Mr.  Tanner's  purpose  to  arrive  there 
in  sufficient  ^season  to  commence  spring  work.  Any  infor- 
mation we  obtain  hereafter  in  iregard  to  the  practical  results 
of  this  experiment  will  be  laid  before  our  readers. 

The  following  notice  of  the  meeting  in  Bedford  Street 
Church  is  reprinted  from  the  Christian  Register  of  March 
3d. 

'*  The  meeting  in  Bedford  Street  Charch  was  held  last  Son- 
day  evening,  as  was  advertised.    The  church  was  filled  at  an 
early  hour.    Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln,  and  Dr. 
^Lothrop  briefly  made  known  the  purpose  of  the  meeting.     He  al- 
luded to  the  great  interest  which  belongs  to  the  history  of  the 
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aborigines  of  this  coantry,  and  to  the  efibits  which  we  oaght  to ' 
make  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  remnants  of  the  race  whose 
hunting-grounds  we  now  possess.  It  must  be  confessed,  he  re- 
marked, that,  compared  with  the  amount  of  time,  labor,  and  ex- 
pense directed  to  this  end,  but  a  small  harrest  of  good  fruits  had 
been  gathered ;  but  he  believed  it  was  not  because  the  Indian  was 
incapable  of  civilization,  but  because  proper  methods  had  not  been 
adopted.  Mr.  Tanner  had  presented  himself  before  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  had  asked 
our  aid.  The  Committee  listened  to  his  plans,  inquired  into  his 
history,  had  obtained  the  most  satisfactory  assurances  of  his  integ- 
rity, ability,  Christian  devotedness,  and  commanding  influence 
over  his  tribe ;  they  found  that  heretofore  he  has  been  connected 
with  our  friends  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Tanner  has  never  fully  agreed  in  opinion,  as  both  he 
and  all  the  Indian  converts  to  Christianity  among  his  people  are 
believers  in  the  undivided  unity  of  God,  and  in  the  derived  nature 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Mr.  Tanner  comes  from  a  large  tribe, 
the  Chippewas,  now  living  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. They  number  250,000  souls.  They  are  ready  to  receive 
the  arts  of  civilization  and  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel.  Mr. 
Tanner  wishes  to  take  back  with  him  a  school-master,  and  books, 
and  farming  tools,  and  his  whole  plan  seems  so  reasonable,  prac- 
ticable, and  hopeful,  that  the  Committee  of  the  Association 
thought  they  should  be  doing  a  good  Christian  work  to  place  in 
his  hands  the  means  to  carry  out  that  plan,  and  subject  it  to  a  fair 
and  full  trial.  Accordingly  they  had  voted  to  adopt  Mr.  Tanner 
as  their  missionary,  to  send  oot  with  him  a  school-teacher,  and 
one  had  already  been  engaged  for  this  purpose,  and  to  furnish  him 
with  needed  books  and  tools.  Mr.  Tanner's  story  is  so  full  of  in- 
terest, and  his  plans  so  full  of  promise,  that  friends  had  already 
contributed  liberally,  and  over  six  hundred  dollars  in  implements 
and  money  had  been  raised.  The  present  meeting  was  called 
merely  to  hear  the  parting  words  of  this  missionary,  who  will 
leave  Boston  this  week,  and  he  would  now  introdace  him  to  the 
audience. 

'*  Mr.  Tanner  then  came  forward  upon  the  platform,  in  front  of 
30» 
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the  pulpit,  a  well-formed  man  of  medium  ane,  with  marked  Iiidiao 
featurea,  though  not  much  more  tawny  than  many  of  the  whites. 
Hla  addrew  occupied  one  hour  and  forty  minutea.  He  had  no 
notes,  but  still  followed  a  connected  and  clearly  conceived  plan. 
He  began  by  alluding  to  the  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  when 
our  fathers  landed  at  Plymouth.  At  that  time,  the  aborigines 
had  some  arts  of  civilization,  and  were  friendly  to  the  whites. 
They  oflered  com  to  the  starving  strangers  that  had  oome  among 
them.  As  a  race,  however,  they  are  not  more  civilized  to-day 
than  they  were  two  hundred  yeaia  ago.    Why  not? 

*'  He  proceeded  then  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  treatment  the 
Indians  had  received  from  the  Europeans,  who  drove  them  from 
their  hunting-grounds  and  firom  the  graves  of  their  fathers ;  and  if 
missionaries  ever  came  among  them,  it  was  with  rifles  and  bayo- 
nets, so  that  missionaries  and  land-robbery  were  associated  in  the 
Indian  mind.  Now  they  were  gathered  in  large  numbers  where, 
as  they  have  been  assured,  they  shall  be  undisturbed,  and  from 
which  place  they  are  determined  they  will  never  be  driven  out. 
And  the  question  is.  What  shall  be  their  condition  there? 

'*  The  first  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to  form  them  into  fixed 
and  permanent  settlements,  to  break  up  their  wandering  mode  of 
life,  and  to  teach  them  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civilization.  .  On 
this  point  some  differences  of  opinion  had  sprung  up  between  him- 
self and  the  Baptist  friends  with  whom  he  had  formerly  acted. 
They  were  ready  to  preach  the  Gospel.  But  suppose  they  make 
converts  to  Christianity,  what  becomes  of  them  ?  They  are  in 
one  place  to-day,  and  in  another  to-morrow,  and  the  missionary 
soon  loses  sight  of  them.  We  must  settle  them  in  communities, 
and  keep  them  under  our  eye,  and  gather  their  children  into 
schools.  Hence,  beside  preachers  of  the  Grospel,  we  want  farming 
tools  and  schoolmasters.  He  had  come  to  Boston  to  get  aid  from 
his  Baptist  friends.  While  here,  he  accidentally  fell  into  conver- 
sation with  persons  who  told  him  of  the  Unitarians,  and  that  he, 
Tanner  himself,  was  a  Unitarian.  He  had,  he  confessed,  great 
prejudice  against  those  who  bore  that  name ;  but  he  determined  to 
know  more  about  them ;  he  attended  their  meetings,  conversed 
with  their  ministers,  read  their  books,  and  he  found  he  was  one 
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with  them,  as  were  all  those  who  had  been  coDverted  to  Chris- 
tiaoity  in  his  tribe.    - 

*'  Mr.  Tanner  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  presented  himself  before  the  Board  of  the  Association. 
He  had  deterlnined  in  his  mind,  if  he  should  be  unsuccessful  here, 
to  go  back  in  despair.  But  when  the  Association  voted  to  adopt 
him  as  its  missionary,  he  thanked  God,  and  took  courage.  He 
went  to  his  boarding-house,  iftith  the  young  Chippewa  who  is 
with  him,  and  who  cannot  understand  a  word  of  English ;  and 
when  he  had  heard  what  was  done,  they  both  kneeled  down,  and 
poured  out  their  hearts  in  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  God.  He 
could  now  assure  his  brethren  of  the  Unitarians  in  Boston,  who 
had  befriended  him,  that  they  never  should  regret  the  tie  that  had 
now  been  formed  with  the  Chippewas,  and  he  proceeded  to  shad- 
ow forth  the  consequences  that  might  result  from  this  small  begin- 
ning. 

*'  In  this  part  of  his  address  Mr.  Tanner  became  truly  eloquent. 
He  gave  proof  of  sagacious  thought  on  subjects  of  state  policy 
and  national  interests.  His  plans  are  far-reaching ;  for  by  civiliE- 
ing  the  250,000  people  now  open  to  our  influence,  he  hopes  to  ex- 
tend the  blessings  of  our  arts  and  institutions  to  other  tribes  be- 
yond, that  all  may  at  some  future  time  become  a  member  of  our 
confederation.  Mr.  Tanner  closed  by  expressing  his  heart-felt 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  he  had  received.  He  assured  his 
friends  that  they  should  oflen  hear  of  him.  Reports  of  his  mis- 
sion will  be  received  every  quarter,  and  will  be  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Association.  We  understand  that  it  is  expected 
that  three  native  Chippewas  will  enter  the  MeadviUe  Theological 
School  this  autumn,  that  they  may  become  missionaries  under  Mr. 
Tanner." 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  OUR 
MISSIONARY. 

In  making  my  first  Report,  I  trust  I  shall  be  allowed  to 
indulge  in  a  remark,  which  will  show  my  expectations,  and 
be  at  the  same  time  the  gauge  of  my  own  estimate  of  suc- 
cess or  failure. 

The  body  of  Unitarians  is  not  large.  It  numbers  less 
than  many  other  denominations,  but  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers  its  wealth  is  not  exceeded  by  any  other  body  of 
Christians. 

Such  an  assertion  gives  us  nothing  to  flatter  our  pride. 
Stewards  of  God's  bounty,  our  responsibility  is  in  proportion 
to  our  ability.  In  view  of  the  means  at  our  disposal,  our 
own  convictions  of  neglect  must  humble  us.  The  Unitarians 
recognize  the  greatness  of  human  nature,  —  the  worth  of 
immortal  souls.  From  the  first  we  have  recognized  the 
great  claims  of  a  common  humanity,  though  abused,  bruised, 
and  depraved.  With  such  sentiments,  what  could  be  ex- 
pected of  the  denomination  but  a  missionary  spirit  ?  What 
but  such  a  spirit  could  make  it  consistent  ?  I  have  long  felt 
we  were  not  faithful  to  our  means.  Hoping  and  trusting, 
however,  that  we  were  awaking  to  our  missionary  duties,  I 
was  induced  to  become  the  agent  of  the  Association,  in- 
tending to  appeal  to  the  love  we  have  for  the  great  princi- 
ples of  the  denomination  and  of  the  truths  which  we  cherish ; 
to  the  desire  to  spread  religious  knowledge  and  the  real 
benevolence  which  the  denomination  feel  towards  those 
needing  instruction  and  aid ;  but  above  and  beyond  all,  to 
the  sense  of  duty  inspired  by  the  Great  Teacher,  whose  first 
command  to  the  disciples  was,  "  Go,  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  ^reature." 

In  some  places  I  have  met  with  a  hearfy  response.    In 
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others  I  have  not.  Some  seem  to  look  upon  iheir  giAs  as  a 
personal  favor  to  me,  and  of  course  feel  not  the  claims  of 
my  mission.  Under  short  and  impatient  refusals  I  confess 
I  have  despaired  for  the  cause.  But  when  manner  or  mat- 
ter has  said,  "  God  speed  you,'*  it  has  heen  like  a  gleam 
of  sunshine,  renewing  my  spirit,  and  awaking  the  hope 
that  the  day  was  not  distant  when  we  should  be  fully  alive 
to  our  duties  and  responsibilities. 

But  let  me  give  a  brief  report  of  the  answer  I  have  met 
with  in  the  several  places  I  have  visited. 

I  commenced  my  work  as  missionary  and  agent  in  the 
manufacturing  village  of  Waltham.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  all  classes  were  feeling  the  pressure  on  the  money-mar- 
ket. Business  stood  still,  and  men  felt  i>oor ;  but  still  they 
responded  to  the  several  objects  I  presented,  to  the  amount 
of  $  173.93.  The  interest  manifested  by  the  young  men 
and  women  of  this  large  parish  was  an  encaarn^ng prospect 
for  its  future. 

I  went  from  Waltham  to  West  Roxbury.  Here  I  found 
a  small,  but  by  no  means  a  poor  parish.  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  address  the  people  before  I  solicited  aid.  But  I  not 
only  found  here  the  hardness  of  the  times  against  me,  but 
among  many  of  the  most  able  there  was  an  entire  want  of 
sympathy  with  our  benevolent  projects.  Still,  many  gave 
me  a  good  word,  and  some  of  the  young  men  exerted  them- 
selves to  fill  out  the  subscription  to  the  Book  Fund ;  but 
thirty-six  dollars  was  all  that  my  sale  of  books,  and  subscrip- 
tion to  Journals  and  Book  Fund,  amounted  to  in  this  parish. 

In  Watertown  and  West  Cambridge  I  commenced  work, 
but  found  they  were  not  ready ;  and  desisted,  after  working 
in  them  a  day  or  two,  to  resume  at  a  more  favorable  time. 

At  North  Andover  I  found  an  old  and  rich  parish.  The 
manufacturers  were  feeling  deeply  the  pressure  of  the  times, 
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but,  widi  all  tiie  allowaiioes  for  baid  times,  I  mmt  say  tbat  I 
was  saddened  and  disappointed  at  the  result.  Forty-six  dol- 
lars and  forty*three  cents  for  the  yearly  subscription  to  tbe 
Association,  to  the  Book  Fund,  and  sale  of  books, — this 
was  all,  in  the  strong  parish  of  Noith  Andover. 

At  Fitchburg,  alive  to  every  good  work,  I  at  once  gath- 
ered as  their  yearly  subscription  9  100.11. 

Next  in  my  visits  was  Concord.  Here  the  parish  has  age 
and  wealth.  An  old  and  honored  layman  led  off  the  sub- 
scription to  th^  Book  Fund  with  fifty  dollars,  the  pastor  gave 
ten,  a  young  merchant  twenty-five,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
parish  thirty-three  dollars.  I  did  not  canvass  this  parish  for 
the  Quarteriy  Journal,  hut  sold  books  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
dollars.    Thus  ended  my  mission  at  Concord. 

I  spent  a  few  days  at  Lexington  the  same  week.  This 
old  parish  seems  to  be  enjoying  a  revival.  They  have  by 
great  effort  paid  off  their  old  debts,  and  with  new  zeal  are 
bearing  on  the  ark  of  the  Lord.  It  was  deemed  best  to 
leave  the  thorough  canvassing  of  this  parish  until  some  time 
in  the  spring. 

At  Plymouth  a  few  friends  voluntarily  put  into  my  hands 
seventy-five  dollars  for  the  Book  Fund. 

I  spent  three  days  at  Bridgewater,  and  obtained  three  sub- 
scribers to  the  Quarterly  Journal,  in  addition  to  those  already 
taken  there. 

I  worked  a  week  in  New  Bedford.  The  result  there  was 
the  sale  of  books  to  the  amount  of  $  14.63. 

Sunday,  March  11,1  spent  at  Sterling.  Presented  the 
claims  of  the  Association  and  they  at  once  subscribed  forty 
dollars. 

I  have  also  visited  East  Bridgewater  and  Quincy ;  but  as 
my  work  in  these  places  is  not  finished,  I  will  defer  report 
until  another  time. 


I  have  presented  the  various  benevoleot  objects  of  our 
body  on  the  Sabbath  to  ten  different  congregations. 

I  am  aware  that  my  report  is  not  very  encouraging.  If 
judged  by  dollars  and  cents,  it  is  a  failure.  But  in  judging  of 
the  work  in  the  light  of  pecuniary  aid  to  the  Association, 
two  things  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  ;  —  a  depression  of  every 
branch  of  business  such  as  has  not  been  felt  for  fifteen  years 
before,  with  increased  cost  of  living  such  as  has  rarely  been 
known  in  the  country,  and  a  scarcity  of  money  almost  un- 
precedented among  us. 

These  would  be  enough  to  account  for  the  meagre  sub- 
scription list.  But  this  is  not  all.  We  "^eed  a  missionary 
constantly  in  the  field  to  stir  up  Unitarians  to  their  great 
work.  We  need  to  form  the  habit  of  giving  regularly 
throughout  the  denomination.  And  shall  we  not  persevere 
until  such  a  habit  be  formed  ? 

George  S.  Ball. 


OBITUARY. 
THE    GOOD   PHYSICIAN. 


Under  this  appropriate  title,  some  notice  has  been  taken 
in  the  public  journals  of  one  who  will  long  be  missed  from 
the  church  where  he  loved  to  break  the  bread  of  Christian 
remembrance;  from  the  firesides  of  the  poor,  where  he 
ministered  with  a  generous  hand  ;  from  the  public  schools, 
where  he  had  assiduously  served  for  so  many  years  ;  from 
a  large  circle  of  professional  practice,  endeared  to  him  by 
bis  genial  kindliness  as  well  as  his  enlarged  experience ; 
from  the  cherished  home,  where  his  ''old-school  ^'  hearti* 
ness  shed  around  him  a  perpetual  sunshine. 


Da.  Z.  B.  Adams,  whose  fooeiBl  services  at  tbe  Fedetal 
Street  Church,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  January,  drew 
together  so  large  a  concourse  of  professional  brethren  and 
sympathizing  friends,  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  College 
in  the  class  of  1813,  in  company  with  Bev.  Dr.  Brazer,  Dr. 
John  Ware,  Professor  Paine,  and  others  of  note  in  the 
various  learned  professions.  Nearly  forty  jeaas  ago,  he 
commenced  practice  in  Boston ;  and  gradually,  as  his  faith- 
ful devotion  to  his  useful  calling  became  known,  gathered 
around  himself  a  constantly  enlarging  circle  of  earnest 
friends.  But  he  was  not  merely  a  professional  man. 
Deeply  interested  ill  this  city  of  his  adoption,  the  cause  of 
public  education  engaged  his  attention,  occupied  years  of 
his  ever-active  life,  and  found  him  always  foremost  to  be- 
stow time  and  labor  without  either  emolument  or  praise. 
The  Common  Schools  of  Boston  are  more  indebted  to  him 
than  they  will  ever  know  for  his  constant,  wise,  and  ener- 
getic supervision.  No  teacher  found  in  him  anything  but 
a  hearty  friend,  an  experienced  counsellor,  and  a  ready 
assistant  Many  an  hour  has  he  given  to  the  ezaminatioo 
of  school  manuals,  and  the  preparation  of  committee  re- 
ports, because  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  else  on  whom  the 
duty  should  devolve,  and  because  it  seemed  to  him  a  work 
of  the  first  moment. 

As  a  guardian  of  the  youog,  a  protector  of  the  widow^s 
interests,  it  was  his  delight  to  befriend  those  who  were  friend- 
less, and  cheer  those  who  were  depressed  ;  giving  not  only 
his  successful  medical  help,  but  (where  that  was  evidently 
needed  though  not  asked)  of  his  ever-open  purse.  His 
patient  sympathy  prevented  any  such  burden  from  weigh- 
ing in  the  least  upon  himself,  or  being  borne  otherwise  than 
to  the  perfect  acceptance  of  those  who  looked  up  to  him  as 
a  father.     Even  where  his  own  means  were  temporarily 
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embanaMed,  he  could  not  diamias  the  call  of  charity  with- 
out a  generous  response,  though  he  loved  better  to  give 
where  there  was  no  solicitation,  and  best  of  all  where  the 
giver  was  unsuspected;  and  these  constant  benefactions 
never  seemed  to  himself  more  than  the  simplest  duty,  for 
which  he  expected  no  return  and  shrunk  from  any  ac- 
knowledgment. 

His  professional  career  was  always  marked  by  generous 
self-devotion,  winning  cheerfulness,  entire  honesty,  and 
manly  independence.  He  was  conservative  in  his  practice 
as  in  his  opinions ;  he  never  could  endure  to  try  experi- 
ments on  his  patients,  and  it  grieved  him  to  the  heart  if 
they  resorted  to  any  new-fangled  specifics.  But  when 
their  case  became  severe,  his  hopeful  smile  cast  its  mellow 
sunshine  over  the  bed  of  sickness  ;  when  they  drooped,  he 
uttered  words  of  holy  promise  ;  when  they  were  sinking,  he 
put  beneath  them  the  arm  of  Christian  trust.  Hating  above 
all  things  any  exhibition  of  the  most  private  feelings  of  the 
heart,  at  such  moments  he  showed  himself  unaffectedly 
religious ;  his  eye  kindled  at  the  expressions  of  religious 
peace,  his  hand  grasped  warmly  the  hand  uplifted  in  filial 
pefltion. 

And  when  his  own  end  came  on  so  suddenly,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-two,  but  before  his  eye  was  dimmed  or  his  natural 
force  abated,  the  strength  of  his  unuttered  convictions  was 
a  support  to  all  around  him.  The  dark  valley  had  to  him 
no  shadow,  and  the  narrow  vault  no  gloom.  His  favorite 
Sunday  recreation  had  been  singings  with  his  family  the 
most  cheerful  hymns  of  Watts  and  Doddridge  to  the  tunes 
which  his  boyhood  had  made  dear,  and  these  became  the 
relief  of  his  last  hours.  As  long  as  his  voice  was  at  his 
control,  it  mingled  with* his  daughters  in  those  ever-blessed 
words,  ^^  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood,'^   or, 
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«« Wkile  thee  I  seek,  pvotootiBg  Ptower,''  or,  '*How  bfest 
the^p^eous  y^hat  he  dies,^'  or, ''  MyGod,  I  thank  thee.'' 
And  the  last  sign  of  hk  ebbing  life  was,  as  one  of  these 
M  psalms  of  trust  had  just  been  breathed  over  his  piHow, 
^  ezclamatioB,  as  he  lifted  lus  wasted  hands,  ^^  O  I  am  so 
happy,  —  so  happy,  —  so  happy !  "    Surely 

**  The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate 
li  piiTiieg«d  beyoad  the  common  walk 
Of  Tirtaooa  life»  quite  on  the  reige  of  heavea.'* 


NOTIC£3  OP  BOOKS. 


Missus.  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.,  are  pablishing  a  staodaid 
libxazy  edition  of  the  British  Poets.  We  have  seen  the  follow- 
ing:  — 

The  Poetical,  Works  o/"  John  Milton.     With  Notes  and  a  Life  of 
the  AuthoTy  hy  Jobs  MiTFORD.    2  vols.,  with  a  fine  engraving 
of  Milton. 
TV   Oompkie  Poetical  Works  of  William  Collins,  Thomas 
Gray,  ami  Glivbr  Goldsmith.     With  Biographical  Sketches 
and  Notes,  by  Epcs  Sargent.     1  vol.,  with  engravings  of  iEfae 
Poets. 
The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  Rogers.     WUh  a  Bio- 
graphical, Sketch  and  Notes,  hy  Epes  Sargent.     1  vol.,  with 
engraving. 
Poems,  Plays,  and  Essays,  by  Oliver  GoLDsmTH.     WUh  an  In- 
troductory Essay,  by  Henrt  T.  Tuckerman.     1  vol.,  with  en- 
graving. 
The  Poetietd  Works  ef  Thomas  Hood.      WiOi  a  Biographical 

Sketekf  by  Epes  Sarosnt.     1  vol.,  with  engraving. 
The  Poetical  Wifrks  ofEMtimY  Kirke  White.     With  a  Memoir, 
by  BoEaBRT  Soutbet.    1  vol. 'with  engraving. 

All  the  above  books  are  stereotyped  in  Boston,  are  bound  uni- 
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fiMialy,  and  in  a  BabBtantial  and  atttaothre  style.  Of  Mr.  Sargent*« 
fitness  to  edit  those  he  has  prepated  for  poblication  we  need  not 
here  speak,  and  he  appears  to  have  done  his  work  with  excellent 
judgment  and  taste.  On  the  whole,  this  seems  by  far  the  best 
library  edition  of  Selections  from  the  British  Poets,  and  speaks 
well  for  the  enterprise,  as  we  think  it  will  also  prove  the  sagacity, 
of  its  publishers. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  to  allude  to  the  new  store  of 
Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson^  &  Co.,  at  No.  13  Winter  Street,  and 
to  assure  our  distant  readers  that  they  may  look  forward  to  a  viait 
to  one  of  the  largest  and  most  attractive  bookstores  to  be  found 
anywhere,  as  one  of  4he  chief  pleasures  of  dieir  next  trip  to 
Boston. 

Hypatia :  or.  New  Foes  with  an  Old  Face.  By  Charles  Kinoslby  , 
Jr.,  Author  of  '< Alton  Locke."  Third  Edition.  Boston: 
Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.     1855. 

This  is  a  jncture  of  life  in  the  fifth  century,  and  efaieiiy  in 
Alexandria,  the  seat  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  that  age. 
Our  readers,  remember  the  marked  success  with  which  the  late 
William  Ware  reproduced  the  times  of  Aurelian  and  Zenobia. 
Hypatia  is  an  attempt  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  is  made  with 
all  the  command  of  style,  and  power  of  description,  and  skill  in 
dialogue,  which  distinguish  the  author  of  Alton  Locke.  Alex- 
andria, with  its  splendid  architecture,  and  immense  commerce, 
and  contending  factions,  and  noisy  rabbles^  and  hordes  of  monks, 
is  placed  before  us,  and  we  live  in  the  midst  of  the  struggles  and 
barbarisms  of  its  palmy  days.  We  are  not  surprised  that  this 
work  has  proved  so  great  a  favorite,  that  a  third  edition  is  called 
for.  We  anticipate  a  still  more  extended  sale.  The  course  of 
Lectures  on  the  Fathers,  delivered  during  the  last  winter,  has 
awakened  much  interest  in  the  age  of  which  Hypatia  treats ;  and 
if  we  wish  to  have  a  graphic,  living  picture  of  their  times,  we 
shall  find  it  here  unrolled  with  rare  interest  and  instruction* 
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A  IVeoftM  OH  Enffith^wM*iuitio%;  imgneifar  LeUer-fmriiers, 
Authorif  PrhUerif  and  CorreOors  qfthi  Press ;  and  far  the  Use  of 
Schoois  and  Aeademin.  By  John  Wilson.  Third  Edition, 
enlarged. 

Tbis  is  a  work  which  should  be  on  the  table  of  erery  literary 
man.  Probably  no  one  has  studied  the  art  of  punctuation  more 
than  the  author  of  this  Treatise,  and  already  he  is  an  authority  to 
which  all  defer.  Few  are  the  books  which  would  be  more  useful 
manoab  to  young  persons  of  both  sexes  in  finishing  their  educa- 
tion. Through  a  delect  in  their  early  training,  the  habits  of  most 
writers  are  careless  and  inexact  in  the  divirion  of  their  sentences ; 
and  many  a  publie  speaker,  using  a  manuscript,  would  deliver  his 
discourse  far  more  intelligibly  and  forcibly,  if  his  manuscript  had 
been  properly  pointed.  ThiB  beautiful  volume  of  334  pages  is  a 
specimen  of  the  printing  which  one  may  command  at  the  office  of 
its  author. 

The  Elements  of  Inielkciual  Philosophy.    By  Francis  Watland,       ^ 
President  of  Brown  Unirersity.     Third  Thousand.     Boeton: 
Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co. 

This  rolume  contains  the  substance  of  the  lectures  which  haye 
been  delivered  to  successive  classes  in  Brown  University.  They 
are  marked  by  the  well-known  characteristics  of  their  author,  —  a 
rare  clearness  of  conception,  and  unrivalled  precision  and  force  of 
expression.  As  they  were  prepared  for  oral  delivery  in  the  reci- 
tation-room, Uiey  have  a  directness  of  address,  a  freedom  of  illus- 
tration, and  an  air  of  earnestness,  not  oflen  found  in  works  of  this 
class.  The  work  is  designed  not  so  much  for  original  discusaon 
as  for  the  immediately  practical  purpose  of  giving  prominence  to 
the  views  which  unfold  the  best  helps  for  mental  improvement; 
'  and  it  vnll  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  ''Moral  Science,"  as 
one  of  the  best  text-books  which  a  teacher  can  use. 

Early  Piety ;  or  Recollections  of  Harriet  B .     Boston :  Ameri-    . 

can  Unitarian  Association. 

This  is  a  small  but  beautifully  printed  book,  designed  as  a  pres- 
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ent  to  roembeiB  of  the  older  elwue  in  our  Sunday  Sehoole.  It 
was  written  by  a  pupil  in  a-  Bible-dass  in  one  of  our  ehcftelieB,  and 
desoribea  the  eharaeter,  sidcneaa,  and  death  <^  a  youn;  girl,  of 
whom  with  peculiar  emphaaia  it  might  hare  been  aaid,  ''Of  aoeh 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Ita  tender  and  holy  leaeon  is,  that 
religion  is  a  raality,  and  God  and  Jeans  and  heaven  are  xealitiee) 
the  power  of  which  may  now  be  felt,  and  felt  to  give  a  deeper  joy, 
and  a  diviner  beauty,  and  an  unftuling  peace.  We  leeommend  it 
to  parenta  and  teachers  aeeking  gifts  for  the  young. 

The  AUat  at  Home.  Prafenfor  the  Fatnify  €tnd  ihe  Clo$a.  By 
Clergymen  in  and  near  Boston.  Boston :  American  Unitarian 
Asaociation. 

This  is  a  new  book  of  devotion,  which  appeam  from  the  preas 
simnltaneoosly  with  the  issue  of  this  number.  It  has  been  known 
that  a  work  of  this  kind  waa  in  preparalioe,  and  we  hope  it  may 
meet  the  ezpectationa  that  have  been  awakened*  Perhape  we  eaa 
give  ear  leadera  an  idea  of  the  plan  and  spirit  of  the  work  in  no 
way  80  well  aa  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  Preface :  — 

"  It  is  in  no  disparagement  to  good  manuals  of  devotion  now  in 
use  that  another  is  oflSued  to  the  pubUe.  The  following  work  will 
perhaps  be  found  to  lefleet  more  aoenrately  the  religions  apirit  of 
the  present  day.  Prepared  at  a  time  when  eontrovevy  ia  aus* 
ponded,  when  there  is  Jess  tendency  to  eztvamea,  throogh  a  meia 
reaction  against  error,  when  the  aspect  of  the  Gospel  which  has 
most  deeply  interested  the  heart  is  that  which  zeguds  it  as  a  divina 
apiritoal  force  for  the  conversion  and  regen#ration  of  mant  this 
book  will  be  found,  it  is  believed,  to  recognize  more  fully  the  truths 
which  are  the  springe  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  to  breathe  more  ier* 
vently  some  of  the  deepest  longings  of  the  soul.  As  a  r^fleetioa 
of  the  spirit  now  inapiring  many  hearts,  it  derives  special  intereat 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  vraa  made. 

**  The  Association, desiring  to  undertake  such  works  as  shall  beat 

piemote  the  apiritnal  growth  of  our  chnrchea,  sent  a  circular  te 

several  clergymen,  soliciting  forms  of  prayec  lor  uss  in  ^domestio 

sad  private  wonhip.    The  following  morning  and  evening  ptajen 
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wvn  writlai  by  twwty<£Te  mMitomw,  whoae  aemoes  sre 
thma  moB^highlj^  Mteemed  in  Una  oonmuiiiity.  This  woxk,  there- 
lbie»  is  nol  the  oompositioB  of  an  indindoal,  nor  is  it  the  exhoru- 
tion  only  of  one  penen  to  n  devout  life.  Let  it  be  reeeiTed  as  the 
annest  desire  of  msny,— the  leader's  own  minister,  it  may  be, 
nailing  his  voice  with  otheiai— that  our  families  may  be  fanailies 
thai  eaU  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  In  the  rsmembrance  of  the  mer- 
eies  that  crown  our  daily  lot,  in  the  great  needs  that  press  on  all 
human  souls,  their  voioes  aie  with  us,  leading  us  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good,  and  to  the  Rock  that  is  higher  than  we. 

*'  The  manuscripts  of  these  prayers  were  sent  to  the  editor  with- 
out designation  of  any  one  subject  as  the  leading  thought  of  each. 
It  became  his  duty  to  adapt  to  each  an  appropriate  passage  of 
Scripture,  and  to  arrange  them  all  so  as  to  secure  a  variety  and 
natural  order  of  anbjeelB.  This  was  done  in  order  to  present  a 
vridcehoice  of  topics,  some  one  of  which  may  be  suited  to  the 
worshipper's  frame  of  mind  at  the  time.  In  this  way  may  be 
avoided  a  feeling  of  insincerity  srising  from  using  a  prayer  merely 
because  it  is  marked  for  the  day,  while  it  may  have  no  adaptation 
to  our  present  feelings.  From  the  necessity  of  the  case,  however, 
the  fitness  of  the  prayer  to  the  scripture,  or  of  the  scripture  to  the 
I»ayer,  could  not  be  very  close,  as  the  editor  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
fkeely  to  interpolate  the  manuscripts.  Perhaps  sufficient  adapu- 
lion  may  be  fbund  to  make  the  subject  indicated  the  true  key-note 
of  the  devotional  exercise.*' 

**  It  will  be  observed  that  this  book  is  lettered  as'the  first  of 
TV  DevdHoMl  Ubrmy.  Other  books  in  this  libniry  will  foUow, 
as  &sl  as  the  Book  Fund  of  the 'Association  justifies  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  plan,  and  other  libraries  are  projected,  such  as  7%6 
BMcd  lArmy^  JU  TheohgkcH  lAbntry,  The  C^risHan  Youth's 
Xssftny. 

**  To  thousands  of  families  scattered  far  and  viride,  but  one  in  the 
faith  and  hopes  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  this  little  volume  is  now 
oflfored.  May  it  find  a  place  on  our  tables,  and  near  our  hearts. 
May  it  be  a  mother's  gift  to  her  son  leaving  parental  watchfulness 
to  encounter  the  temptations  of  the  world ;  may  it  go  with  the 
traveller,  reminding  him  that,  if  he  dwells  in  the  uttermost  parts 
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of  the  etrth,  God  it  there,  and  his  fasnd  shall  guide  him.  In  omr 
hoQiB  of  gladness  may  it  furnish  a  Toice  to  show  forth  our  praise ; 
in  our  times  of  sorrow  may  it  inyite  us  to  him  who  is  our  only  sure 
refuge  and  helper.  In  the  drcle  (^endeared  domestic  ties  may  it 
set  up  an  altar  of  worship ;  and  in  the  chamber  of  sorrow,  and  on 
the  bed  of  siclcness  and  death,  may  it  direct  to  that  peace  which 
the  world  cannot  take  away !  " 

We  will  only  add  that  the  book  contains  350  pages,  is  printed 
on  good  paper,  is  neatly  and  strongly  bound,  and  it  is  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  sixty  cents. 

Pamphlets.  —  Ws  have  received  the  interesting  HUiorkal  DU- 
cotarte  preached  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Fuller,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
occupation  of  the  New  North  Church,  after  it  had  undergone  ex- 
tensive repairs.  The  pastor  rery  properly  improved  the  occaaon 
to  review  the  past ;  and  though  he  walked  in  the  steps  of  one  who 
diligently  gathered  up  the  facts  relating  to  that  church,  he  has 
gleaned  many  curious  details,  which  are  presented  in  a  clear  and 
earnest  manner.  —  The  Twenty-Second  Annual  Reptfrt  of  the  Seth 
naCs  Aid  Society  is  a  well-written  document,  presenting  the  facts 
pertaining  to  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  successful  charities. 
Oar  readers  know  that  this  society  is  managed  by  ladies ;  it  has 
annual  receipts  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  thousand  dollars ;  and 
daring  the  past  year  eighteen  hundred  and  two  seamen  found  a 
temporary  home  at  the  Mariner's  House.—  Th^  Incarnation.  A 
Sennon  preached  at  the  Ordination  of  Mr.  Cktlvin  S.  Locke  over  the 
Vhitarian  Church  and  Society  in  West  Dedham,  By  Rxv.  Oliver 
Steakms.  (With  the  other  ordination  exercises.)  Mr.  Steams 
points  out  some  of  the  influences,  of  Christ's  birth  into  our  world, 
as  consecrating  maternity  and  childhood,  regenerating  the  individ- 
ual soul,  transforming  worship,  laws,  and  social  life,  and  affording 
a  demonstration  of  supernatural  grace.  The  reader  will  enjoy  the 
union  of  sound  evangelical  thought  with  a  style  of  great  dignity 
and  power. — An  Address  delivered  in  PUersham^  July  4,  1854,  in 
Oommemorationofthe  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  IncorfO^ 
ration  of  that  Town.  By  Edmund  B.  Willson.  To  one  of  the 
°K«t  interesting  occasions  which  our  rural  miinicipalities  present. 
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Mr*  Willaoa  bnnifht  the  inutB  of  diHgeal  vaaeaseh,  and  praaoiited 
Uiem  in  a  fom  «f  much  gnoe  aod  bwaty.  The  ad^reeSy  with  the 
■eotimeoto  and  speechea  at  the  dinner,  will  be  lead  with  great  in- 
teraat  by  manyfiEom  the  nerthweeteni  part  of  WeraoBter  Coonfy, 
aa  well  aa  by  nativea  of  Petenham. 

PoRTEAiT  OF  Dr.  Chanmimg. — Mt.  J.  A.  Whipple,  the  diatin- 
gaiahed  artiat,  haa  praaented  to  the  Booma  of  the  Aasociatioii  a 
beautifal  oryatallotype  portiait  of  Rev.  Dr.  Chanoing.  It  ia  taken 
from  the  painting  of  Gambardella,  and  it  haa  a  aoftneaa  and  ten- 
demesa  of  ezpresaion  which  make  it  aaperior  to  the  painting  it- 
8elf«  By  lelatiTea  it  ia  pToaoonoed  the  beat  portrait  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  and  for  the  aom  of  ten  doUaia  4ny  one  may  ornament  a 
atndy  or  parior  with  an  aocnrate  repfesentation  of  thia  eminent 
dinne.  We  feel  gtatefol  to  the  artbt  who  haa  added  thia  atferae- 
tion  10  oor  Rooma. 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS   AND  GENERAL  INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 

Ok  Wednesday,  December  6, 1854,  Mr.  Calvin  S.  Locke  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  and  Society  in  WestDed- 
ham.    Sermon  by  Rev.  Oliyer  Steams  of  Hingharo. 

On  Monday,  December  11,  Mr.  Caleb  Davis  Bradlee  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Allen  Street  Society  in  North  Cambridge. 
The  Sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Mr^  Huntinjvton  of  Boston. 

On  Wednesday,  December  90,  Rev.  Charles  J.  Bowen  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  new  Chnn^  and  Society  in  Williamabnrg, 
New  York.  The  Sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Mr,  Weiss  of 
New  Bedford. 

Ok  Wednesday,  January  3, 1855,  Rev.  William  A.  Fuller  waa 
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installed  pastor  of  the  Fiist  Congregational  Society  in  Barre, 
Mass.  The  Sermon  was  preached  hy  Rot.  Edward  E.  Hale  of 
l^oioester. 

On  Sonday,  January  7,  Rev.  William  R.  Alger  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  pastor  of  the  Bnlfinch  Street  Chnrch  and  Society  in 
Boston,  having  preached  his  farewell  Sermon  to  the  Mount  Pleas- 
ant Society  in  Rozhury  the  Sunday  before. 

On  Sunday  evening,  January  14,  Mr.  William  6.  Scandlin,  a 
graduate  from  the  Meadville  Theological  School,  was  ordained 
in  HoUis  Street  Church  as  a  Muister  at  Large  in  Boston.  The 
Sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett. 

On  Wednesday,  January  31,  Rev.  Horatio  SteUiins,  late  of 
Fitchburg,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Fitet  Congregational  Sod- 
ety  in  Portland,  Me.  Sermon  by  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis  of 
Charlestown. 

On  Sunday  evening,  February  11,  Rev.  Henry  F.  Harrington 
was  installed  pastor  of  the' Lee  Street  Church  and  Sodety  in  Cam- 
bridgeport.    Sermon  by  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington  of  Boston. 

^  {Statistics  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  United 
States. — From  the  minutes  of  the  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  we  gather  a  few 
facts  of  interest.  The  whole  number  of  persons  reported  as  in 
connection  with  the  Church  is  679,283, — probationers,  104,076. 
There  has  been  a  net  increase  of  30,372  memli^rs  during  the  year. 
The  number  of  travelling  preachers  in  the  several  conferences  is 
5,483.  Of  these  4,814  are  now  laboring.  There  were  42  deaths 
among  the  travelling  preachers  during  the  year.  '  The  number  of 
local  preachers  is  6,149.  The  change  in  the  Methodist  Church 
indicated  by  this  great  proportion  of  local  preachers,  as  compared 
with  travelling  preachers,  will  not  escape  notice.  The  amount  of 
missionary  contributions  last  year  was  $229,049.  The  largest 
contributions  in  proportion  to  the  membership  were  from  the  New 
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England  Conference,  wbich  gaT«  an  average  of  neariy  58  cents  a 
member.  Id  Cincinnati  they  gave  43  cents,  in  New  Yoik  49 
cents.  It  was  stated  by  Hon.  Albert  Fearing,  in  his  speech  at 
the  Montreal  Convention  of  Unitarians,  last  October,  that  the  con- 
tribution of  only  twenty-five  cents  ftom  all  the  Unitarians  of  New 
England  would  yield  the  Fifty  Thousand  Dollar  Book  Fond  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association*  While  this  sum  is  not  yet  raised 
among  the  Unitarians,  their  comparatively  poor  neighbors,  the  ac- 
tive and  enterprising  Methodisis,  raise  every  year  more  than  twice 
that  amount  —  58  cents — from  their  members. 

Republication  op  somb  op  thb  Works  op  Erasmus.  —  We 
see  by  recent  English  Reviews  that  the  **  Pilgrimages  of  Walsing- 
ham  and  Canterbury,"  by  Erasmus,  have  lately  been  newly  trans- 
lated, and  an  edition,  illustrated  by  quaint  engravings,  has  been 
published.  The  book  abounds  in  curious  information  relating  to 
pilgrimages  generally,  supplied  in  the  notes  of  the  ediunr,  whose 
translation,  it  is  said,  most  delicately  preserves  the  eloquence  and 
irony  of  the  original.  A  writer  in  a  London  paper  remarks: 
''  Then  could  not  bo  a  better  antidote  to  the  moibid  yearning  for 
the  revival  of  medieval  religbus  practices,  than  the  contempora* 
neons  exposure  of  what  these  practioes  really  were,  from  the  im- 
partial pen  of  Erasmus." 

Thk  Burnrtt  Prizbs.  —  The  two  priies  offered  at  Aberdeen, 
one  of  $  9,000  and  the  other  of  $  3,000,  for  the  best  treatises  on 
the  <<  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,"  were  awaided  on  the  80th  of 
January,  last.  Rev.  Robert  A.  Thompson  of  lincolnshirey  and 
Rev.  John  Tulloch  of  St  Andrews,  vi^ere  the  sueoessiul  competi- 
tonr  Two  hundred  and  eight  treatises  were  offered  for  examina- 
tion. The  sealed  envelopes  were  opened  in  the  Town  Hall  in 
Aberdeen,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly  of  the  principal  cit- 
izens. The  next  prizes  will  be  given  forty  years  hence,  at  which 
time  the  sum  of  money  offered  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Rkv.  William  Jat  says  in  his  Autobiography :  "  I  always 
found  one  thing  very  helf^ul  in  the  choice  and  MvAj  of  my  Mt^ 
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jecis  for  preaching.  It  was  the  feeling  of  a  rightness  of  aim  and 
motive,  i.  e.  a  simple  regard  to  usefulness,  and  a  losing  sight 
of  advantage,  popularity,  and  applause." 

Pr£8ent  Peospscts  of  Jerusalem. — A  writer  quoted  in  the 
February  numbw  of  the  Grentleman's  Magazine,  referring  to  the 
revived  interest  felt  in  the  condition  of  Jerusalem,  says :  *'  While 
other  dties  of  the  Turkish  Empire  are  falling  to  ruia  and  decay, 
being  depopulated  and  baxbariied,  Jerusalem  is  rapidly  springing 
up  into  new  life.  European  mamiers  and  European  wants  are 
bringing  in  civilisation  and  enterprising  industry.  Good  hotels 
aire  feund  to  accommodate  most  travellers  better  than  the  Casa 
Naova,  so  long  the  only  shelter  for  the  Frank  pilgrim  of  whatever 
nation  or  religion.  There  are  shops  where  dealers  of  all  kinds  of 
CaM^an  goods  0nd  a  ready  sale  for;  their  commodiUes ;  carpen- 
ters, watchmakers,  blacksmiths,  glaziers,  tinmen,  dyersj,  laun* 
dresses,  shoemakers,  &o.  exercise  their  various  callings.  There 
are  three  flourishing  European  tailors.  The  daily  markets  are 
supplied  abundantly  with  good  mutton,  and  poultry  and  eggs  are 
cheap.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  abundant,  and  good  bread  is 
made  by  several  bakers.  New  houses  spring  up  on  every  side. 
By  new  houses  are  meant  new  fabrics  upon  old  foundations,  for  as 
yet  the  waste  phioes  are  not  reclaimed,  and  one  half  the  ancient 
city  is  a  desolation,  while  other  parts  are  crowded.  The  mighty 
tide  which  during  three  centuries  hnpdled  half  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope towards  the  rooky  shores  of  Palestine — then  ebbing  during 
the  tempore^  aseendeney  of  Rome  ^— is  now  rising  atnnually 
higher."  This  writer  estimates  that  $300  would  be  ample  al- 
lowance for  all  expenses  incurred  by  one  year's  residence  ''  among 
Bible  t 
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On  Sttoday,  December  10,  1854,  the  Secretary  preached  in 
Chariestown,  to  the  Society  of  which  Rer.  George  E.£llli8  is 
pastor.  To  a  very  large  audienoe  he  diaoonrsed  on  the  impoi^ 
tanoe  of  cordial  deaoniinational  co-operation,  dosiDg  with  a  brief 
mentioo  of  the  plan  of.  a  Book  Fund.  The  reasons  which  called 
for  this  moTement  were  alluded  tOt  as  were  the  successful  re- 
sults which  might  confidently  be  anticipated.  The  pastor  of  the 
ehuieh  followed,  in  a  few  earnest  remarks,  commending  a  measure 
which  he  had  from  the  fiist  advocated,  and  the  progress  of  which 
he  had  watched  with  great  interest.  He  felt  sure  that  no  work 
which  Unitarian  Christiana  can  at  present  take  up  was  more  wisely 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  .the  times,  could  meet  with  more  hearty 
unanin^ty,  or  could  be  presented  with  more  triumphant  succseas. 
He  referred  to  a  little  Incident  of  which  he  had  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore read.  In  one  of  the  crowded  steamboats  that  ply  between 
two  large  cities,  a  man  waa  seen  going  round  carefully  collecting 
all  the  tracts,  and  taking  them  to  his  state-room.  On  being  asked 
why  he  did  this,  he  said  it  was  not  because  he  wanted  to  read 
these  publications  himself,  but  because  he  wanted  no  one  else  to 
read  them.  He  believed  them  injurious,  founded  on  false  views 
of  religion,  filled  with  superstitious  errors,  and  pernicious  doc- 
trines, and  therefore  he  would  remove  them  from  the  eyes  of  alL 
Now,  said  Mr.  ElUs,  had  this  man  done  one  thing  more,  had  he 
left,  in  the  place  of  what  he  took  away,  books  and  tracts  inculcat- 
ing true  views  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  breathing  a  pure,  healthy, 
and  strengthening  spirit,  placing  them  where  all  might  see  them, 
and  read  them,  and  be  blessed  by  them,  what  a  greater  service 
would  he  have  rendered !  This  is  what  we  would  do,  not  only 
discourage  men  from  communion  with  error,  but  encourage  them 
to  commune  with  the  truth,  that  the  truth  may  sanctify  them  and 
make  them  free.  Not  only  in  our  public  conveyances,  but  in 
every  place  where  men  read,  we  would  have  words  of  truth  and 
soberness  under  their  eye ;  assured  that  in  an  age  like  this,  when 
everybody  reads,  an^  opinions  and  guiding  views  of  life  are  so 
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much  gathered  ffom  books,  we  can  use  no  more  efl^nal  inatra- 
ment  to  enlightea  the  mind,  and  to  bless  the  heart  Slips  of  paper 
had  been  previously  prefixed  and  distributed  in  the  church,  and 
sarns  of  money  were  pledged,  which,  added  to  subsQDptions  ob- 
tained afterwards,  will  bring  the  aggregate  contributed  in  Charles- 
town  to  at  least  five  or  six  hundred  dollars. 

On  Sunday,  December  17,  18M,  the  Secretary  preached  in 
Lexington,  to  the  Society  over  which  Rev.  Mr.  Staples  has  re* 
cently  been  setded  as  the  pastor.  The  signs  of  new  life  and  inter- 
est in  this  ancient  parish  are  of  the  most  encouraging  kind.  The 
attendance  on  the  public  services  of  the  Sabbath  is  so  large  as  to 
fill  the  church,  and  an  evenittg  meeting  during  the  week  has  been 
fruitful  ef  good  influences.  It  is  among  our  sincerest  wishes  that 
a  connection  so  full  of  promise  as  that  between  the  pastor  and  the 
people  of  this  place  may  long  be  a  mutual  blessing  to  them,  and  a 
cause  of  prosperity  to  our  common  interests  of  Christian  truth  and 
righteousness.  At  the  close  of  the  morning  sermon,  a  brief  allu- 
sion was  made  to  the  plans  and  hopes  of  the  Association,  though 
it  was  announced  that  no  call  would  at  that  time  be  made  for  aid, 
as  it  was  judged  best,  fov  many  good  reasons,  to  defer  any  solicita- 
tion until  this  spring.  The  parish  in  Lexington  has  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  giving  annual  assistance  to  the  Association.  Its  con- 
tributions have  been  few^and  at  long  intervals«^  We  are  permitted 
to  cherish  the  hope  that  hereafter  it  will  regularly  and  cordially 
co-operate  with  our  other  churches  in  sustaining  plans  of  Christian 
enterprise  and  faith. 

On  Sunday,  January  21,  1855,  the  Secretary  preached  to  the 
Society  of  Rev.  Mr.  Sears,  in  Way  land.  The  Society  is  not 
large,  but  it  is  composed  of  those  who  deeply  prize  the  religious 
privileges  which  they  enjoy.  An  auxiliary  to  the  Association  is 
here  sustained,  on  the  footing  introduced  several  years  ago.  It 
has  its  annual  meeting,  and  choice  of  officers,  and  reports  from 
committees.  This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  annual  meeting 
occurs.  In  the  discourse  in  the  morning  some  of  the  reasons  were 
stated  why  our  cha robes  may  be  expected  to  feel  an  interest  in 
the  plans  of  the  Association,  and  to  accord  to  them  a  steady  sup- 
port.   The  regularity  of  our  Wayland  friends  deserves  a  grateful 
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aeknowledgiiieDt.  It  is  bal  a  small  suoi  that  is  oontrilHitod ;  Imt 
this  bestowed  whiiont  fiulme,  year  after  year,  in  a  little  while 
gi^ts  an  aggregate  exceeding  the  fitfol  .charities  of  much  largei^ 
and  more  wealthy  societies.  The  pleasore  and  instraetioii  of  the 
day  spent  in  the  coontiy  parsonage  will  Dot  soon  be  forgotten. 

On  Sunday,  Febmary  II,  1855,  the  Secretary  preached  to  the 
ReT.  Dr.  Grannett's  Society,  in  Federal  Street,  Bo^on.  The 
greater  leligioos  aetivity  onr  churches  show  in  the  direction  of 
hamanity  and  philanthropy,  rather  than  in  that  of  efforts  for  the 
diffusion  of  Christian  truth,  was  taken  as  the  subject  of  a  discoune, 
which  offered  a  plea  for  a  ministration  to  other  and  higher  than 
jAysical  wants.  A  single  dodng  paragraph,  relating  to  the  A»* 
sociation,  was  all  that  seemed  called  for  in  a  place  where  the 
history  of  the  Association  was  well  known  to  all ;  where  its  aoni- 
▼ersary  meetings  have  always  been  held,  where  the  pastors  hare 
been  its  steadtast  friends,  —  one  there  speaking,  as  only  he  could 
speak,  in  behalf  of  its  principles  and  aims,  and  the  other  g[iviog  it 
years  of  oversight  and  care  as  its  first  Secretary,  and  afterwards 
its  presiding  head.  Dr.  Gannett  followed  the  sermon  with  a  few 
remarks,  annonocing  the  fact  that  the  contribution  to  the  Book 
Fund  then  amounted  to  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  and  giv- 
ing notice  that  the  members  of  the  Society  would  soon  be  invited 
to  give  their  annual  contribution  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Association.  For  twenty-five  years,  without  a  single  exceptioB, 
has  the  Federal  Street  Sodety  contributed  annually  sums  varying 
from  two  to  ten  hundred  dolJars.  It  is  an  instance  of  methodical 
and  persevering  charity  which  has  no  other  parallel  in  our  body, 
though  one  or  two  other  parishes  may  present  very  nearly  a  simi- 
lar record.  The  unusual  effort  in  favor  of  a  Book  Fund  might 
have  been  regarded  as  a  reason  for  oihitting  the  annual  contribu- 
tions; But  such  omission  was  not  to  be  allowed ;  and  the  hope 
was  expressed  by  Dr.  Grannett,  that,  under  the  brightening  auspices 
of  the  Association,  and  in  the  passing  away  of  the  clouds  that  had 
darkened  the  financial  world,  a  generous  and  large  expression  of 
interest  would  now  be  offered. 

On  Sunday,  February  18,  1855,  the  Secretary  preached  in 
King's  Chapel,  Boston.     At  the  invitation  of  the  pastor.  Rev. 
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Dr.  E.  Peabody,  he  presented  the  claims  of  the  Book  Fund.  It 
is  a  fact  of  much  satisfaction  that  a  Society  which,  though  the 
first  Unitarian  Society  in  the  United  States,  has  neyer  felt  itself 
closely  allied  to  the  Unitarian  denomination,  yet  takes  an  interest 
in  the  circulation  of  our  religious  literature.  Some  account  waA 
given  of  the  willing  reception  which  thousands  in  this  country  now 
give  to  this  literature,  and  of  its  peculiar  fitness  to  iheet  some  of 
the  greatest  moral  dangers  of  our  age.  It  was  understood  that 
further  details  in  regard  to  the  plans  of  the  Association  would  be 
presented  by  the  pastor  at  a  vestry-meeting ;  and  expressions  of 
interest  in  these  plans  lead  to  the  hope  of  a  generous  aid  from  this 
large  and  wealthy  parish. 

On  Sunday,  February  26, 1855,  the  Secretary  pnached  in  the 
HaWes  Place  Church,  South  Boston,  of  which  Rev.  Mr.  Dawes 
is  the  pastor.  Few  of  our  parishes  are  more  regular  in  the  eon- 
tribation  of  aid  to  the  Association.-  The  Society  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  fund,  which  makes  the  burden  of  sustaining  public  worship 
very  light.  The  fact  constitutes  a  strong  reason  for  a  generous 
support  of  plans  designed  to  extend  the  blessings  of  religious  insti- 
tutions to  others.  The  duty  of  iiearty  oo-operaition  for  this  end 
was  set  forth  in  the  discourse  ;  and  the  pastor  gave  notice  that  he 
should  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  same  subject  in  a 
discourse  soon  to  be  preached,  in  the  hope  that  both  appeals  might 
lead  to  a  generous  response. 

The  annual  times  for  collections  for  the  Association  occur  in  the 
following  Societies  on  the  days  here  named :  — 

Rev.  Mr.  Alger's,  Marlborough. 

Rev.  Mr.  Briggs's  and  Frothingham's,  Salem. 

Rev.  Mr.  Morison's,  MOlon. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ware's,  Cambridgeport. 

Rev.  Mr.  Knapp's,  Brookline. 

Rev.  Dr.  HilPs  and  Rev.  Mr.  Hale's,  Worcester. 

Rev.  Mr.  Frost's,  Concord. 

Rev.  Mr.  Whitney's,  Brighton. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bartol's,  Lancaster. 
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(( 
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It 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Im  the  moodia  of  December,  Janaarj,  and  Febrauj,  the  fol- 
lowing  MUDS  have  been  xeoeired  :  — 

1854. 

Dee.    S.  From  sale  of  books  by  George  W.  Fox,    .  $  9.63 

"      «*-    ««       "          ««      "    M.W.Willis,   .  9.00 

**      5.  1  Sears's  Regeneration,    ....  .37 

**  6.  1  Channing's  Works, 3.00 

**      «*  0  Snbscribers  to  Quarterly  Journal,   .  9.00 

**      8.  Sale  ofbooka  in  Lynn,          ....  15.34 

**  13.  Sttbecriber  to  Quarterly  Journal,  1.00 

"  "    10      "                 "             "        Dublin,        .  10.00 

«<  ««      1       "                "              "               .         .  1.00 

<*  IS.  Sterling,  in  addition,* 1.00 

««  10.  Fitehbnrg,  through  Mr.  Ball,    .  75.00 

<*  **    I  Subeeriber  to  Quarterly  Journal,  1.00 

**  **    H.  W.  Miller,  3d,  |>ay  towards  Life-Membership,  10.00 

"  <'    Sale  ofbooks  at  office, 35.94 

"  "    Chaileatown,  N.  H.,       ..  10.00 

*«  "    1  Subeeriber  to  Quarterly  Jonma],                 .  1.00 

"  "    Lancaster,  N.  H., 9.00 

"  ««    Chicopee, 14.00 

«  «    Sale  of  books  in  Northampton,  N.  Y.,  6.00 

'*  '*    Mrs.  Fay  of  Northampton,  for  Book  Fund,    .  5.00 

«<  «    Sale  ofbooks  in  Saco,  1  Quarterly  Journal,    .  30.00 

'<  *<    1  Subscriber  to  Quarterly  Journal,  1.00 

"  "    Sale  ofbooks  by  Dr.  Burnap,    .        .        .  85.00 

«  18.  1  Subscriber  to  Quarterly  Journal,  .1.00 

<<  38.  From  Concord,  Mass.,      ....  10.00 

i<  «      CI     Lexington It.OO 

"  "      "      Subscriber  to  Quarterly  Journal,       .  1.00 

«  83.     "     Billerica, 83.00 

'<  35.  Books  sold  at  Jamaica  Plain,     .        .        .  11.63 

"  "    Subscribers  to  Quarterly  Journal,           .        .  18.75 

"  "    Books  sold  in  Perry,  Me.,         ...  8.00 
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Dec.  26.  West  Cambridge,  ia  addition,        .        .        .  $  3.00 

'<     '<    East  Boston,  auxUiary,      .        .        .        .  23.20 

"     28.  From  Fall  River,          .        .       n.        .        .  28.00 

«     >(      f(     1  Subscriber  to  Quarterly  Journal,    .  1.00 

'*     '<      '<      Sale  of  bodes  at  office,                  .        .  53.69 

«     «<      «     2  Subscribers  to  Quarterly  Journal,  .  2.00 

'«    29.    «     Books  at  office, 60 

1855.  I 

Jan.    2.  1  Subscriber  to  Quarterly  Journal,         .        .  1.00 

^*      3.  East  Boston,  in  addition,  ....  3.00 

"      4.  1  Quarterly  Journal,     .        •        .         .        .  1.00 

"      >'    Books  sold  in  Springfield,         .        .        .  20.00 
'<      8.  From  Ladies  of  Dr.  Hill's  Society  to  make 
Mrs,  R.  Newton  and  Mrs.  Levi  Lincoln 

Life-Members,          .        •        .        .  60.00 

**      9.  2  Sabscribers  to  Quarterly  Journal,    .        .    .  2.00 
"      **    7         "                          "     Providence,  R.  L,    7.00 

"      "    Plymouth,  for  the  Book  Fund,      .        .        .  74.00 

"       "    Sale  of  books  in  Plymouth,       .        .        .  1.45 

"      "      "          "           Brookline 30.04 

'<      <*    Concord,  Mass.,  for  Book  Fund,        .        .  115.00 

«*       "   3  Quarterly  Journals, 3.00 

•*     11.  2        "              " 2.00 

<<     '<    Sale  of  books  at  office, 2.00 

*'     '*    From  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Deerfield,  Mass., 

to  make  Rev.  Mr.  Moors  a  Life-Member,    .  30.00 

«      «    1  Subscriber  to  Quarterly  Journal,     .        .  1.00 

*<      '<    Books  sold  in  Hingham,        ....  45.00 

"     12.      "        **        Bolton,        ...         .  28.44 

«     «<    Friends  in  Dedham, 40.00 

"     *•        '«     ,      Danvers,           ....  39.00 

"      "        "           Haverhill  and  Lawrence,                .  26.00 

"     **    Walpole,  Quarterly  Journal,     .        .        .  30.00 

<«     13.  Sale  of  Books  for  Calais,  Me.,      .        .        .  8.06 

«     "    10  Quarterly  Journals,      ....  W.OO 

"     15.  2  Subscribers  to  Quarteriy  Journal,        .        .  9.00 

'*     *<    MissE.  P.  Dillingham  towards  the  Book  Fund,  5.00 
32* 


1.00 

10.49 

2.00 

38.48 

64.00 

5.00 

3.00 

1.00 

50.00 

1.00 
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Jan.  16.  3  Quarterly  JomnalB, ^^-^ 

"  17.  Rev.  S.  J.  May,  sale  of  books,  .         40.00 

«<  *«    1  Quarterly  Joomal,     . 

<»  »    From  Books  in  Chelsea^   . 

«<  tt      (t     2  Qoarterly  Joamals,  . 

i4  «<      ii      Sale  of  books  at  ofltoe,     . 

ci  tc      «     T^mpleton  aoxiliary,   . 

«<  18.     **      Sale  of  books  in  Kennebonk, 

u  «      <t      3  Qomerly  Joomals,  . 

"  19.     «      1        •«  "     .        . 

ft(  ((      «(      Auxiliary  in  Northfield, 

<«  ic      i(      I  Qoarterly  Journal, 

<*  **      "      Auxiliary  in  Northborough,  Mass.,      .    20.00 

««  23.    '*      1  Subscriber  to  Quarterly  Journal,   .  1.00 

"    24.     "      1        "  "  **     •        •       ^'^ 

«      (i       iC       I         «  c(  •<  .  1.00 

<'    25.     ^^      Friends  in  Salem  Book  Fund,      *        .  150.00 
<«     "      *<      O.  G.  Steele,  books  sold  in  Buffalo, 

N.Y., 27.50 

"  "  «  Books  in  Bridgcwater,  ...  156 
"  "  "  1  Subscriber  to  Quarterly  Journal,  .  1.00 
"  «  "  Books  in  Concord,  Mass.,  .  14.82 
"  •<  «  Concord,  Book  Fund,  in  addition,  .  3.00 
**  26.  "  A.  A.  Livermore,  sale  of  books  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 75.75 

"     "      *•      Sale  of  books  at  office,    .        :        .  1.00 

**    27.    "      l-Subsciiber  to  Quarterly  Journal,  1.00 

l(        ((         (C        1  (C  ((  ((  ,  1.00 

«     "      "      Fitchburg,  in  addition,                  .  .    21.95 

It     ((      ((      Watertown,  towards  Book  Fund,     .  4.00 

«*     "      "      Sale  of  books  at  office  .        .  .    79.00 

u     u      «      Books  sold  in  Concord,    ...  1.87 
1  Quarterly  Journal,    ....      1.00 

Sale  of  books  in  Roxbury,                .  35.00 

"           "          Shirley,               .  .     10.62 

Auxiliary  in  Leominster,                  .  58.43 

1  Subscriber  to  Quarterly  Journal,  .      1.00 
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Feb.  1. 
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Feb.  3.  From  sale  of  books,         ....  $  3.50 

«     3.      "      1  Sobscriber  to  Quarterly  JournaU  •       1*00 

c(     «(      (i      3          (I                   it            ((          ^  3  00 

««     "      "      Auxiliary  in  Saco,  Me.,       .        .  .    30.00 

««     "      "      Sale  of  books  at  office,     .        .  1.67 

<«     «<      '<      Mrs.  M.  S.  Jones,  Enfield,           .  .      3.00 

««     7.      *<      Sale  ofbooks  in  Portland,        .        .  9.00 

*<     8.      *'      Subscribers  in  Framingham,         .  .     55.50 

«     «      «      Books  in  New  Bedford,  .        .        .  13.35 

<«     0.      "      Rev.  Mr.  Coolidge's  Society,  Boston,  331.36 

«     «(      «      Deerfield,  Quarterly  Journal,         .  .    33.00 

i(     ((      u      I  Subscriber  to  Quarterly  Journal,     .  1.00 

**     10.    "      1  Clarke  on  Prayer,     .        .        .  .        .30 

"      *«      "      1  Channing's  Works,       .        .        .  1.50 

Sale  of  books  in  Augusta,  Me.,     .  .    30.80 

Sterling,  Quarterly  Journal,      .         .  40.00 

(<      **      1  Subscriber  to  Quarterly  Journal,  .      1.00 

*< '    "'     Sale  of  books  in  office,    .                 .  14.33 

«      «      3  Subscribers  to  Quarterly  Journal,  .      3.00 
19.    '*      Subscribers  to  Quarterly  Journal,  Rox- 

bury,       .         .         .         .         .  .    38.85 

S3.    **      Rev.  Dr.  Newell's  Society,  Cambridge,  81.31 


WESTERN   DEPARTMENT. 


[Under  the  editorial  care  of  Bev.  W.  D.  Haxet,  of  Alton,  Illinois 
to  whom  all  commanications  for  its  pages  are  to  be  addressed.] 


The  Western  Department,  for  this  quarter,  will  not  con- 
tain much  variety.  Anticipated  communications  have  not 
been  received.  Very  severe  storms  in  the  northern  part  of 
Illinois  have  so  completely  blocked  up  the  roads,  that  the 
portions  farther  south  have  not  received  any  mails  for  nearly 
a  month  at  the  time  of  writing  this  paragraph.  All  business 
and  postal  arrangements  have  been  at  a  complete  stand, 
affording  our  merchants  the  slight  consolation  that,  if  their 
notes  due  in  the  Eastern  cities  are  protested,  it  can  hardly 
be  a  commercial  disgrace,  when  it  is  so  utterly  impossible  to 
forward  the  means  to  meet  them. 

The  poor  who  depend  upon  daily  employment  and  daily 
wages  for  their  bread  are  the  greatest  sufferers,  or  would  be 
but  that  the  Western  people  have  hearts  too  large  to  permit 
suffering  to  exist  when  they  can  relieve  it.  Thus  even  the 
complete  stagnation  of  business  has  its  bright  aspect  in  the 
manifested  conviction  that  all  men  are  brothers  and  must 
share  each  other's  misfortunes.  In  St.  Louis,  for  example, 
the  stoppage  of  all  communication,  and  the  failure  of  two 
prominent  firms,  have  produced  a  monetary  pressure  said 
to  be  unequalled  in  the  history  of  that  city ;  but  it  has  borne 
the  shock  nobly,  and  instances  of  mercantile  fraternity  and 
kindly  consideration  have  been  exhibited  which  have  not 
only  saved  the  whole  Mississippi  valley  from  a  frightful 
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crash,  but  have  evidenced  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
leaven  in  the  mercantile  world.  Brighter  and  more  cheer- 
ing  than  all  is  the  fact,  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  severe 
pressure,  the  most  active  and  efficient  measures  have  been 
taken  for  the  relief  of  every  case  of  deserving  poverty  in 
that  great  city.  Foremost,  as  usual,  in  this  movement  has 
been  the  Unitarian  Church ;  which  has,  through  the  agency 
of  its  most  earnest  and  devoted  Minister  at  Large,  Rev.  C. 
G.  Ward,  and  his  zealous  assistant,  Mrs.  Plummer,  disbursed 
(or  will  have  before  the  season  closes)  in  the  neighborhood 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  These  very  devoted 
friends  of  the  poor  have  toiled  almost  literally  day  and  night 
among  the  suf^ring,  visiting  in  obscure  alleys  and  damp 
cellars,  and  distributing,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  provisions  and  fuel  and  clothing,  and  thus  minis- 
tering  commonly  to  fifty  cases  per  diem. 

PaESBTTsaiANisM  IN  St.  Louis. — Rev.  Dr.  Rice,  who 
has  earned  what  some  people  would  consider  an  unenviable 
notoriety  for  his  pugilistic  encounters  with  anything  that 
throws  a  shadow  upon  the  infallibility  of  Old  School  Presby- 
terianism,  has  published  a  book  in  which  he  endeavors  to 
unchurch  the  New  School  portion  of  his  own  sect,  virtually 
pronouncing  them  heretical,  and  pathetically  warning  all 
good  Christians  to  keep  out  of  the  New  School  churches. 
To  fhis  Rev.  Mr.  Hanes  of  the  New  School,  a  man  of  too 
much  liberality  of  thought  to  be  much  beloved  by  his  Old 
School  brother,  has  emphatically  demurred,  in  a  series  of 
lectures  delivered  on  Sunday  evenings  to  his  own  congre- 
gation. The  friends  of  the  latter  think  he  has  demolished 
the  arguments  of  Dr.  Rice  for  the  divine  right  of  the  Old 
School  faction,  and  convicted  him  of  arrogating  to  himself  a 
right  of  censure  which  even  the  Old  School  leaders  have  ex- 
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fmmij  denied.    At  the  last  accounts  this  controveisy  had 
become  nnoet  uncleiieally  personal. 

Verily  there  is  a  power  at  woric  upheaving  the  old  strata 
of  thought ;  and  these  hreakings  out  of  the  old  Reformatory 
spirit  of  liberty — these  re-assertions  of  the  right  of  indirid- 
uality,  which  underlie  all  the  agitations  of  orthodox  cod- 
servalism*— betoken  the  coming  of  the  rightful  supremacy 
of  ^*  pure  religion  and  undefiled  '^  over  the  merely  specula- 
tive  and  dogmatical. 

HiLLSBomo,  III. — This  is  one  of  the  most  delightfully  sit- 
uated villages  in  all  the  West.  It  is  about  forty-five  miles 
from  Alton  on  the  railroad  to  Terre  Haute,  which  road  will 
soon  furnish  a  more  direct  and  more  speedy  communicadon 
from  the  Mississippi  with  the  Eastern  States.  A  Unitarian 
Society  has  existed  here  for  several  years ;  it  embraces  sev- 
eral of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  place,  and  possesses 
a  neat  church  unencumbered  with  any  debt.  Owing  to  its 
inland  portion,  Hillsboro  has  not  grown  with  the  rapidity  of 
the  river  towns,  but  its  present  population  of  seven  hundred 
will  soon  be  lai^ly  increased  by  ibie  opening  of  the  Alton 
and  Terre  Haute  Railroad.  We  are  not  authorized  to  ^^  call  ^' 
a  minister  fat  our  brethren  at  Hillsboro,  but  we  give  it  as 
our  impression  that  some  young  man  might  find  a  delightful 
home  «nd  a  fair  congregation  to  begin  with,  and  after  a  few 
years  of  faithful  labor,  a  good  compensation  and  a  large 
audience.  We  know  of  no  place  in  which  one  would  be 
more  likely  to  find  a  quiet  and  most  useful  pastorate ;  the 
climate  is  very  healthy,  and  free  from  most  of  the  objections 
which  our  Eastern  friends  allege  against  the  river  towns, 
albeit  we  knok  that  these  prejudices  are  very  mythical. 
We  cannot  bear  the  association  of  a  rusty  lock  in  ccmnec- 
tion  with  a  church  dedicated  to  our  liberal  fiitth  in  a  country 
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where  such  churches  are  greatly  needed,  and  we  will  most 
gladly  correspond  with  any  of  our  brethren  who  may  think 
of  looking  westward  for  a  field  of  usefulness.  Let  some 
man  go  to  the  brethren  in  Hillsboro  next  autumn  with  the 
spirit  of  a  prophet,  and  doubtless  he  shall  obtain  a  prophet^s 
reward. 

Shi7£TLSFF  Collbge. — This  mstitution  is  located  at  Alton, 
111.,  and  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  denomination, 
with  a  Faculty  and  Board  of  Trustees,  composed  of  gentle- 
men of  great  liberality.  It  is  very  refreshing,  amidst  the 
exclosiveness  of  the  religious  bodies  in  the  West,  to  find 
occasionally  a  man  of  sufficient  largeness  of  heart,  and  in* 
tellect,  and  culture,  to  look  outside  of  the  domain  of  his  own 
theoretic  predilections,  and  to  "  fuse  "  with  other  workers 
in  the  common,  sphere  of  humanity.  We  have  been  favored 
with  a  generous  interchange  of  thought  and  of  the  courtesies 
of  life  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wood,  the  President  of  Shurtleff  College, 
which  have  been  only  the  more  grateful  and  refreshing  from 
their  contrast  to  the  universal  "  cold  shoulder  "  with  which 
the  gentlemen  of  the  clerical  profession  have  usually  seen 
fit  to  greet  us.  With  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Faculty 
our  acquaintance  has  been  slighter,  because  they  live  at  a 
distance.  We  know,  however,  that,  highly  as  they  value  their 
own  opinions,  they  are  men  of  too  much  culture  to  condemn 
others  for  theoretic  difl^rences.  We  rejoice  in  the  pros- 
perity of  Shurtleff  College,  in  the  prospect  of  its  ample  en- 
dowment, in  its  able  Faculty,  and  in  its  increasing  number 
of  students.  While  faithful  to  its  mission  of  educating  the 
young  men  of  this  great  valley,  and  while  performing  this 
mission  in  the  generous  and  catholic  spirit  which  now  ani- 
mates its  government,  it  will  be  no  less  «respected  and  be- 
loved by  men  of  other  opinions  for  its  connection  with  the 
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respectable  denomination  to  which  it  belongs,  nor  can  we 
believe  that  its  usefulness  in  that  denomination  will  be  less 
because  of  the  liberality  of  its  goverament. 

Peoria,  III.  —  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  chronicle  the 
safe  arrival  of  Rev.  J.  R.  McFarland  at  this  beautiful  city 
and  most  interesting  field  of  missionary  labor.  We  predict 
for  our  brother  a  delightful  ministry  and  most  complete 
success.  The  Society  has  commenced  its  existence  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices,  and  that  its  influence  is  strongly 
felt  in  the  community  is  evident  from  the  following  extracts 
taken  from  a  highly  laudatory  notice  of  the  opening  services 
in  one  of  the  secular  papers.  By  the  way,  we  congratulate 
our  brother  that  the  Peoria  papers  have  independence 
enough  to  venture  so  lengthy  a  notice ;  we  know  of  some 
quarters  in  which  three  lines  countenancing  Unitarianism 
are  indicative  of  courage,  ten  display  recklessness,  and 
twenty  betoken  heroism. 

"A  New  ReUgious  Society, — In  the  forenoon  of  Sunday  last, 
the  First  Independent  Unitarian  Church  of  the  city  of  Peoria  was 
organized,  at  the  Unitarian  Chapel  on  Main  Street.  We  have  be- 
fore spoken  of  the  intention  made  known  to  us  by  some  of  oar 
most  prominent  citizens  of  establishing  a  church  in  this  city,  the 
object  of  which  shall  be  the  maintenance  of  a  liberal  system  of 
theology,  based  upon  an  implicit  belief  in  the  truth  and  divine  ori- 
gin of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
communicant  to  lead  a  holy  and  an  upright  life.  The  services  oo 
this  occasion  were  of  a  deeply  solemn  and  impressive  chairacter, 
consisting  of  prayer,  the  reading  of  the  holy  word,  and  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  twelve  articles  of  agreement,  which  are  to  be  the 
chart,  so  to  speak,  of  the  new  society.  These  articles  of  agree- 
ment were  most  judiciously  drawn'  up,  and  embodied  the  simplest 
as  well  as  the  deepes't  principles  of  our  most  holy  religion.  The 
sermon  preached  in  memory  of  the  occasion,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
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McFarland,  awakened  in  our  mind  remembrances  that  we  may  not 
readily  forget.  Tlie  reverend  gentleman  selected  for  his  text  the 
words  to  be  found  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Galatians  and  tenth  verse : 
*  As  we  have  therefore  opportunity  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men, 
especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith.' 

"  To  our  mind  Mr.  McFarland  seems  to  have  studied  the  various 
adaptations  of  the  Gospel  for  the  relief  of  human  misery  with  an 
earnestness  and  religious  patriotism  that  aslsist  him  in  his  able  and 
eloquent  efforts  to  commend  it  to  his  hearers,  as  a  matter  of  pres- 
ent and  everlasting  importance,  with  far  more  than  the  ordinary 
degree  of  success.  He  has  made  it  the  subject  of  interesting  study, 
for  the  telling  purpose  of  proclaiming  it  with  efiect  <  to  them  that 
are  lost,'  by  showing  them  how  it  expands  the  intellect,  purifies 
the  affections,  exerts  a  salutary  influence  on  the  vicious,  comforts 
the  afHicted  ;  how  it  <  gives  to  life  its  highest  joys,  and  takes  from 
death  its  deepest  stings.'  Mr.  McFarland's  cast  of  mind  is  truly 
liberal,  that  is  to  say,  comprehensive,  and  to  an  eminent  degree 
discriminating." 

Rev.  L.  C.  Kelset  was  ordained  in  December  last  in 
Dixon,  Illinois.  Mr.  Kelsey  was  of  the  last  Meadville  class, 
and  has  taken  his  position  in  the  West  with  the  intention  of 
building  up  the  cause  of  Liberal  Christianity.  We  speak 
from  past  and  pleasant  personal  knowledge,  when  we  say 
that  in  mind  and  heart  and  spirit  we  believe  him  well  fitted 
for  the  task  he  hag  undertaken;  Although  living  in  the 
same  State,  we  regret  that  this  is  the  only  method  we  have 
of  bidding  him  welcome  into  the  great  harvest- field.  By 
the  way,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  friends  of  the 
Meadville  Divinity  School  to  be  reminded  that  six  of  the 
sons  of  that  school  of  the  prophets  are  now  resident  and 
preaching  Liberal  Christianity  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Dixon,  III.  —  We  clip  the  following  paragraph  from  a 
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secolar  paper,  as  it  affords  information  respecting  an  impor- 
tant missionary  post  in  Illinois,  which  is  being  developed 
by  an  esteemed  brother :  — 

*' Dixon  is  a  fine  growing  place,  situated  on  lising  ground, 
flanked  by  a  rich  prairie,  with  Rock  RiTcr  flowing  in  front,  fur- 
nishing unsurpassed  facilities  for  manufacturing,  with  an  abundance 
of  timber  along  its  bordeis,  with  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Railroad 
running  through  it,  as  also  the  Illinois  Central,  the  former  of  which 
is  now  in  operation,  and  on  the  latter  the  track  is  laid  so  that  con- 
struction trains  are  now  passing  over  it.  Thus  the  commerce  of 
the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  State  will  be  brought  to- 
gether here  on  its  way  to  and  from  Chicago.  The  town  now  con- 
tains about  2,500  inhabitants,  having  doubled  in  this  respect  in  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  It  has  several  extensive  mills  now  in 
operation  and  in  process  of  construction,  with  long  ranges  of  splen- 
did brick  stores  building  in  different  directions.  The  surrounding 
country  is  uncommonly  rich  and  productive,  and  the  place  has 
every  indication  of  a  brilliant  future." 

fi^ANZAS.  —  We  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  some  information  of  the 
missionary  prospects  in  this  important  region.  If  not  pre- 
vented by  some  unforeseen  event,  we  shall  hope  to  be 
"  prospecting  "  (theologically)  early  in  the  month  in  which 
this  number  appears. 

QumcY,  III.,  is  temporarily  supplied  by  Rev.  L.  Billings, 
formerly  of  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  also  supplied  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Ryder, 
formerly  of  Cannelton,  Ind. 

RocKFOED,  III.,  is  supplied  by  Rev.  J.  Murray,. of  the 
last  class  of  the  Meadville  Divinity  School. 
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The  Western  Conference  at  Buffalo  in  June.  —  Be- 
fore the  next  issue  of  the  Quarterly  Journal,  the  Conference 
of  Western  Unitarian  Churches  will  have  held  its  session  at 
Buffalo.  The  Western  churches  will  all  be  represented ; 
our  Western  friends  do  not  consider  it  a  great  undertaking 
to  travel  eight  or  nine  hundred  miles  to  go  up  to  their  an- 
nual Pentecost.  Will  our  Eastern  brethren  endeavor  to  be 
present  also  ?  Come,  brethren,  with  your  ripe  culture  and 
matured  experiences,  and  commune  with  the  earnest  men 
and  women  who  at  the  outposts  of  Liberal  Christianity  bear 
the  reproach  of  our  common  faith.  The  Conference  will 
probably  last  several  days ;  statistics  of  the  churches  will 
be  presented,  and  many  matters  of  general  interest  will  be 
discussed,  which  will  amply  compensate  for  a  journey  from 
Boston  to  Buffalo.  Moreover,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Conference  this  year  assembles  at  its  easternmost 
boundary,  and  it  will  be  several  years  before  we  can  expect 
so  good  an  opportunity  for  the  mingling  of  the  East  and 
West    Remember  the  second  Wednesday  in  June. 

To  the  Western  Churches.  —  We  take  the  liberty  to 
remind  our  brethren  of  the  passage  of  the  following  resolu- 
tions at  the  last  session  of  the  Western  Conference.  Rev. 
R.  R.  Shippen,  of  Chicago,  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  referred  to. 

"  Resolvedy  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
obtain  exact  information  in  regard  to  the  churches  con- 
nected with  this  Conference  ;  the  nun^l;)er  of  families  and 
individuals  in  the  congregations ;  the  number  of  communi- 
cants ;  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  Sabbath  schools ;  and 
upon  the  basis  of  this  information  to  prepare  a  report  upon 
the  condition  of  the  churches,  and  upon  the  best  means  to 
be  employed,  both  by  pastors  and  people,  to  promote  the 
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welfare  of  oar  chuiches,  and  make  tfaem  instroment^  of  the 
highest  good. 

"  Resolvedy  That  all  the  churches  connected  with  the 
Conference  be  requested  to  furnish  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  with  the  information  desired,  on  or  before  the 
first  of  May,  that  ample  time  may  be  given  for  the  piepaia* 
tion  of  the  report." 

Mabibtta,  Ohio.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  clip  the 
following  from  the  Marietta  Intelligencer,  for  two  reasons ; 
because  we  rejoice  in  the  frequently  repeated  announce- 
ments of  new  Unitarian  Societies  in  the  West,  and  because 
the  organization  of  this  Society  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the  use- 
fulness of  energetic  laymen.  For  years  N.  Ward,  Esq., 
has  been  preaching  Unitarianism,  by  his  life  and  by  the 
distribution  of  books  and  tracts,  and  now  he  begins  to  see 
results  which  reward  his  faithful  perseverance.  May  his 
example  encourage  our  laymen  to,faithfulness.  Much,  veiy 
much  of  the  progress  of  Liberal  Christianity  depends  upon 
the  zeal  with  which  laymen  are  animated,  in  places  to 
which  our  ministers  can  rarely  have  access. 

''  At  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Unitarian  Christianity,  held  at 
the  Coart-House  in  Marietta,  on  Saturday  Evening,  February  3, 
1855,  in  accordance  with  a  call  made  through  Ihe  Marietta  Intd- 
Ugencer^  by  Nabum  Ward,  Esq.,  for  the  purpose  of  '  forming  and 
organizing  a  Unitarian,  liberal,  rational,  religious  society  in  this 
place,  for  the  worship  of  God  in  Unity,  and  not  in  Trimly,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plain,  unmy stifled  letter  of  the  Bible,'  Naham 
Ward,  Esq.  addressed  those  present  in  regard  to  the  object  of 
the  meeting,  and  of  man's  duty  to  God  and  his  fellow-man,  and 
submitted  the  following  as  a  basis  of  organization  :  — 

**  *  We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Marietta  and  vicinity,  in  the 
county  of  Washington,  and  State  of  Ohio,  disbelieving  in  the 
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triune  nature  of  God,  not  on  aocount  of  any  mystery  connected 
^lih  the  doctrine,  but  because  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  proof  from 
nature,  reason,  experience,  or  Scripture  ;  in  all  those  com- 
monly defended  views  of  the  principles  and  results  of  the  Divine 
government  which  appear  to  us  to  involye  a  vindictive  character ; 
in  the  current  dogma  of  the  total  depravity  and  helplessness  of 
human  nature  ;  in  the  Deity  of  the  *'  Holy  Child  Jesus  "  ;  in  the 
abritrary  election  of  some  to  eternal  bliss,  and  condemnation  of 
others  to  eternal  torture  ;  and  in  the  resurrection  of  a  fleshly  body 
at  any  future  day  of  judgment ;  —  but,  on  the  other  hand, 

'< '  Believing  in  the  unity  and  in  the  paternal  character  and  mer- 
ciful government  of  God  ;  in  man's  natural  capacity  of  virtue  and 
liability  to  sin  ;  in  the  supernatural  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
a  Teacher  sent  from  God  ;  in  his  divine  mission  as  a  Redeemer ; 
in  his  moral  perfection  as  an  example ;  in  the  remedial,  as  well  as 
retributive  office  and  intention  of  the  Divine  punishments ;  in  the 
soul's  immediate  ascension,  on  release  from  the  body,  to  its  account 
and  reward  ;  and*  that  salvation  rests  not  on  superficial  observance 
of  rites,  or  on  intellectual  assent  to  creeds,  or  on  any  arbitrary 
decree,  but,  under  the  grace  of  God,  on  the  rightness  of  the  ruling 
affection,  on  humble  faithfulness  of  life,  and  integral  goodness  of 
character ;  — 

*'  *  Overlooking  all  minor  differences,  sinking  all  alienating  con- 
troversies, in  the  generous  and  conciliatory  spirit  that  becomes  us 
best ;  wishing  to  go  forth  and  live  the  Christian  life,  not  as  a  form, 
but  a  principle,  —  with  a  warmer  philanthropy,  a  holier  consecra- 
tion, a  deeper  piety,  a  more  united  front  than  we  have  yet  shown ; 
in  the  fear  and  affection  of  God,  in  the  faith  and  love  of  Christ ; — 
« *  Do  form  and  organize  ourselves,  and  such  persons  as  may 
hereafter  unite  with  us,  into  a  church  and  society,  to  be  known 
and  called  the  "  First  Unitarian  Society  of  Marietta."  We  rejoice 
and  believe  in  God,  as  our  Father,  who  is  in  "  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself";  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  as 
our  Redeemer,  and  who  is  to  us  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life  " ;  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  proceeding  from  the  Father,  as  our 
Comforter  and  Guide ;  and  in  the  Bible,  as  our  only  creed  and 
authority  in  belief."' 

33» 
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"  The  foregoing  basis  of  organization  being  then  «gned  by  a 
few  persons  present,  Nahum  Ward,  Esq.  was  elected  Chairman 
of  the  meeting,  and  John  C.  McCoy,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

**  A  series  of  By-Laws  was  then  adopted  for  the  government  of 
the  afSiirs  of  the  Society. 

"  On  motion,  it  was 

*^  Resolved,  That  the  first  three  persons  whose  names  are  signed 
to  the  paper  forming  and  organizing  the  '  First  Unitarian  Society 
of  Marietta  *  be  elected  Trustee^  in  accordance  with  the  first  By- 
Law  of  said  Society. 

*'  Whereupon  Nahum  Ward,  William  S.  Ward,  and  J.  C. 
McCoy,  Jr.  were  elected  said  Trustees. 

r  "  Nahum  Ward,  Chairman. 

"  J.  C.  McCoy,  Jr.,  Secretary,'* 


LETTERS  TO  EASTERN  UNITARU.NS. 

FROM  A  WESTERN   UNITARIAN. 

Deab  Brethren  :  —  As  the  Quarterly  Journal  finds  its 
way  into  all  your  churches,  I  take  the  liberty  to  make  it 
the  medium  for  ofiTering  some  information  concerning  the 
interests  of  our  common  faith  in  this  Western  world.     I  do 
this  the  more  freely,  because  my  happiest  associations  are 
with  the  localities  in  which  you  live,  and  I  have  always 
formed  in  private  a  desire  for  information  upon  the  topics 
which  I  propose  to  discuss  in  these  letters.     I  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  literary  excellence ;  I  do  not  write  for  critics ; 
but  I  do  claim  to  have  viewed  many  things  through  the  me- 
dium of  common  sense,  and  I  shall  endeavor  both  to  use 
that  capital  faculty  in  what  I  have  to  say,  and  also  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  those  who  are  governed  by  it  in  their  life 
and  in  their  reading.     I  wish,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  da- 
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guerreotype  the  experiences  of  a  Western  missionary  life, 
so  that  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  among  the  pleasant 
hills  and  valleys  of  New  England  may  know  what  their 
faith  and  loyalty  to  truth   require  at  their  hands  in  this 
distant  country,  which  is  heing  settled  by  their  sons  and 
daughters.     It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  convey  to  those 
who  have  always  be6n  favored  with  the  regular  ministration 
of  Liberal  Christianity  in  New  England  an  adequate  con* 
caption  of  the  idea  which  is  entertained  of  Unitarianism  in 
places  where  it  has  none  of  the  prestige  of  social  respecta- 
bility which'attaches  to  it  in  the  East.    In  the  West  there 
are  two  elements,  distinct  in  their  character,  and  antago- 
nistic in  their  nature,  against  which  Unitarianism  has  to  con- 
tend, and  which  indeed  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe  it 
is  our  mission  to  encounter  and  to  demolish,  or  rather  to 
harmonize,  —  removing  from  the  one  its  unscripturalness 
and  absence  of  the  humane,  and  from  the  other  its  nega- 
tive ness  and  want  of  faith. 

Bald  Calvinism,  of  the  description  which  might  be  found 
in  Connecticut  forty  years  ago,  is  one  of  these  forces.  In 
the  West,  Calvinism  is  not  the  mild  and  evangelic  pietism, 
so  courteously  liberal  and  kind  as  to  give  a  positive  con- 
tradiction to  its  written  and  printed  articles  of  faith,  which 
it  is  in  New  England.  Here  the  most  earnest  and  devoutly 
pious  Unitarian  could  never  be  suspected  of  leaning  to- 
wards Orthodoxy.  It  preaches  the  Westminster  Confession 
and  the  Athanasian  Creed  (damnatory  clause  included), 
vaunts  its  belief  in  infant  perdition,  exults  with  a  profound 
unction  over  the  torments  of  the  elected  to  God*s  wrath, 
tells  you  boldly  that  there  is  no  salvation  outside  of  the 
Genevan  dogmas,  and  carries  its  haughty  pretensions  into 
private  life,  so  that  in  many  instances  even  the  suspicion  of 
a  denial  of  its  iarrogant  claims  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  loss 
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of  business  patronage,  and  a  lack  of  courtesy  in  the  c(ni- 
'  ventionalities  of  society. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  large  body  of  the  most 
intelligent  men  of  the  country,^  who,  having  been  taught  to 
identify  Christianity  with  Calvinism,  in  their  repugnance  to 
the  dogmas  of  that  system  have  been  borne  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  of  wholly  denying  revealed  religion,  and  are 
either  actively  or  passively  favorable  to  infidelity.  Indeed, 
there  are  not  a  few  to  be  found  who  avow  theii^  infidelity, 
and  imagine  that  in  demplishing  the  arguments  of  their  Or- 
thodox opponents  they  are  in  fact  disproving  Christianity. 
To  this  latter  class,  many  of  whom  have  strong  religious 
tendencies,  Unitarianism  especially  commends  itself,  by 
reconciling  their  intellectual  difficulties  and  pouring  a  new 
light  upon  the  Scriptures.  I  am  convinced,  that,  because  a 
state  of  irreligion  is  unnatural,  no  man  is  contented  with  it, 
and  when  something  positive,  and  yet  rational,  is  presented 
to  this  class  of  minds,  it  will  be  accepted  as  far  preferable 
to  the  negative  element  which  at  present  characterizes  it. 
Indeed,  I  know  that  it  is  so,  for  I  have  seen  more  than  one 
instance  in  which  the  presentation  of  a  reasonable  religious 
hypothesis  has  removed  the  strong  antagonism  of  doubt 
which  previously  stood  in  the  way  of  any  acceptance  of  re- 
ligion. 

In  this  classification  I  have  not  included  a  most  important 
element  of  the  religious  condition  of  the  West,  but  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  considering  the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  denominationalism.  I  mean  the  members  of  Uni- 
tarian churches  who  are  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
There  is  scarcely  a  town  of  any  considerable  size  in  all  the 
West  in  which  one,  two,  or  half  a  dozen  earnest  Unitarian 
laymen  (or  lay  women)  may  not  be  found.  And  the  very 
circumstance  of  their  isolation  from  any  organized  Unita- 
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rian  sympathy  creates  a  positiveness  and  a  zeal  for  Liberal 
Christianity  which  they  never  dreamed  of  while  they  were 
habitual  attendants  upon  Unitarian  services  in  New  Eng* 
land. 

Now  take  these  three  leading  facts,  in  connection  with 
one  or  two  circumstances  which  I  will  mention,  and  it  will 
become  evident,  l  think,  that  we  have  a  work  to  perform 
which  is  full  of  encouragement.  Largeness  of  soul  is  char* 
acteristic  of  Western  people.  I  do  not  wish  to  use  any 
mere  boasting,  but  I  give  it  as  a  deliberate  opinion,  that  Uni« 
tarianism  is  the  natural  theology  of  the  West ;  there  is  an 
expansiveness  in  Western  mind  to  which  the  liberality  of 
our  position  is  especially  commended.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  marvellous  increase  of  population  is  of  itself,  apart  from 
any  theological  peculiarity,  sufficient  to  warrant  the  most 
earnest  and  faithful  efforts  for  the  spread  of  our  views.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  a  missionary  is  sent  into 
any  of  the  rapidly  growing  towns  which  are  springing  up 
every  day  on  the  banks  of  our  rivers  and  in  the  midst  of 
our  great  prairies,  if  he  be  a  pious,  devoted  man,  with  his 
soul  illuminated  by  constant  communion  with  God,  and  his 
pulse  throbbing  in  sympathy  with  the  common  experiences 
of  the  human  heart,  and  if  his  pulpit  ability  is  of  an  aver- 
age order,  he  will  in  ten  years,  irrespectively  of  the  power 
of  a  liberal  theology,  but  simply  as  a  result  of  residence  and 
Christian  intercourse  with  the  people,  have  gathered  a  large 
and  devoted  congregation  about  him.  That  several  of  those 
years  will  be  full  of  toil  and  self-sacrifice  there  can  be  no 
question,  —  much,  however,  of  that  it  is  in  your  power  to 
lighten,  —  but  the  result  will  come,  if  heart  and  health  can 
bear  the  tug  and  strain ;  and  if  not  so,  depend  upon  it,  no 
seed  thus  implanted  shall  fail  of  germination.  Now^add  to 
this  the  facts  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  and  is  it  not 
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evident  that  there  is  something  real  and  momentous  at  tbe 
hasis  of  those  often-repeated  calls  for  aid  to  the  West  ? 

I  know  very  worthy  gentlemen,  very  profound  scholars, 
very  eloquent  preachers,  and  very  devoted  pastors  have  de« 
cided  that  it  is  not  well  to  invest  any  more  Unitarian  money 
in  Western  "  hrick  and  mortar."  With  the  most  delight- 
ful complacency,  they  will  philosophize  ahout  the  course 
which  they  would  adopt  if  their  lot  were  cast  in  this  Western 
vineyard.  They  would  never  appeal  for  aid  to  the  East 
They  would  preach  out  of  doors  until  they  gathered  a  con- 
gregation. 

Now,  with  the  profoundest  esteem  for  these  gentlemen, 
I  assure  you  I  helieve  they  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort; 
hecause  they  are  Christian  gentlemen  and  would  not  wish 
to  be  made  a  laughing-stock  for  a  low  mob  such  as  their 
proposed  course  would  assemble.  Discouraging  enough  it  is 
to  forsake  all  the  pleasant  associations  of  one's  home  in  New 
England  and  to  minister  to  the  progress  of  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  religious  wants  of  our  common  brethren, so 
far  from  one's  kindred,  even  when  buoyed  up  with  the  gen- 
erous sympathy  of  the  Eastern  churches ;  but  there  are  few 
of  us  who  could  endure  it,  if  local  separation  is  to  make 
us  of  another  nation,  and  to  deprive  us  of  the  co-operation 
of  those  who  are  at  ease  in  their  established  prosperity. 

Depend  upon  it.  Christian  friends,  the  power  of  Love,  and 
the  Christian  obligation  to  mutual  aid,  are  not  bounded  bj 
the  Alleghanies,  or  lost  on  the  prairies,  or  ingulfed  in  the 
lakes.  There  is  a  path  as  direct  from  heart  to  heart,  oyer 
the  mountains  and  across  the  continent,  as  when  both  throb 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  township.  Why  should  it  not 
be  so  ?  We  are  your  brethren  in  thought  and  purpose ; 
many  of  us  have  sat  in  the  same  school  seats,  and  walked 
to  the  house  of  God  in  company  with  you ;— nay,  even 
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closer  ties  bind  us ;  we  are  of  your  bloody  and  our  children 
are  called  by  your  names  ;  we  utter  the  same  prayers,  and 
toil  for  the  same  common  good  that  you  desire.  Out  of  your 
churches,  and  at  the  entreaty  of  your  pastors,  have  gone 
forth  young  men  to  prepare  for  the  ministry ;  after  years 
of  anxious  preparation,  and  in  the  belief  that  God  and  their 
brethren  needed  their  services  where  at  least  the  first  years 
of  their  ministry  must  be  full  of  self-sacrifice  and  uncom- 
pensated toil,  instead  of  seeking  a  comfortable  suppoit 
among  you,  they  have  turned  their  faces  toward  the  setting 
sun,  and  trusting  God,  who  works  by  you,  they  are  to  be 
found  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  forests  and  prairies  of  the  West.  Among 
strangers,  buffeted  with  scorn,  and  p^roscribed  by  bigotry, 
they  are 'contending  for  the  faith  which  blesses  your  lives, 
and  makes  God  and  Christ  and  the  immortal  life  realities 
to  your  souls.  Out  of  this  band,  —  who,  if  they  succeed 
here,  could  certainly  succeed  where  our  faith  is  established, 
and  our  churches  are  built,  and  our  parish  committees  pro- 
vide for  the  yearly  expenses,  —  out  of  this  band  occasionally 
some  brother,  compelled  by  a  pressing  emergency,  makes 
sacrifice  of  his  sensitiveness  and  ventures  to  ask  you  for 
aid  ;  not  for  himself,  however  badly  he  may  need  it,  but  to 
erect  a  shelter  under  which  he  may,  with  better  advantage, 
and  to  larger  congregations,  preach  the  word,  and  thus  have 
a  fair  opportunity  to  present  the  views  which  both  you 
and  he  are  agreed  only  need  presentation  in  order  to  their 
acceptance. 

And  now,  what  if  such  appeals  are  numerous ;  that  ought 
to  cause  rejoicing  at  the  rapid  spread  of  Liberal  Christian- 
ity. Some  of  you  have  given  a  great  deal,  and  very  often, 
and  God  has  blessed  you  for  it,  if  you  have  given  in  the 
right  spirit.     Look  at  the  prominent  churches  of  the  West, 
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are  they  not  working  also  ?  Bead  the  Beport  of  the  C«oo- 
ference  of  Western  Unitarian  Churches  ;  see  how  men  are 
preaching  in . court-houses,  and  stores,  and  garrets;  see, 
too,  how  they  gain  and  maintain  a  footing  in  spite  of  the 
most  severe  antagonism.  Do  you  not  think  the  hurden  is 
at  least  equally  borne  by  those  of  the  West  ? 

I  could  tell  you  of  a  physician,  who,  without  compensa* ' 
tion,  labors  as  faithfully  and  efficiently  as  any  cdpor- 
teur ;  who  never  visits  a  patient  without  preaching  Unitarian 
Christianity,  and  who  distributes  tracts  and  books  with  as 
much  conscientiousness  and  system  as  he  dispenses  medi- 
erne  for  physical  ailments.  I  could  tell  you  of  a  friend 
who  travels  much  on  railroads  and  steamboats,  collecting 
for  large  firms  in  New  York,  and  who  considers  it  one  of 
his  chief  commiscaons  to  talk  Liberal  Christianity  Vherever 
he  can  find  opportunity.  But  time  would  fail  to  tell  of  all 
who  devote  time  and  money  to  the  dissemination  of  Uni* 
tarianism  in  the  West ;  but  fair  specimens  of  them  may  be 
found  near  Marietta,  Ohio,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  New  Al- 
bany, lod.,  and  Carrolton,  III.  There  are  many  more  than 
you  imagine,  who  are  laboring  and  giving,  not  because  they 
live  in  the  West,  but  because  they  love  Liberty  and  Loye, 
and  do  not  believe  Providence  and  duty  are  limited  to 
localities. 

But  I  find  I  am  likely  to  exceed  my  limits  without  reach- 
ing  the  topic  which  I  had  directly  before  me  when  I  com- 
menced this  letter.  I  will  therefore  defer  until  my  next 
the  consideration  of  the  "Book  Movement,'*  which  I  am 
glad  to  see  is  being  agitated  amongst  you.  With  the  most 
earnest  wishes  for  your  prosperity,  and  for  the  spread  of 
*'  pure  religion  and  undefiled,*' 

Fraternally  yours, 

CCCIDBNT. 
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THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  was  celebrated  in  Boston,  on  Tuesday,  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  last  May. 

According  to  previous  notice,  the  meeting  for  business 
was  held  at  nine  oVlock  in  the  forenoon,  in  Freeman  Place 
Chapel.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  many  auxiliaries 
having  accepted  the  invitation  to  send  delegates  to  this 
meeting.  From  one  society  in  the  country  there  were  six 
delegates  present.  We  thus  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
new  faces  at  this  annual  gathering,  and  were  animated  and 
encouraged  by  this  proof  of  interest  in  our  cause. 

On  taking  the  chair,  the  President,  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop, 
called  upon  Rev.  Me.  Palfrey,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  to  open 
the  meeting  with  prayer.  The  Treasurer's  Annual  Report 
was  then  presented  by  that  officer,  Calvin  W.  Clark,  Esq., 
and  it  was  referred  to  Hon.  Benjamin  Seaver  and  Hon. 
Henrt  B.  Rogers,  to  be  audited. 
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The  President  stated  that,  as  the  Secretary  would  read 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  the  pub- 
lic meeting  this  evening,  it  might  be  well  that  only  a  brief 
synopsis  of  its  contents  should  be  presented  now.  The 
Secretary  accordingly  gave  a  statement  of  the  most  mate- 
rial facts  contained  in  that  Beport,  and  it  was  voted  that  the 
'  further  consideration  of  this  subject  be  referred  to  the  even- 
ing meeting. 
The  Association  then  proceeded  to  a  choice  of  officers, 

which  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  following  persons:  — 

Executive  Committee, 
Rev.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  D.  D.,  President, 
Hon.  Stephen  Fairbanks, 


„        _,  -,    „         T^  n    '  Vice-Presidents, 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Hall,  D.  D. 

Hon.  Albert  Fearing. 

Ret.  George  W.  Briggs. 

Rev.  William  R.  Alger. 

Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln. 

George  Callender,  Esq. 

Calvin  W.  Clark,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Miles,  D.  D.,  Secretary. 
Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop  thanked  the  Association  for  this 
renewed  expression  of  their  confidence  and  approbation. 
He  had  looked  forward  to  this  anniversary  as  the  time  when 
his  oflScial  connection  with  the  Association  would  cease. 
For  twenty  years  had  that  official  connection  been  enjoyed, 
as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  four  of 
which  he  had  been  President  of  the  board.  But  he  con- 
fessed not  only  to  a  willingness,  but  to  a  desire,  to  remain 
in  his  present  position  a  little  longer.  He  wished  to  see 
the  completion  of  the  enterprise  to  the  accomplishment  of 
which  they  stood  pledged,  —  the  collection  of  the  Fund  of 
Fifty  Thousand  Dollars.    He  hoped  and  believed  that  result 
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would  soon  be  brought  about ;  and,  having  taken  part  in 
the  councils  of  the  Association  in  its  days  of  weakness  and 
struggle,  he  had  found  his  present  relations  to  it,  in  its  days 
of  prosperity  and  growth,  a  source  of  great  satisfaction- 

HoN.  Stephen  Fairbanks  remarked  that  he  felt  that  he 
might  well  ask  to  be  excused  from  serving  any  longer  in 
the  position  which,  through  the  favor  of  the  Association,  he 
had  enjoyed ;  but  he  found  his  connection  with  his  associ- 
ates of  the  Committee  too  pleasant  to  permit  him  to  decline. 
The  other  officers  accepted  sub  silentio  the  trusts  to  which 
they  had  been  reappointed. 

Hon.  Benjamin  Seaver  and  H9N.  Henry  B.  Rogers 
were  appointed  auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Palfrey,  the  subject  of  the  Sec- 
retary's salary  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
with  full  power. 

The  Secretary  expressed  the  great  satisfaction  that  was 
felt  in  the  presence  of  so  many  members,  and  delegates 
from  auxiliaries.  He  believed  that  if  these  business  meet- 
ings could  be  made  also  meetings  for  a  free  interchange  of 
opinions  and  feelings  in  regard  to  the  Association,  they 
would  be  interesting  and  profitable,  and  we  might  hope  for 
a  large  gathering  of  our  friends  in  years  to  come.  For  his 
part,  he  wished  that  the  presence  of  delegates  from  auxilia- 
ries might  be  something  more  than  a  silent  attendance,  and 
that  we  may  be  favored  with  the  counsels  and  instructions 
of  our  friends.  If  a  topic  for  consideration  was  wanted,  he 
would  propose  one  which  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  cause,  —  the  best  method  of  increasing 
the  income  of  the  Association.  Through  the  extension  of 
their  operations,  the  Executive  Committee  would  need  a 
large  increase  of  means,  and  the  question  was  how  these 
means  could  be  raised. 
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On  motion  of  Bsv.  Db.  Hall,  it  was  voted  to  take  up 
that  part  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  which  re- 
lated to  this  suhject ;  and  accordingly  the  Secretary  read  all 
that  is  contained  in  the  Report  under  the  third  head.  The 
suhject  thus  presented  was  the  plan  of  Districts,  and  of  em- 
ploying District  Agents. 

Hon.  John  Pbentiss,  of  Eeene,  expressed  a  decided 
opinion  in  favor  of  individual  appeal  to  each  member  of  our 
parishes.  He  believed  that  laymen  would  give  to  a  greater 
amount  if  only  the  cause  was  distinctly  stated  to  them 
individually.  He  detailed  the  manner  in  which  the  Society 
with  which  he  was  connected  had  contributed  for  the  Book 
Fund.  Believing  it  was  a  good  object,  it  was  presented  to 
each  member  of  that  Society  by  its  pastor.  Rev.  Mr. 
White,  to  whose  earnestness  and  faithfulness  he  desired  to 
bear  witness.  He  had  been  in  hopes  that  the  whole  of  that 
Fund  would  have  been  raised  at  an  earlier  date  than  this. 
He  was  sure  it  might  now  be  raised  at  once,  if  our  Societies 
would  present  the  great  duty  of  charity  in  the  form  of  a 
personal  appeal. 

The  President  remarked,  that  he  could  not  but  respond 
to  what  his  friend  from  Keene  had  said.  No  Society  had 
acted  more  promptly  or  munificently  than  the  Society  in 
that  town.  It  had  set  an  example  which,  if  we  had  all  fol- 
lowed, a  far  larger  sum  than  that  proposed  would  long  ago 
have  been  raised.  He  desired  to  thank  that  earnest  and 
generous  parish,  and  to  express  his  beliief  that  their  action 
would  yet  be  imitated  in  many  places. 

Hon.  Stephen  Fairbanks  remarked  upon  the  manner 
in  which  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  Book  Fnind  was 
raised  in  the  Federal  Street  Church  in  Boston,  of  which  he 
is  ia  member.  It  was  by  a  personal  appeal.  He  had  him- 
self called  upon  every  individual  from  whom  aid  might  bo 
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expected.  He  desired  to  say  distinctly  and  emphatically, 
that  one  thing  had  surprised  and  pleased  him.  It  was  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  all  had  contrihuted.  Laymen  are 
far  more  ready  to  give  than  many  suppose.  We  must  pre- 
sent to  them  a  good  object,  clearly  and  manifestly  so ;  and 
this  was  felt  to  be  a  good  object  This  Book  Fund  was  just 
what  is  wanted.  Everybody  saw  it  in  this  light  Impor- 
tunity was  not  needed.  All  had  been  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  give.  The  collection  of  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars  had  been  a  labor  of  love.  One  member  of  the  So- 
ciety, unintentionally  passed  by,  had  actually  complained 
of  the  neglect.  He  hoped  that  in  all  our  Societies  there 
would  be  this  personal  appeal. 

Eev.  Mr.  Fsost,  of  Concord,  desired  to  add  one  word, 
suggested  by  his  own  experience,  in  favor  of  presenting 
this  cause  to  every  member  of  our  Societies.  In  his  own 
town  a  committee  of  ladies  was  appointed,  one  for  every 
district ;  and  they  went  from  house  to  house.  This  had 
been  done  annually  for  several  years.  The  people  had 
thus  been  educated  to  a  habit  of  giving.  They  expected  to 
be  called  upon  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  for  this  ob- 
ject, and  they  gave  cheerfully,  and  he  was  glad  to  observe 
they  increased  their  gifts  from  year  to  year.  He  might 
mention  the  case  of  one  who  had  declined,  but  who  con- 
fessed, a  year  from  that  time,  great  regret  that  she  had 
done  nothing  to  help  send  the  Gospel  to  others,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  give  then,  and  every  subsequent  year,  to  this 
cause.  We  must  not  content  ourselves  by  merely  speak- 
ing upon  this  subject  from  the  pulpit  That  must  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  personal  and  individual  appeal. 

Eet.  Mr.  Haley,  of  Alton,  Illinois,  said  he  was  glad  to 
see  the  friends  of  true  Christianity  earnestly  movmg  in  the 
direction  in  which  so  much  good  can  be  accomplished,-- 
34* 
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the  circulation  of  books.  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Missouri, — 
those  three  States  alone  need,  at  this  moment,  and  would 
profitably  use,  all  the  books  the  Fifty  Thousand  Dollar  Fund 
can  furnish.  He  narrated  repeated  and  striking  instances, 
and  in  the  case  of  leading  and  prominent  men,  where  our 
books  accidentally  falling  in  their  way  had  revolutionized 
their  minds,  and  had  given  a  new  and  holier  direction  to 
their  lives. 

Mr.  Kent,  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  Unitarians  of  that  place  had  as  yet  not  co- 
operated with  their  brethren  in  other  places  in  carrying  on 
this  work.  The  reason  was  probably  known  to  most  who 
heard  him.  A  calamity  had  taken  from  them  their  house 
of  worship,  and  had  devolved  the  heavy  expense  of  provid- 
ing a  new  one.  When  the  parish  had  recovered  from  the 
burden  which  they  had  thus  been  called  to  bear,  he  felt  sure 
that  it  would  promptly  and  generously  do  its  part  in  this 
good  work  which  the  denomination  is  now  carrying  on. 

Hon.  Albert  Fearing  said  he  was  afraid  that  we  are  all 
too  timid  in  asking  our  fellow-Christians  to  give.  Why 
should  we  not  put  it  to  the  rich  directly  and  plainly,  Will 
you  assist  in  sustaining  this  cause  ?  What  an  unspeakable 
good  will  it  do  to  them !  How  many  are  the  rich  men  who 
could  hardly  receive  a  greater  blessing,  than  to  have  their 
hearts  and  hands  opened  to  help  on  the  kingdom  of  holiness 
and  truth !  He  felt  mortified  when  he  thought  what  a 
smalt  matter  it  was  for  us  to  accomplish  the  work  proposed, 
and  yet  it  is  unperformed.  He  believed  that  the  very  6hil- 
dren  of  our  Societies  might  compass  it,  —  surely  they 
would  do  it  if  all  would  contribute  as  liberally  as  those  in 
some  Societies  had  done,  who  had  raised  over  one  hundred 
dollars  for  other  objects.  He  would  repeat  the  remark 
made  last  autumn  at  the  Montreal  Convention,  that  the  con- 
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tribution  of  the  small  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  from  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  our  denomination  would  give  us 
the  entire  Fund,  and  would  ask  if  we  will  not  all  pledge 
ourselves  to  that  amount  at  least ! 

Other  interesting  remarks  were  made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Case- 
well,  lately  of  England,  Rev.  Mr.  Palfrey  of  Belfast,  Rev. 
Mr.  Thurston,  and  Rev.  John  Bellows ;  at  half  past  eleven 
o^clock  the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  in  the  Federal 
Street  Church  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  this  evening. ' 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures, 

Receipts. 

To  Cash  balance  former  account,    .     $  69.03 
"      "     from  Auxiliaries  and  inter- 
est permanent  fund,    .         .         .  5,592.83 
To  Cash  from  scattered  subscribers 

to  the  Quarterly  Journal,      541.35 
for  Book  Fund,         .  11,619.46 

"  Book  Fund  investment,  500.00 
"  Sales  of  Books,  .  2,888.19 
''    Chippewa  Mission,  534.03 

"    Meadville    Theological 

School,  .        .  40.00 

$21,784.39 
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Investment  Book  Fund, 
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Balance  to  new  account 

,    744.08 

fk  oi  70,1  on 

Er.  Ex. 

Calvin  W. 

Clark,  Treasurer. 

Boston 

,  May  29,  1855. 

Boston,  June  4,  1855. 
The  undersigned  has  examined  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer,  and  finds  them  correctly  cast   and   properly 
vouched. 

Benjamin  Sbaver. 
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The  church  in  Federal  Street  was  filled  with  a  much 
larger  audience  than  has  of  late  assembled  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Association.  At  half  past  seven  oVlock  the 
chair  was  taken  by  the  President,  Rev.  De.  Lothbop,  who 
invited  Rev.  De.  Hall,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  open  the 
meeting  with  prayer.  The  Secretary  then  presented  the 
following 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIA^  COMMITTEE. 

In  the  history  of  the  Association  we  have  reached  a  point 
of  peculiar  interest.  We  are  assembled  to  celebrate  its 
thirtieth  anniversary.  For  a  period  as  long  as  is  usually 
assigned  to  a  generation,  has  this  organization  maintained 
its  existence.  In  its  power  of  ready  adaptation  to  meet  the 
varying  wants  of  the  limes,  and  in  the  gradual  but  sure 
enlargement  of  its  means  of  influence,  we  may  see  prophe- 
cies of  its  continued  life  through  other  cycles  of  generations. 
It  will  be  little  in  accordance,  however,  with  the  noble 
spirit  of  reform  in  which  it  was  instituted,  if  we  strive  to 
perpetuate  its  name  and  body  after  its  true  life  has  departed. 
If  it  does  not  serve  a  higher  purpose  than  that  of  being  a 
relic  of  the  past,  if  it  does  not  vindicate  its  existence 
by  the  good  it  does  now,  if  the  spirit  of  the  living  God 
does  not  animate  it,  and,  through  it,  carry  on  the  divine 
purpose  of  unfolding  ever  fresh  forms  of  truth  and  life, 
then  by  quietly  laying  it  aside,  with  other  things  that  have 
had  their  day,  and  by  giving  our  interest  and  strength  to 
more  promising  modes  of  influence,  we  shall  best  honor 
the  men  who,  thirty  years  ago,  were  its  originators  and 
founders. 

The  occasion  permits  us  to  indulge  the  feelings  of  aflec* 
tionate  respect  with  which  we  revert  to  those  men.    The 
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first  meeting  called  to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming 
a  Unitarian  Association  was  held  in  the  vestry  of  this 
church  thirty  years  ago  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  last 
January.  A  circular  had  been  previously  sent  out,  stating 
that  *'  the  design  of  the  proposed  meeting  is,  to  bring 
together  from  distant  parts  of  the  country  gentlemen  who 
are  known  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  religion,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  similar  views  and' feelings  on  the  subject,  in 
order  to  confer  together  on  the  expediency  of  appointing 
an  annual  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  union,  sympathy, 
and  co-operation  in  the  cause  of  Christian  truth  and  Chris- 
tian charity."  It  was  further  stated,  in  another  paper 
drawn  up  soon  afterwards  in  explanation  of  the  purposes  of 
the  proposed  Association  by  its  first  Executive  Committee, 
and  by  them  sent  forth  to  the  churches,  that  the  object  to 
be  kept  in  view  was  the  promotion,  "  not  simply  nor  chiefly 
of  those  views  which  distinguish  the  friends  of  this  Associ- 
ation from  other  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  of  those  great 
doctrines  and  principles  in  which  all  Christians  coincide, 
which  constitute  the  substance  of  our  religion.  We  wish 
to  diflTuse  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  the  uncorrupted 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Great  good 
is  anticipated  from  the  co-operation  of  persons  entertainmg 
similar  views,  who  are  now  strangers  to  each  other^s  re- 
ligious sentiments.  Interest  will  be  awakened,  confidence 
inspired,  and  efl^ciency  produced,  by  concentration  of  labors. 
The  spirit  of  inquiry  will  be  fostered,  and  individuals  at  a 
distance  will  know  where  to  apply  for  information  and 
encouragement." 

These  were  the  feelings  which  led  to  the  call  of  that 
first  meeting  of  January  27th,  1825  ;  and  as  that  time  drew 
nigh,  a  plsbi  of  "  procedure  "  was  drawn  up  by  the  late 
Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  in  conference  with  another  friend  of  the 
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cause.  The  original  paper,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
records  of  the  Association,  sketches  a  plan  of  organization 
essentially  like  that  which  was  afterwards  adopted.  The 
first  item  entered  on  that  paper  stands  recorded  in  these 
words :  ^*  Take  no  account  of  the  prejudices,  lukewarm- 
ness,  or  opposition  of  our  own  body  ;  but  ascertain  our 
means  and  our  duty,  and  commence  operations  prudently, 
systematically,  and  perseveringly."  The  need  of  this 
caution  has  not,  perhaps,  yet  wholly  passed  away  ;  still  are 
we  too  apt  "  to  take  account "  of  the  lukewarmness  and 
prejudices  "  of  our  own  body,"  and  to  forget  that  there  is 
nothing  like  prudent  and  persevering  action  to  remove 
indifference  and  opposition. 

At  the  meeting,  January  27th,  the  opinions  of  thirty-one 
persons  were  represented,  either  by  personal  attendance  or 
by  proxy  and  letter.  The  names  of  such  of  those  persons 
as  have  since  departed  from  this  life  may  here  be  repeated. 
Of  the  clergy,  there  were  Dr.  Channing,  Dr.  Parker,  Dr. 
Bancroft,  Dr.  Thayer,  Dr.  Abbot,  Dr.  Freeman,  Dr.  All3m, 
Dr.  Pierce,  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  Professor  Norton ;  and  of  the 
laity,  there  were  Judge  Story,  Judge  Howe,  Hon.  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  Hon.  Alden  Bradford,  Hon.  Charles  H.  Ather- 
ton,  Stephen  Higginson,  Esq.,  and  others.  The  conference 
was  opened  by  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Channing;  and  the 
minutes  of  the  Secretary,  Rev.  James  Walker,  which  are 
preserved  in  our  records,  give  us  a  knowledge  of  the 
opinions  which  the  discussion  developed. 

On  the  question  of  the  formation  of  the  Association  there 
was  not  entire  unanimity.  Some  thought  that  all  that 
could  well  be  done  for  the  promotion  of  true  views  of  re- 
ligion could  be  accomplished  by  friends  of  that  cause  in 
their  individual  capacity,  while  injury  to  it  might  accrue  by 
adopting  a  party  name  and  presenting  an  object  of  attack. 
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The  measure,  however,  was  advocated  by  many  speakers, 
among  whom  Dr.  Channing  and  Professor  Norton  may  be 
particularly  named ;  and  the  opinions  of  a  large  majority 
preponderated  innts  favor. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  Anniversary  Week  in  the 
month  of  May  following  that  the  object  aimed  at  was  fully 
accomplished.  On  the  26th  of  that  month,  1825,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  was  adopted, 
and  its  first  officers  were  chosen.  A  few  extracts  from 
letters  from  influential  men,  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
will  show  the  feelings  with  which  the  proposal  for  an  Asso- 
ciation, and  its  establishment,  were  regarded. 

Hon.  Judge  Howe,  of  Northampton,  under  date  of  Jan- 
uary 24th,  1825,  writes :  *'  Nothing  would  afford  me 
greater  pleasure  than  the  opportunity  which  such  a  meeting 
would  present  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  views  and 
sentiments  of  yourselves  and  other  gentlemen  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion.  In  saying  this,  I  have  of  course  expressed 
my  opinion  in  relation  to  the  propriety  of  establishing  an 
annual  meeting  for  this  purpose.  I  think  much  good  would 
result  from  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  and  I  cannot  but 
believe  it  would  be  a  subject  of  general  interest  through 
the  Ck>mmonwealth.  My  engagements  have  been  such  as 
to  prevent  my  being  able  to  consult  with  many  gentlemen 
in  this  vicinity  on  the  subject ;  but  so  far  as  my  inquiries 
have  extended,  there  has  appeared  to  be  but  one  opinion  in 

relation  to  it I  have  showed  your  letter  [the 

circular  above  referred  to]  to  Judge  Lyman,  and  though  it 
will  not  be  in  his  power  to  attend  the  proposed  meeting, 
yet  I  shall  urge  him  to  communicate  to  you  his  own  views 
on  this  subject,  though  I  know  they  agree  substantially  with 
my  own." 

Under  date  of  January  26th,  1825,  Hon.  Leverett  Salton- 
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stall,  of  Salem,  thus  writes:  ^^From  the  best  consider- 
ation I^have  been  able  to  give  the  subject,  I  think  some 
siich  measure  is  expedient  and  will  tend  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Christian  truth.  All  other  classes  and  denomi- 
nations around  us  have  associated  in  this  way,  and,  un- 
doubtedly, have  found  it  beneficial.  Why  should  not  we 
do  the  same  ?  Would  it  not  give  strength  and  confidence 
to  our  friends  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  become  a  sectarian,  proselyting  party,  and  to 
resort  to  any  of  their  arts  to  increase  our  numbers.  But 
when  our  views  are  so  misunderstood  and  misrepresented, 
and  so  many  systematically  excite  a  fear  of  our  sentiments, 
and  of  opinions  which  we  conscientiously  believe  to  be  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  why  should  we  not  show  that  we  have 
confidence  in  them  ?  And  why  should  we  not  desire  all 
the  aid  and  comfort  we  can  obtain  from  mutual  sympathy 
and  encouragement,  and  from  cultivating  acquaintance  with 
those  whise  general  views  on  religious  subjects  are  similar 
to  our  own." 

Under  date  of  July  30th,  1825,  and  in  relation  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Association,  to  which  he  had  been 
elected,  Rev.  Dr.  Bancroft,  of  Worcester,  thus  writes: 
**  Your  plan  of  executing  the  purposes  of  the  Association  of 
Unitarians  meets  my  fullest  approbation,  and  I  duly  appre- 
ciate the  honor  done  me  in  my  election  to  the  presidency. 
Though  I  have  attained  to  an  age  which  warns  me  of  the 
propriety  of  retiring  from  public  stations  rather  than  enter- 
ing into  new  and  responsible  situations,  yet,  if  you  have 
not  already  filled  this  respectable  ofiice  with  a  more  suitable 
character,  and  your  committee  still  suppose  that  I  can  in 
that  capacity  be  of  any  use  to  the  society,  I  will  not  decline 
your  request." 

Hon.  Judge  Story,  then  of  Salem,  under  date  of  August 
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26th,  1825,  writes  as  follows :  ^^  I  entirely  approve  of  the 
plan  and  objects  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
and  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  become  a  subscriber 
to  it.  I  wish  it  every  success,  and  am  confident  that  it 
will  be  found  highly  useful  to  genuine,  rational,  and  liberal 
Christianity.  In  respect  to  accepting  an  office  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  society,  I  have  more  difficulty,  not  from 
any  disinclination  to  being  known  as  an  avowed  and  un- 
equivocal Unitarian,  but  from  a  consciousness  that  I  shall 
have  little  opportunity  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  concerns 
of  the  society.  With  me  it  is  a  rule  not  to  hold  offices 
the  duties  of  which  my  other  avocations  prevent  me  from 
fulfilling;  and  although  I  am  sometimes  induced  to  act 
where  I  cannot  perform  all  the  duties,  I  do  so  with  very 
great  reluctance.  My  time  principally  belongs  to  the 
public,  and  I  fear  the  example  cannot  be  good  of  accepting 
offices  where  we  can  expect  to  do  little.  I  shall  not  be 
less  a  friend  of  the  institution  because  I  may  have- no  office, 
nor  less  a  Unitarian  because  my  aid  is  given  only  in  pri- 
vate. Still,  however,  if  the  society  feel  that  I  can  be  of 
more  use  to  them  as  a  public  character  than  as  a  private 
subscriber,  I  will  not  shrink  from  a  performance  of  their 
wishes,  though  I  should  feel  better  pleased  with  having 
my  place  supplied  by  a  more  active  and  punctual  offi- 
cer.'* 

Only  one  other  extract  will  be  made.  The  following, 
written  October  2d,  1825,  is  from  a  letter  from  the  late 
Hon.  Henry  Wheaton,  for  many  years  the  distinguished 
Minister  from  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  Berlin : 
**  My  absence  from  New  York  has  prevented  my  returning 
an  earlier  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  15th  of  August, 
announcing  my  appointment  as  a  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Unitrtrian  Association.     I  beg  leave  to  return 
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my  thanks  for  the  honor  done  me  by  the  Association, 
whose  objects  I  most  heartily  approve.  I  can  only  regret 
that  it  will  not  probably  be  in  my  power  to  contribute  es- 
sentially to  promote  those  objects.  I  have  long  thought 
that  a  more  intimate  bond  of  union  between  the  friends  of 
liberal  Christianity  throughout  the  country  was  very  desira- 
ble, and  am  glad  to  see  that  it  falls  within  your  plan  to 
assemble  an  annual  convention  of  delegates/' 

The  writers  of  all  these  letters,  and  many  of  their  dis- 
tinguished associates  and  faithful  fellow-laborers,  have  passed 
away  from  the  scenes  of  earth.  Others,  who  rendered  most 
valuable  service  in  the  formation  and  early  stages  of  the 
Association,  we  have  still  the  happiness  —  long  may  it  be 
ours  —  of  meeting  among  its  honored  friends  and  support- 
ers. It  is  good  to  recur  to  the  words  they  left  on  record 
thirty  years  ago,  to  set  forth  their  comprehensive  plans  and 
noble  purposes.  To  add  another  to  the  list  of  narrow  re- 
ligious sects  was  not  at  all  their  intention.  There  is  in 
their  plans  an  air  of  freedom,  inquiry,  progress,  charity, 
and  generous  co-operation  with  liberal-minded  men  of  all 
parties,  which  it  will  do  us  good  to  breathe.  Only  as  we 
sympathize  with  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty  and  true 
progress,  wherever  found,  are  we  worthy  to  stand  in  their 
places  and  to  take  up  their  work.  As  compared  with  the 
intolerance  and  denunciation  of  a  third  of  a  century  ago, 
what  a  change  in  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  religious 
world  has  been  brought  about!  How  little  could  this 
change  have  been  anticipated  at  the  time  when  the  foun- 
dations of  our  Association  were  laid  by  the  men  we  have 
named,  and  how  would  they  have  rejoiced  to  see  it! 
The  fact  that  Unitarianism  has  made  so  little  outward 
prepress  has  been  often  pointed  to  as  an  evidence  of  the 
failure  of  the  plans  of  its  friends.    The  reply  is,  that  those 
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friends  did  not  propose  to  act  the  part  of  propagandists  of 
a  creed.  They  aimed  to  diffuse  a  generous  and  liberal 
spirit.  The  history  of  no  other  denomination  in  this  coun- 
try records  a  more  manifest  and  wide-spread  diffusion  of 
its  prevailing  idea.  Towards  the  accomplishment  of  this 
result  our  Association  has  probably  contributed  as  much  as 
any  other  one  human  agency.  Every  year  its  Annual 
Report  has  given  true  words  of  encouragement  and  hope. 
And  returning  from  this  passing  allusion  to  the  founders  of 
the  Association,  its  Executive  Committee  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  relate  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the  last  year  which 
may  here  properly  be  named. 

In  order  to  present  in  some  convenient  plan  the  various 
topics  which  may  claim  consideration,  they  will  be  taken 
up  in  the  following  order :  — 

1.  The  Association's  Book  Fund  and  Books. 

2.  The  Missionary  Enterprises  recendy  undertaken. 

3.  An  explanation  of  a  new  method  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  promotion  of  systematic  charity. 

4.  An  allusion  to  some  of  the  feelings  and  purposes 
which  our  position  and  prospects  should  inspire. 

1.  The  Association's  Book  Fund  and  Books.  Fifteen 
months  ago  a  pledge  was  given  by  the  friends  of  the  As- 
sociation for  earnest  and  persevering  efforts  to  raise  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  several  of  our  soci- 
eties, that  part  of  the  responsibility  of  this  pledge  which 
rested  upon  them  has  been  promptly  and  munificently  re- 
deemed. The  sum  of  twenty-one  thousand  dollars  has 
been  raised.  But  a  little  more  than  one  half  of  this  has 
been  contributed  during  the  past  year.  The  friends  of  the 
measure  preferred  not  to  press  its  claims  in  a  season  of 
financial  stringency  and  embarrassment,  believing  they 
should   win  greater  favor  to  it  by  awaiting  the  retnm  of 
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more  prosperous  times.  For  this  reason  action  in  many 
of  our  largest  and  wealthiest  parishes  has  been  delayed. 
Time,  which  so  often  divides  opinion  as  to  the  importance 
of  new  enterprises,  and  evaporates  the  ardor  which  marked 
their  inception,  has  only  strengthened  the  belief  so  gen- 
erally entertained  of  the  value,  usefulness,  and  entire  feasi- 
bility of  this  undertaking.  Every  argument  urged  in  its 
favor  stands  even  stronger  to-day  than  it  stood  fifteen 
months  ago.  This  good  at  least  has  come  from  the  grad- 
ual progress  of  the  plan,  that  we  have  been  assured  that 
we  are  not  deceived  by  unfounded  hopes  of  usefulness  in 
the  direction  here  proposed,  and  may  now  add  to  our  ap- 
peal arguments  drawn  from  a  year's  successful  experiment. 

Some  minute  details  as  to  the  actual  working  of  this  ex- 
periment the  Committee  will  now  proceed  to  present,  believ- 
ing that  the  facts  will  show,  not  only  some  diligenf^use  of 
the  means  intrusted  to  their  hands,  but  their  confidence 
that  they  would  be  supported  in  undertaking  plans  for  the 
accomplishment  of  which  the  entire  amount  at  first  named 
for  the  Book  Fund  will  be  required. 

By  the  terms  of  subscription,  that  Fund,  and  any  part  of 
it,  was  to  be  used  as  capital  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
who,  instead  of  investing  it  in  stocks,  and  appropriating 
only  the  accruing  interest,  would  make  it  available,  as  a 
book-business  firm  would  its  capital,  in  the  purchase  of 
editions,  and  in  contracts  for  printing,  paper,  and  binding. 
Believing  that  the  sum  placed  a  year  ago  at  their  disposal 
authorisEod  a  beginning  of  the  business  contemplated,  the 
Committee  entered  upon  the  work  of  which  they  are  now 
to  give  some  account. 

Their  first  want  was  that  of  the  assistance  of  practical 
knowledge  and  skill  in  the  business  of  book-publication. 
That  want  was  not  left  unsupplied.    A  gentleman  of  long 
35  • 
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and  successfal  experience  in  that  basiness  in  this  city  met 
8ab*committees  of  our  board,  gave  them  the  benefit  of  h» 
time,  his  careful  examination  of  our  interests,  his  judg- 
ment, and  advice,  and  for  months  has  rendered  assistance 
of  the  greatest  value  and  importance.  The  Committee 
cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  their  gratitude  for  the 
generous  aid  which,  through  his  interest  in  our  plans,  he 
has  so  kindly  bestowed.  The  Committee  have  contracted 
for  the  continued  publication  of  the  Quarterly  Journal,  — 
the  circulation  of  which  has  now  attained  to  six  thousand 
copies.  They  have  stereotyped  two  thousand  five  hundred 
pages  of  our  Tracts,  so  that  we  can  now  furnish  entire 
series  of  the  twenty-six  volumes,  and  any  numbers  of 
the  nine  volumes  bound  up  according  to  subjects.  Not  to 
mention  several  smaller  books  that  have  been  published, 
such  aa^*  Sin  and  its  Consequences,"  and  **  Early  Piety," 
the  Committee  have  got  out  new  editions  of  Sears  on  Re- 
generation, Eliot's  Discourses,  Grains  of  Gold,  The  Gos- 
pel Narratives,  and  an  edition  of  a  thousand  copies  of 
Channing^s  Works,  in  three  volumes.  In  order  to  supply 
the  most  important  theological  and  religious  publications 
of  Dr.  Channing  at  a  very  low  price,  they  have  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  five  thousand  copies  of  a  select  vol- 
ume^  which  is  volume  first  of  a  Theological  Library.  As 
the  second  volume  of  this  Library,  they  have  contracted  for 
an  original  and  able  work,  by  Mr.  John  Wilson,  of  Boston, 
entitled,  *^  Unitarian  Principles  confirmed  by  Trinitarian 
Testimonies,"  which  is  now  passing  through  the  press,  and 
will  soon  be  issued.  The  third  volume  of  this  Library  wiU 
be  Norton's  *^  Statement  of  Reasons  for  not  believing  in 
the  Trinity,"  with  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  author,  to  be 
published  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  With  two  schol- 
ars and  divines  in  our  denomination,  whose  names  would 
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be  the  sufficient  guaranty  for  eveiy  needed  qualification 
for  the  work,  the  Committee  have  contracted  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  new  commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  —  a 
work  which  will  be  the  first  volume  of  the  Biblical  Library. 
Of  the  Devotional  Library,  the  first  volume  has  already 
been  published,  entitled  ''  The  Altar  at  Home.''  Of  this 
book  we  may  add  that  four  editions  have  appeared  within 
the  short  space  of  ten  weeks.  It  will  soon  be  followed  by 
a  second  volume  in  that  Library,  to  be  entitled  "  The  Rod 
and  the  Staff;"  by  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Stone,  of  Bolton.  A 
third  volume  in  that  Library  may  be  published  this  season, 
to  be  entitled  "  Anastasia,  or  Immortality,"  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Sears,  of  Wayland. 

In  addition  to  these  statements,  it  might  be  added  that  the 
Committee  have  other  manuscripts  under  consideration,  and 
propose  to  reproduce  other  works  of  established  character 
and  value  in  the  series  of  libraries  that  have  been  pro- 
jected. Enough  perhaps  has  been  said  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  plan  of  the  Society's  operations,  and  to  furnish  some 
indication  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Committee  have 
used  that  portion  of  the  Book-Fund  which  has  been  placed 
at  their  disposal. 

As  to  the  call  for  such  books  as  the  Association  furnish, 
the  Committee  would  express  their  belief  that  it  is  steadily 
increasing.  During  the  past  y^ar  there  have  been  sent 
out  from  the  Association's  Rooms  over  16,000  volumes, 
4,000  being  the  number  sent  out  the  year  before.  Some  of 
these  were  gifbs  to  public  institutions ;  some  were  sent  to 
the  eighty-two  different  persons  by  whom  our  books  are 
kept  on  sale  ;  some,  too,  were  carried  to  distant  places  by 
our  missionaries ;  and  many  have  been  sold  for  cash  at  the 
rooms.  The  sales  last  year  amounted  to  over  $2,800, 
against  #700  in  the  year  before.    As  the  character  of  our 
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publications  and  the  mode  of  our  influence  become  more 
widely  known,  the  Committee  see  no  reason  why  the  business 
of  the  Association  may  not  be  greatly  enlarged,  so  that  in  a 
few  years  it  may  amount  annually  to  many  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  Association  retain  substantially  the  capital  intrusted 
to  its  care.  Especially  may  this  extension  of  operations  be 
hoped  for,  if  pains  are  now  taken  to  establish  business  con- 
nections, and  make  the  publications  of  the  Association  known 
in  various  and  distant  parts  of  our  country.  To  this  point 
it  is  believed  that  immediate  attention  should  be  directed. 

The  Committee  will  here  close  their  remarks  on  this 
first  head  of  the  Report,  as  they  believe  they  have  presented 
the  material  facts  in  regard  to  the  plans  which  have  now 
been  detailed.  If  these  plans  have  been  formed  wisely,  and 
are  full  of  promise  for  the  promotion  of  higher  views  of 
truth,  the  Committee  will  not  believe  that  their  action  will 
be  left  to  be  crippled  for  want  of  means.  The  most  impor- 
tant work  we  have  ever  undertaken,  commending  itself  at 
once  to  the  universal  common  sense,  by  its  being  suited  to 
the  character  of  the  age,  making  available  the  hiding-place 
of  our  power,  —  our  able  and  attractive  literature,  supplying 
the  existing  want  of  preachers,  preaching  in  a  thousand 
places  to  which  preachers  could  not  go,  doing  more,  proba-  < 
bly,  at  this  moment,  than  all  other  agencies  put  together  to 
difluse  the  truth,  and  doing  it  in  a  manner  which  returns 
the  origbal  outlay,  to  be  used  over  and  over  and  over  agam, 
—  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  work  shall  stop 
or  go  on.  To  the  contribution  of  the  full  sum  originally 
named  for  the  Book  Fund,  the  honor  of  the  denomination 
is  pledged  ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  Committee  to  doubt  that 
there  will  be  generous  and  persevering  action  till  that 
pledge  be  redeemed. 

2.    While  the  Committee  have  thus  endeavored  to  use 
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with  some  diligence  the  most  promising  methods  of  diffusing 
a  pure  and  earnest  Christianity  here  at  home,  they  have  not 
heen  unmindful  of  the  duty  of  improving  opportunities  of 
usefulness  in  distant  places,  opened  to  us  by  the  directing 
providence  of  God.  In  approaching  the  second  topic  of 
this  Report,  namely,  the  Missionary  Enterprises  recently 
undertaken,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
the  frequency  and  urgency  with  which,  on  previous  anni- 
versaries of  this  Association,  both  in  reports  and  addresses, 
the  importance  of  cherishing  a  missionary  spirit  has  been 
affirmed.  It  was  not  doubted  that  the  time  has  come  to 
translate  these  words  into  actions.  The  increasing  num- 
bers and  enlarged  means  of  our  societies  forbid  that  toe 
should  do  nothing  to  extend  the  domain  of  that  Gospel 
which  is  to  be  preached  to  every  creature  through  the  zeal 
and  courage  of  those  who  believe  it  to  be  of  God ;  nor  can 
it  be  forgotten  that  we  need  the  transforming  and  renewing 
influence  which  comes  as  the  divine  compensation  for  every 
sincere  and  self-sacrificing  efibrt,  and  which  is  seen  in 
drawing  hearts  together  that  are  now  apart,  each  in  its  own 
isolation,  and  in  giving  them  a  deeper  sense  of  the  precious- 
ness  and  power  of  their  common  faith. 

In  regard  to  the  choice  of  fields  for  missionary  action,  the 
Committee  felt  that  they  had  but  one  rule  to  guide  them ; 
it  was  to  keep  themselves  in  the  attitude  of  watchful  and 
careful  observers,  and  to  be  ready  to  follow  any  intimations 
of  the  leadings  of  Divine  Providence.  Nearly  eight  months 
since,  the  return  of  the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks  from  India, 
to  which  place  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
put  the  Committee  in  possession  of  recent  and  exact  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  a  pure 
Christianity  in  that  country,  and  revived  the  deep  interest 
w^ch  was  here  felt  on  this  subject,  twenty-five  years  ago. 
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During  the  whole  of  this  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  centmy, 
we  have  had  the  thought  present  to  our  minds,  that  there 
are  brethren  of  our  faith  in  that  distant  land  who  need  a 
word  of  eocouragement  from  us ;  and  that  many,  nominally 
connected  with  an  ancient  form  of  religion  which  sends  its 
roots  back  into  a  dim  and  mysterious  past,  would  from  us, 
and  perhaps  from  us  alone,  learn  of  that  Saviour,  who,  in 
these  later  times,  has  come  as  a  messenger  of  God^s  grace. 
The  report  which  Mr.  Brooks  made  of  the  results  of  his 
personal  inquiries,  and  of  the  earnest  entreaty  of  residents 
in  India  that  a  missionary  might  be  sent  to  them,  has  been 
published,  and  need  not  here  be  repeated.  The  Committee 
could  not  doubt  that  this  was  one  field  of  usefulness  to 
which  they  were  called.  And  when,  a  few  months  later, 
an  offer  was  made  to  them  of  services  as  a  missionary  from 
one  who  was  favorably  known  by  his  varied  experience,  his 
skill  in  teaching,  the  gentleness  of  his  spirit,  and  the  cour- 
age and  perseverance  of  a  warm  and  devoted  heart,  ^e 
Committee  closed  a  contract  with  him,  with  a  gratifying 
conviction  that,  whatever  the  final  results  of  this  mission 
may  be,  the  Association  has  responded  to  a  call  from  which 
it  ought  not  to  turn  away. 

Rev.  Mr.  Dall  sailed  for  India  on  the  28th  of  last  Feb- 
ruary. He  took  with  him  a  commission  as  Missionary  of 
the  Association  to  Calcutta,  Madras,  Salem,  and  other 
places,  and  minute  instructions  to  guide  his  course,  and 
large  packages  of  books  to  be  sold  or  bestowed  wherever 
they  may  be  of  use  in  promoting  Christian  truth.  It  will, 
of  course,  be  many  months  before  we  hear  of  the  results 
of  his  labors.  Since  his  departure,  the  Committee  have  had 
letters  from  Rev.  William  Roberts,  of  Madras,  giving  a  fur- 
ther account  of  the  state  of  his  schools  and  church,  from 
which  we  learn  that,  in  the  three  charity  schools  establisfaed 
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in  that  place,  there  are  at  present  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
pupils,  of  whom  there  are  heathen  children,  ninety ;  Ma- 
hometans, eleven;  Roman  Catholics,  thirty-nine ;  Trinitarian 
and  Unitarian,  fifteen.  Services  are  regularly  maintained 
in  his  church,  and  during  the  past  year  he  has  had  many 
converts  from  the  heathen.  He  writes  in  feeling  terms  of 
his  need  of  books,  and  of  a  missionary  from  our  country ; 
and  we  rejoice  that  a  voice  of  encouragement  and  Christian 
fellowship  is  on  the  wide  waters  that  roll  between  him  and 
us,  and  will  soon  greet  his  ears.  It  is  an  interesting  fact, 
that  from  our  new  country,  and  from  one  of  the  most  re- 
cent growths  of  our  Christian  civilization,  a  missionary  has 
gone,  bearing  a  fresh  word  to  those  old  hives  of  the  world^s 
population,  —  a  restored  Gospel,  —  appearing  something 
more  than  an  imitation  of  their  own  triune  emanations  and 
metamorphoses,  and  addressing  them  in  the  purity  and 
majesty  of  the  one  living  and  only  true  God. 

On  the  12th  of  last  February,  the  Executive  Committee 
voted  to  establish  a  missionary  station  among  the  Chippewa 
Indians,  beyond  the  Minnesota  Territory ;  and  at  the  same 
time.  Rev.  James  Tanner,  a  half-blood  Indian,  and  an  or- 
dained minister  of  the  Grospel,  was  appointed  Missionary  of 
the  Association.  After  a  few  weeks^  conference  with  the 
Committee,  Mr.  Tanner  left  Boston  on  the  second  day  of 
March,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Robert  Clark,  who  has  been 
engaged  by  the  Committee  as  a  school-teacher,  to  assist 
Mr.  Tanner ;  and  both,  with  books  and  farming  utensils, 
have  now  entered  upon  the  work  of  attempting  to  civilize 
and  Christianize  the  native  tribe  above  named. 

Of  the  previous  history  of  Mr.  Tanner,  of  his  former  con- 
nection with  the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, of  his  introduction  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  and  of  the  plans  he  has 
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fonned  for  the  instruction  and  elevation  of  his  tribe,  full 
accounts  have  been  published  in  the  Quarterly  Jounial  of 
the  Association.  During  his  stay  in  Boston,  many  became 
personally  acquainted  with  him,  and  formed  an  opinion  as 
to  his  intelligence,  honesty,  piety,  his  love  of  his  race,  his 
willingness  to  labor  for  their  good,  his  probable  ability  to 
improve  their  condition.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  what  a  sad 
history  is  that  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  this  county,  since 
their  hunting-grounds  were  first  invaded  by  the  white  num. 
The  entire  feilure  of  nearly  all  attempts  to  bring  these 
children  of  the  forest  within  the  pale  of  our  civilization,  is 
the  most  signal  disappomtment  in  the  enterprises  of  modern 
philanthropy.  The  most  sagacious  plans  have  again  and 
again  been  baffled ;  and  before  the  advancing  flood  of  the 
violence  and  vices  of  a  border  life,  the  Indians  have  con- 
stantly retreated  westward,  every  year  perishing  by  thou- 
sands. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected, 
perhaps,  that  the  Committee  would  engage  in  so  discour- 
aging a  work,  requiring,  for  a  hopeful  prosecution  of  it,  an 
amount  of  missionary  experience,  an  array  of  numbers,  and 
an  affluence  of  means  which  we  cannot  command.  There 
were  circumstances,  however,  which  seemed  to  make  it 
imperative,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  for  them  to 
assume  the  oversight  of  this  mission.  These  circumstances 
arose  less  from  the  theological  sympathies  which  Mr.  Tan- 
ner and  his  Indian  converts  are  believed  to  have  with  our 
form  of  faith,  than  from  a  conviction  that,  if  it  be  possible 
for  the  Indian  to  be  blessed  by  our  civilization,  Mr.  Tan- 
ner appears  to  be,  in  many  respects,  remarkably  fitted  for 
attempting  this  work.  From  the  time  of  the  first  addresses 
he  made  to  audiences  in  Boston,  it  was  evident  that  h^ 
would  collect  means  nearly  sufficient  to  sustain  his  miasioo 
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for  a  year,  —  a  result  which  has  since  been  accomplished, 
—  and  it  appeared  to  be  clearly  our  duty  to  give  the  wisest 
and  best  direction  in  our  power  to  these  charities ;  nor  can 
we  doubt  that,  through  the  Divine  favor,  we  may  be  able  to 
carry  the  hope  of  salvation  to  thousands,  if  we  can  act 
through  the  instrumentality  of  one  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  condition  and  feels  the  wants  of  the  Indian,  and 
who,  by  hrs  sincerity,  eloquence,  and  Christian  devotedness, 
appears  to  have  obtained  a  commanding  influence  over  the 
people  of  his  tribe.  All  accounts  agree  in  representing  that 
large  numbers  of  that  people  are  ready  to  abandon  their 
roving  habits,  to  adopt  the  manners  and  arts  of  civilized  life, 
and  to  listen,  with  willing  minds,  to  instructions  pertaining 
to  the  Grospel  of  Jesus  Christy,  which  they  will  more  easily 
receive  in  the  form  held  by  us  than  in  that  set  forth  in 
Trinitarian  creeds. 

By  the  terms  of  a  treaty  made  at  Washington  during  the 
last  winter,  communities  and  individuals  of  the  Chippewa 
tribe,  as  fast  as  they  become  civilized  to  a  certain  extent, , 
are.  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  It  is  the  first  time  that  this  experiment  has 
been  tried.  A  stronger  motive  than  has  ever  before  been 
held  out  will  thus  operate  to  induce  the  Indian  to  adopt  our 
mode  of  life ;  and  it  is  believed  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  subject,  that  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  Indian  civilization. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  a  call  may  come  to  us  for  other 
school-teachers,  and  other  preachers  of  the  Grospel.  Two 
native  Chippewa  Indians,  it  is  expected,  will  enter  the 
Meadville  School  in  the  coming  autumn.  This  may  be  the 
smtlll  beginning  of  a  work  which  may  grow  larger,  and  ex- 
tend longer,  than  we  can  now  foresee.  The  Providence 
which  has  directed  the  steps  already  taken  may  have  grent 
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designs  to  accomplish, — trying  our  faith  and  courage,  task- 
ing all  our  postponed  exertions,  and  giving  us  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  that  to  us  it  is  permitted  to  do  something 
towards  paying  that  debt  to  the  red  men  of  the  forest  jwhich 
centuries  of  wrongs  have  accumulated. 

The  two  missionary  enterprises  we  have  now  described 
have  historical  sympathies  connecting  us  with  the  ancient 
idolatry  of  the  East,  and  with  the  primitive  monotheism  of 
the  West.  The  Executive  Committee  have  recently  estab- 
lished a  third  missionary  work,  bearing  upon  the  great 
question  which  marks  the  middle  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury,— the  strife  between  freedom  and  slavery,  which  seeks 
its  battle-ground  in  the  central  Territory  of  this  continent. 
In  alluding  to  this  subject  here,  the  Committee  open  no 
sectional  agitation,  and  take  sides  with  no  political  party. 
But  they  would  *  be  false  to  all  the  convictions  of  their 
minds,  and  do  violence  to  all  the  instincts  of  their  hearts,  if 
they  manifested  no  interest  in  the  crisis  which  is  fast  ap- 
proaching. Accordingly,  they  desired  to  send  to  that  new 
Territory,  where  thousands  of  the  sons  of  New  England  are 
now  gathering,  some  one  who  should  be  a  fit  representative 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  we  understand  it,  and  who 
should  there  lift  up  its  voice  in  favor  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man,  of  freedom  protected  by  law,  and  secured  by 
institutions  of  learning  and  religion.  A  prudent,  conciliat- 
ing, but  earnest  and  devoted  man,  they  wanted,  —  willing 
to  cast  in  his  lot  amid  the  hardships  of  a  new  settlement, 
ready  to  adapt  himself  to  all  classes,  able  in  address,  and 
wise  to  win  souls.  It  was  felt  that  such  a  missionary  was 
so  much  needed  in  Kanzas,  that  the  -Committee  would  be 
held  inexcusable  if  they  did  not  send  one  to  minister  to 
numerous  families  of  our  own  household  of  faith  who  are 
removing  to  that  Territory,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  relig- 
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ious  societies  which  may  there  spring  up,  to  circulate  the 
Scriptures  and  other  religious  books,  to  preach  wherever  he 
m&y  g&ther  hearers,  and  in  all  ways  in  his  power  to  pour 
the  lifeblood  of  freedom,  truth,  and  righteousness  into 
the  heart  of  that  new  commonwealth.  On  the  12th  of  last 
March,  Rev.  Ephraim  Nute  was  appointed  to  this  work. 
The  Committee  have  congratulated  themselves  that  their 
choice  was  directed  to  one  who  combines  as  many  qualifi- 
cations as  any  person  to  them  known.  On  the  8d  of  April, 
Mr.  Nute  was  installed  a  missionary  of  the  Association  by 
a  public  service  in  the  church  in  Chicopee,  in  which,  for 
several  years,  he  has  served  as  pastor.  On  the  evening  of 
the  13th  of  April  he  addressed  a  meeting  in  Boston  in  ex- 
planation pf  the  purposes  and  plans  of  his  mission,  and  on 
the  19th  of  the  same  month  he  lefl  this  city  for  his  distant 
scene  of  labors,  taking  with  him  a  large  number  of  our 
books,  and  followed  by  the  earnest  wishes  and  fervent 
prayers  of  many  friends. 

Thus  during  the  past  year  three  missionary  stations  have 
been  established,  and  four  missionaries  have  been  appointed, 
all  of  whom  have  either  reached  or  are  now  on  their  way 
to  their  several  posts  of  duty.  As  the  first  attempt  at  for- 
eign missions  ever  undertaken  by  the  Association,  they  will 
make  the  past  year  memorable,  not  only  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  work  has  been  begun,  but,  as  we  hope,  by  larger 
and  more  vigorous  enterprises  that  may  be  dated  from  this 
point.  Already  it  is  apparent  that  they  have  given  us  a  po- 
sition of  more  respect  and  influence  in  the  religious  world. 
Earnest  efforts  to  teach  the  Gospel,  as  we  understand  it,  in 
distant  and  remote  parts,  with  which  we  have  no  ties  but  the 
ties  of  Christian  sympathy,  are  proofs  which  come  home  to 
every  man^s  breast  that  that  Gospel  is  an  object  of  our  love. 
Theologians  may  say  what  they  will  about  the  defects  and 
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nually  two  or  three  times  that  amount  each,  and  one  tiiat 
does  not  let  a  year  pass  without  its  gifl  of  one  thousand 
dollars  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Association.  The 
main  thing  is,  to  have  each  Society  give  something,  give 
what  it  can,  if  it  be  but  five  dollars, — to  give  that  every 
year  without  fail,  as  an  expression  of  its  sympathy  and 
good- will. 

But  it  is  only  a  small  number  of  our  societies  that  con- 
tribute regularly  every  year.  During  the  last  five  years 
the  average  number  annually  contributing  is  only  fifty- 
seven  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty,  —  that  is  to  say, 
less  than  one  third.  In  the  denomination  at  large,  there  are 
about  twenty  Societies  that  are  sure  to  make  annual  returns. 
A  contribution  for  the  Association  is  a  part  of  their  estab- 
lished charities,  not  to  be  omitted,  whether  an  agent  of  the 
Association  visits  them  or  not.  In  the  remaining  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  Societies  a  contribution  is  taken  up  only  now 
and  then, — once  in  two,  three,  or  five  years,  as  it  may  hap- 
pen ;  hardly  ever,  however,  if  an  agent  is  not  present  to 
solicit  ft. 

A  view  of  these  facts  has  led  the  Committee  to  ask,  if 
some  plan  cannot  be  adopted  to  remedy  this  great  irregu- 
larity; and  as  the  entire  experience  of  the  Association 
shows  that  bui  few  Societies  contribute  without  the  solicita- 
tion of  an  agent,  is  it  not  possible  to  increase  the  number 
of  agents,  so  as  to  have  the  claims  of  the  Association  pre- 
sented to  every  parish  once  every  year  ?  The  Committee 
are  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the  support 
of  the  present  operations  of  the  Association  is  dependent 
upon  the  adoption  of  some  plan  of  this  kind.  It  seems  in- 
dispensable as  an  instrument  in  educating  our  people  to 
habits  of  missionary  charity,  and  is  demanded  that  we  may 
take  the  place  as  an  efiicient  Christian  and  Christianizing 
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call  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  a  few  facts,  whiob 
shall  be  stated  with  all  possible  clearness  and  brevity. 

To  sustain  the  present  operations  of  the  Association, 
there  is  needed,  setting  aside  altogether  what  may  be  given 
for  the  Book-Fund,  the  annual  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  average  amount  contrib- 
uted annually  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Association 
has  been  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  years  to  come,  the  Executive  Committee  will  be 
obliged  to  do  one  of  two  things,  either  to  increase  the  in- 
come of  the  Association  annually  to  the  extent  of  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars,  or  to  suspend  some  of  the  present 
operations  of  the  Association.  The  Committee  cannot 
doubt  which  of  these  alternatives  will  be  accepted. 

Beside  the  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  be  raised 
every  year  for  the  Book-Fund  till  that  be  completed,  the 
twelve  thousand  dollars  to  be  collected  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  Association  seems  a  small  sum,  considering 
the  number  and  wealth  of  our  churches.  Less  wealthy  de- 
nominations in  New  England  easily  collect  larger  sums, 
through  the  habits  of  systematic  charity  established  among 
them.  Here  is  our  great  neglect  A  few  facts  present 
this  subject  in  its  true  light. 

Setting  aside  the  number  of  feeble  Societies  from  which 
no  contribution  can  be  expected,  we  have  in  our  denomina- 
tion at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty  parishes,  from  which, 
every  year,  some  aid  might  be  given.  Twelve  thousand 
dollars  divided  among  them  is  but  a  fraction  over  sixty-six 
dollars  each. 

But  we  have  included  in  the  one   hundred  and  eighty 
parishes  several  that  cannot  give  sixty-six  dollars  a  year. 
But  as  an  ofiset  we  have  also  included  some  that  ^v^  an- 
86* 
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of  which  your  Committee  have  been  intrusted,  towards  this 
American  Unitarian  Association,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide 
how  yoii«  its  members,  shall  stand  affected.  That  must  de- 
pend upon  a  great  many  causes  over  which  we  can  have 
no  control.  It  is  ours  to  labor,%c>  deserve  your  confidence ; 
and  not  that  only,  but  that  affectionate  interest,  that  hearti- 
ness of  cooperation,  without  which  our  work  is  ^^  toiling  up 
the  hill,^'  and  can  end  only  in  disappointment.  Perhaps  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  denomination  which  has  such 
an  intense  love  of  individualism  should  very  cordially 
rally  around  any  institution ;  perhaps,  among  a  people  im- 
patient of  all  old  things,  it  seems  to  some  that  an  institutioa 
thirty  years  old  is  old  enough,  and  they  have  become  tired  , 
of  its  very  name  ;  perhaps  others,  seeing  that  the  Associa- 
tion does  not  give  its  entire  influence  to  collateral  views  and 
measures  which  for  the  time  may  have  most  interest  to 
them,  may  naturally  under-estimate  the  value  of  the  results 
it  is  accomplishing ;  perhaps,  too,  there  may  be  those  who 
have  fallen  into  a  way,  they  hardly  know  when  or  why,  of 
looking  at  all  the  measures  the  institution  proposes  in  lights  , 
which  alienate  from  it  their  feelings,  and  prevent  them 
from  attracting  towards  it  the  sympathies  of  others.  Apart 
from  the  operation  of  some  such  causes  as  these,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  it  need  be  difficult  to  raise  every  year,  not 
twelve  thousand  dollars  only,  but  twice  that  amount,  nor 
why  the  completion  of  the  Book*Fund  should  be  postponed. 
Your  Committee  do  not  allude  to  these  things  in  a  tone 
of  complaint.  They  know  not  the  class  or  the  individuals 
on  whom  they  may  rightfully  cast  any  blame.  Blame,  if 
there  be  blame  anywhere,  may  rest  upon  all  of  us  alike,— 
and  may,  after  all,  spring  mainly  from  too  much  neglect  of 
our  profoundest  Christian  convictions,  and  our  most  press- 
ing religious  duties.     We  bespeak  for  these  a  more  united 
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and  earnest  attention.  Overlooking  minor  differences,  con« 
scientiously  practising  the  liberality  we  profess,  we  need  to 
cherish  a  juster  sense  of  the  value  of  the  truths  and  interests 
which  we  hold  in  common.  It  is  a  position  of  great  in- 
fluence and  responsibleness,  this  of  the  Liberal  Congrega- 
tionalists,  which  we  inherit  from  our  fathers.  With  the 
restoration  in  this  country  of  a  pure  Christianity,  and  the 
diffusion  of  tolerant  and  kindly  feelings  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  the  history  of  our  Association  is  identified.  It  is 
throughout  an  honorable  history.  It  is  the  record  of  efforts 
made  on  a  small  scale  indeed,  but  made,  as  we  believe,  in 
the  spirit  of  Him  who  has  promised  to  be  even  with  two  or 
three  of  his  disciples  who  have  come  together  in  his  name, 
and  followed,  as  we  would  gratefully  acknowledge,  by  that 
blessing,  which,  after  we  have  planted  and  watered,  can 
alone  give  the  increase.  It  is  a  chapter  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  this  country  which  will  make  mention  of  names 
and  measures  with  which  we  may  well  count  it  an  honor  to 
be  in  any  way  associated,  and  a  chapter  not  yet  closed,  but 
destined  to  record,  if  only  we  are  faithful  to  our  trusts, 
larger  and  better  things.  Bring  back  the  union  and  love 
and  zeal  which  warmed  the  early  anniversaries  of  this 
Association,  and  what  an  interest  would  go  from  these 
meetings  to  our  two  hundred  congregations !  To  what  a 
position  of  influence  would  this  Association  be  raised !  The 
people,  seeing  that  we  thought  of  it,  and  loved  it,  and  hon- 
ored it,  and  were  willing  to  labor  for  it,  would  not  withhold 
a  prompt  and  generous  support.  It  would  attract  the  bene- 
factions  of  the  affluent,  and  be  remembered  te  the  legacies 
of  the  dying.  A  general  and  hearty  attachment  to  it  would 
make  its  action  vital  and  efficient;  while  without  this, 
though  we  have  an  organization,  officers,  agents,  and  all 
needed  apparatus,  we  have  <»ily  a  body  without  a  soul.    In 
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the  signs  we  discern  of  a  growing  union,  love,  and  zeal,  we 
see  the  fairest  hope  that  brightens  the  path  of  the  future. 

When  from  this  general  view  of  our  denomination  we 
look  to  the  condition  of  individual  churches,  we  find  facts 
to  encourage  us.  They  furnish  tokens  on  many  sides  of 
spiritual  growth.  In  not  a  few  of  them,  the  past  year  has 
been  marked  by  an  unusual  attention  to  the  subject  of  re> 
ligion,  and  by  large  additions  of  members.  We  have  before 
alluded  to  the  issue  of  four  editions  of  the  prayer-book 
called  "  The  Altar  at  Home,"  within  the  short  space  of  a 
few  weeks.  The  tone  of  feeling  in  our  Societies  of  whicb 
this  fact  is  significant,  is  one  for  which  we  have  just  reason 
to  thank  God,  and  to  take  courage  for  more  strenuous  la* 
bors  to  promote  a  life  of  prayer  and  faith.  Our  reference 
to  this  work  reminds  us  of  the  signal  service  which  the 
pastors  of  our  churches  may  often  render  to  the  spiritual 
growth  of  their  people,  by  taking  some  pains  to  promote  the 
circulation  of  good  books.  Neglect  of  this  is  sometimes  de- 
fended on  the  ground  that  families  in  our  congregations  are 
capable  of  selecting  their  own  reading ;  a  plea  which,  if 
it  was  justified  by  an  inspection  of  family  libraries,  would 
not  bar  the  friendly  office  of  the  pastor  in  commending 
works  which  might  not  otherwise  be  heard  of,  and  which 
might  be  no  unimportant  auxiliary  to  the  teachings  of  the 
pulpit  in  promoting  truth  and  holiness. 

Book-distributors  of  other  denominations  take  advantage 
of  our  neglect ;  and  in  thousands  of  our  families  works  of 
inferior  ability  to  our  own,  and  charged  with  what  we 
believe  to  be  doctrinal  errors,  are  found  in  place  of  those 
which  we  should  see  furnished  to  every  household.  TheW 
is  not  a  denomination  of  Christians  in  New  England  that 
bestows  so  little  care  in  regard  to  this  matter  as  we  give  to 
it.    What  might  be  done  through  the  agency  of  our  lite'' 
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ature;  ftdt  only  in  distant  places,  but  here  at  home,  if  only 
we  took  pains  to  secure  its  wide  diffusion  I  Some  few 
examples  are  full  of  encouragement.  Said  a  preacher  in 
one  of  our  rural  churches :  ^^  I  know  of  five  families 
who  have  joined  our  Society  as  the  result  of  a  general  cir- 
culation among  us  of  Eliot^s  Doctrinal  Lectures.''  Some 
three  or  four  clergymen  furnished  every  family  in  their 
Societies  with  a  copy  of  the  Altar  at  Home,  at  the  reduced 
price.  How  much  might  a  life  of  faith  and  holiness  be 
promoted,  if  a  copy  of  that  book  could  be  placed  in  every 
household  in  our  denomination  ! 

In  the  relation  between  pastor  and  people  in  the  Societies 
of  our  denomination,  as  we  think  we  have  good  reason  to 
judge,  there  is  springing  up  a  more  conservative  and  sacred 
feeling  in  place  of  the  spirit  of  restlessness  and  change 
which  has  heretofore  had  so  much  sway.  The  readiness 
to  yield  to  the  ministry  a  more  adequate  support,  and  the 
large  number  of  instances  which  have  occurred  during  the 
last  year  of  reconstruction  or  repair  of  places  of  public 
worship,  are  gratifying  indications  of  the  strength  of  attach- 
ment for  the  institutions  of  religion.  It  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  these  indications  do  not  attract  a  greater 
number  of  young  men  to  the  sacred  profession.  The  want 
which  must  press  heavier  and  heavier  on  our  churches  is 
the  want  of  a  larger  supply  of  ministers  of  strong  powers 
and  devoted  hearts.  Well  is  it  that  attention  is  turned  to 
the  importance  of  securing  a  more  effectual  alliance  of 
religious  influence  with  the  processes  of  academical  and 
collegiate  education ;  and  a  measure,  recently  consum- 
mated, providing  for  this  result  in  the  neighboring  ancient 
University,  cannot  be  referred  to  without  expressions  of 
interest.  The  brother  who  leaves  one  of  our  largest  So- 
cieties to  take  upon  himself  the  trusts  and  duties  of  a  new 
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office  will  be  followed  by  the  prayen  of  many  hearts,  that 
strength  and  grace  may  be  given  to  him  to  guide  souls  "  to 
Christ  and  the  Church.**  The  Theological  School  at  Cam- 
bridge is  fulfilling  the  hopes  of  its  friends,  in  giving  to  oar 
churches,  this  year,  a  large  class  of  promising  youog  men. 
Should  events  transpire  requiring  generous  efforts  to  place 
this  institution  on  some  new  basis  of  enlarged  usefulness, 
these  efforts  will  not  be  withheld  from  an  object  of  such 
vital  interest  to  the  prosperity  of  our  churches.  Of  the 
School  at  Meadville  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  say  that 
it  is  still  experiencing  that  measure  of  success  and  promise 
which  have  marked  its  career  from  the  beginning. 

Turning  from  this  glance  at  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  our  own  body,  the  Committee  may  be  permitted  to  add 
one  word  in  regard  to  other  denominations  of  Christians. 
With  no  remarkable  expansion  in  the  growth  of  any  sect, 
there  is,  as  we  judge,  a  healthy  vigor  in  the  life  of  all. 
We  deem  it  a  fact  which  calls  for  devout  gratitude,  that  the 
religious  world  is,  to  so  great  a  degree,  free  from  fierce 
and  bitter  sectarian  controversy ;  that  points  of  difference 
are  subordinated  to  the  things  which  make  for  peace ;  and 
that  so  many  are  seeking  higher  forms  of  truth,  less  through 
disputation,  which  seldom  leads  to  such  results,  and  more 
through  a  higher  spiritual  life, — the  decisive  way  to  know 
of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God. 

Your  Committee  will  close  a  Report  already  too  greatly 
extended,  by  subjoining  one  word  in  regard  to  the  spirit 
which  they  hope  may  mark  this  anniversary.  Perhaps,  on 
surveying  the  reports  and  addresses  on  the  previous  jetarns 
of  this  celebration,  it  may  be  perceived  that  one  tone  has 
somewhat  largely  pervaded  them ;  and  while  it  is  doubtless 
a  good  thing  to  rejoice  in  what  God  has  done  for  us,  and  to 
cherish  faith  in  the  future,  and  to  congratulate  omelres 
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that  our  affairs  never  stood  so  well,  and  prospects  were 
never  more  cheering,  yet  it  would  be  a  regret  if  the  enthu- 
siasm thus  awakened  evaporated  in  the  ebullitions  of  a 
vague  hope,  and  none  of  it  was  directed  to  the  one  great 
condition  of  success,  which  is  Wobk.  In  what  the  Com- 
mittee have  narrated  as  the  brief  history  of  the  past  year,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  occasion  to  record  as 
yet  but  little  that  is  done.  Plans,  not  results,  are  the  burden 
of  their  story.  To  translate  these  plans  into  results,  —  this 
is  the  call  for  work.  Give  us  that  encouragement  which 
holds  out  new  incentives  to  work.  Give  us  that  encourage- 
ment which  comes  from  the  pledge  of  your  co-operation  in 
work.  In  the  solemnity  of  these  closing  words  we  call  to 
mind  the  image  of  an  earnest  workman,  whom  we  shall  no 
more  see  at  these  our  annual  greetings,  and  who,  in  the 
walks  of  business  life,  as  a  publisher  of  our  Association, 
as  pastor  of  one  of  our  churches,  as  a  missionary  in 
California, — everywhere,  and  in  all  stations, — was  marked 
by  his  untiring  and  devoted  work.  It  is  that  spirit  of  faith- 
ful and  self-consecrated  toil  in  all,  ministers  and  laymen, 
that  we  most  want,  rather  than  great  talents  or  better 
opportunities.  Give  us  a  spirit  to  work  with  the  talents 
and  opportunities  we  have,  and  years  hence,  by  God's 
blessing,  we  may  talk  of  success,  and  may  fill  out  our 
words  of  congratulation  with  a  fuller  meaning  than  ever 
yet  they  have  had. 
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PUBLIC  MEETING. 

Tbk  church  in  Federal  Street  was  early  filled  by  a  large 
audience,  assembled  to  celebrate  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  the  Association.  At  half  past  seven  o'clock  in  the  eveo- 
ing  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  President,  who  invited  Rev. 
De.  Hall,  of  Providence,  to  open  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
The  Secretary  then  read  portions  of  the  above  Report, 
occupying  about  twenty-five  minutes. 

The  President  then  rose,  and  observed  that  this  cele- 
bration was  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  him.  For  twenty 
years  had  he  been  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  as  he  had  watched  over  the  interests  of  the  Association 
in  its  days  of  weakness  and  struggle,  he  now  rejoiced  in  its 
growing  prosperity  and  strength.  To-day  it  is  thirty  years 
old.  In  man's  life,  thirty  years  of  age  is  the  period  of 
greatest  vigor.  The  state  of  infancy  and  pupilage  has 
been  passed,  and  the  best  efibrts  which  human  life  can 
render  may  then  be  put  forth.  We  read  that  the  Great 
Master  of  Christians  began  to  teach  "  when  he  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age  "  ;  and  let  us  hope  that  our  Association, 
having  now  attained  to  this  age,  may  by  its  enlarged  use- 
fulness enter  upon  a  new  career,  teaching  a  pure  and 
undefiled  religion  to  our  growing  country  and  to  the  world, 
as  it  never  has  been  taught  before,  and  doing  it  in  the 
Master's  spirit  and  with  the  Master's  power.  He  was  glad 
to  see  present  this  evening  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other  one,  in  its  early 
days,  it  was  indebted  for  a  watchful  care  that  never  over- 
looked its  interests,  for  wisdom  to  plan,  and  for  zeal  and 
diligence  to  execute.  He  would  call  upon  Rev.  Dr.  Gan- 
nett to  move  the  acceptance  of  the  Report. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Gannett  came  forward,  and  addressed  the 
meeting,  for  nearly  an  hour,  in  a  strain  of  great  earnestness 
and  eloquence.  We  regret  that  we  have  no  means  of  pre- 
senting his  speech  in  full.  He  hegan  hy  calling  up  the 
images  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated,  thirty  years 
ago,  in  organizing  this  institution,  —  the  sainted  Henry 
Ware,  Jr.,  the  courteous  and  accomplished  Bancroft,  and 
others  spared  yet  among  the  living,  whose  heads  were 
whitened  with  age,  but  whose  hearts  were  as  fresh  as  ever. 
The  Association  was  founded  for  a  double  purpose,  —  to 
wield,  if  he  might  so  express  himself,  a  two-edged  sword, 
not  only  to  oppose  and  destroy  infidelity  and  worldliness, 
but  also  to  resist  and  to  restrain  false  views  of  Christianity. 
Devoutly  did  he  hope  that  this  latter  purpose  might  never 
be  overlooked.  For  thirty  years  he  had  studied  the  Word 
of  God,  and  meditated  upon  the  great  truths  of  the  Grospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  conviction  had  been  growing 
stronger  and  stronger,  till  now  it  was  as  immovable  as  the 
everlasting  hills,  that  our  Unitarian  Christianity  is,  in  its 
substance  and  peculiar  verities,  the  message  of  God's  grace 
to  mankind.  If  any  form  of  Christianity  may  take  to  itself 
the  name  of  Evangelical,  it  is  this.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
F^nelon  and  Lyman  Beecher  would  both  share  in  the  joys 
offered  to  faithful  followers  of  the  Saviour  in  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven ;  but  as  little  did  he  doubt  that  one  would  see 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  infallible,  and  the 
other  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  Supreme  God.  He  ex- 
horted to  greater  faithfulness  in  preaching  our  distinctive 
Unitarian  Christianity.  He  did  not  want  to  see  our  Uni- 
tarian doctrines  encumbered  with  Orthodox  phrases,  nor 
Unitarians  themselves  working  in  Orthodox  methods.  He 
believed  that  the  type  of  character  which  our  views  of  the 
Christian  religion  naturally  tended  to  produce  was  as  high 
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as  the  Christian  world  had  ever  seen ;  and  therefore  he 
hoped  we  should  work  to  difTuse  them.  He  accepted  the 
word  which  the  Secretary  had  used  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
Seport,  — Work.  It  is  a  little  word,  but  it  means  a  great 
deal ;  and  in  the  hope  that  we  should  all  comply  with  that 
condition  of  success,  since  God  had  promised  success  to 
the  earnest  and  faithful  worker,  he  would  move  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Report. 

Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  then  came 
forward  and  spoke  as  follows :  — 

Mr.  President,  — I  feel  as  if  the  word  which  I  have  to  say  to- 
night about  Unitarianism  in  India  came  both  too  early  and  too 
late.  Too  late  for  me,  because  a  year  ago  was  the  thne  when  I 
wanted  to  say  it ;  only,  while  yon  were  then  gathering  here,  I  was 
fiAeen  thousand  miles  off,  and  if  I  bad  been  here  I  should  not 
have  had  strength  enough  to  utter  it.  Too  late  for  you,  hecaxae 
the  imperfeet  expression  which  I  gave  of  it  on  paper  last  autonm 
has  already  dpne  its  work,  and  far  more  than  I  dared  to  expect,  m 
deciding  you  to  send  to  India,  not  only  money,  but  a  man.  And 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  feel  as  if  my  present  speaking',  though  m 
these  respects  "  a  day  afler  the  fair,"  were  almost  premature  and 
presumptuous,  when  I  consider  how  soon  the  report  of  an  inralia, 
who  spent  only  three  languid  weeks  in  each  of  the  two  great 
Eastern  capitals  of  India,  will  be  revised,  favorably  or  unfavoraWy, 
(and,  in  either  case,  superseded,)  by  the  statements  of  the  quick- 
ayed  and  strong-hearted  laborer  who  by  this  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing that  distant  and  interesting  field. 

As,  however,  it  has  been  thought  that  a  few  words  from  an  eye 
and  ear-witness  might  add  to  the  interest  of  this  occasion,  and  as 
the  printed  paper  already  referred  to  left  some  things  unsaid  that  I 
wished  to  say,  I  will  occupy  the  attention  of  |he  Association  a 
few  moments. 

I  confess,  Sir,  to  have  been  hitherto  one  of  those  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  Unitarian  body  as  not  specially 
called,  just  yet,  to  engage  in  foreign  missions;  not  beeao^ 
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**  charity  begins  at  home,"  for  ours  has  been  beginning  at  home  a 
great  while,  and  my  religion  tells  me  that 

'*  My  neighbor  is  the  BaiFering  man, 
Thoagh  at  the  farthest  pole  " ; 

and  my  philosophy,  that  there  are  deeper  wounds  and  wants  than 
those  of  the  body ;  but  I  have  simply  felt,  that,  in  the  work  of 
communicating  Christianity  to  humanity,  there  was  as  much  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  deepening  as  of  extending  its  influence,  and 
that  home  labors  and  home  missions  constituted  the  department  to 
which  Liberal  Christianity  was  at  present  particularly  called  and 
peculiarly  adapted. 

But  within  a  year  or  two  I  have  felt  that,  in  fulfilling  the  call 
— - 1  will  not  say  of  Christ,  but  of  the  Christian  conscience  —  to 
<«  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  there  were  several  strong 
reasons  for  making  India  our  ^lat  foreign  field,  at  least. 

1.  There  is  much  ground  to  think  that  India  is  the  region  in 
which  the  simple  and  sublime  doctrine  of  Unitarianism  was  first 
communicated  from  Heaven  to  man.  If,  as  some  hold,  there  was 
the  cradle  of  the  human  family,  then  this  was  certainly  so,  for 
there  is  no  evidence  in  reason  or  revelation  that  Adam  knew  any 
doctrine  contrary  to  the  unity  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  the  Di- 
vine unity  and  a  pure  rational  worship  is  still  extant,  not  yet 
dethroned,  if  not  throughout  decidedly  dominant,  in  the  oldest 
sacred  books  of  the  country.  In  sending  Unitarianism  to  India, 
then,  we  aim  to  restore  an  old  faith  to  an  old  homestead. 
-  3.  In  this  work  there  are  many  things  to  give  us  hope  and 
help.  The  general  progress  of  education  and  civilization  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  great  numbers  of  Hindoos  to  the  absurdity  and 
abominations  of  the  existing  religion,  and  placed  them  in  that 
inquiring  state  which  our  simple  views  of  Christianity  are  best 
fitted  to  meet.  '<  Are  there  Unitarians  among  the  Christians?  " 
said  a  native  gentleman  to  me,  with  an  expression  of  great  interest. 
Another  young  native  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  had 
become  converted  to  Unitarian  Christianity  by  reading  the  Gospels 
and  Channing,  and  had  in  consequence  been  disinherited  by  his 
father  ;  but  he  had  secured  the  birthday  presents  which  his  father 
37  • 
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liad  laid  by  for  him  from  year  to  year,  and  they  had  enabled  bim 
to  buy  a  farm,  which  he  now  conducts  in  a  Christian  spirit  He 
expressed  great  eagerness  for  our  Unitarian  books.  Many  otheis 
I  saw  who  have  lost  all  faith  in  the  Brahmins,  and  whcHn  dodc  of 
the  distracting  creeds  of  the  Christianity  presented  to  them  can 
satisfy.  Among  these  are  some  who  owe  their  yearning  foi  a 
better  faith  to  the  influence  of  Rammohun  Roy,  and,  at  preaeDt, 
seek  in  the  Unitarianism  of  the  old  Hindoo  Scriptures  the  satis- 
faction of  their  spiritual  wants. 

3.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  race  and  region  which  produced  the 
noble  advocate  of  Unitarianism  just  named  are  to  be  for  em 
given  over  to  a  false,  distracting,  and  degrading  theology.  I M 
that  there  must  be  an  influence  surviving  his  earthly  labors  which 
will  co-operate  with  us  when  we  enter  the  field  he  opened,  aod 
that  the  memory  and  example  of  Rammohun  Roy  are  a  call  to  as 
from  the  Father  to  go  over  and  Mp  his  countrymen. 

4.  There  are  other  helpers.  The  mosques  and  mausoleams 
that  rise  everywhere  among  the  pagodas  of  India  remind  us  that 
the  followers  of  one  who  was  not  wholly  a  ftdse  prophet  are 
numerous  in  this  country;  that  the  Koran  is  there,  launching  its 
indignant,  scornful,  and  often  sublime  satire  against  the  polytheism 
of  the  heathen  idolater  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  coirupted 
Christianity  on  the  other.  Even  the  little  Mussulman  childien 
may  be  our  allies  against,  not  only  heathen,  but  Christian  error;  as 
I  was  forcibly  reminded  one  day,  when,  visiting  in  Madras  the 
vast  mission-school  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  witnessiDg 
the  quiet  dissent  which  one  of  the  Mohammedan  boys  manifested 
to  the  teacher's  exposition  of  the  Gospel,  I  said,  <<  You  find  the 
Mohammedans  tough  subjects?"  *<  Yes,'*  was  his  quick  and 
earnest  reply,  —  and  it  had  more  point  than  he  thought  of,— 
**  because  they  have  so  much  of  the  truth !  " 

5.  I  felt  deeply,  in  visiting  the  schools  of  the  missionaries,  the 
need  of  our  doctrine  and  protest,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  troth 
before  them,  our  Christian  brethren,  and  defending  the  simplicity 
of  the  native  mind  against  the  burden  of  a  false  creed,  and  eocovr- 
aging  all  parties  to  standfast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Oirist  httth 
made  them  free,  and  not  became  entangled  in  the  yoke  of  bondag^' 
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It  was  pamful  to  see  how  the  teacher  would  watch  every  symp- 
tom* of  a  tendency  in  the  young  and  unsophisticated  heart  to  break 
through  the  snarl  of  a  self-contradictory  dogma ;  how  he  would 
meet  them  at  erery  opening,  and  drive  them  back  into  the  maze ; 
painful  to  see  the  benighted  and  bewildered  mind,  that  asked  for 
the  bread  of  revelation,  axu»wered  with  such  a  hard  stone  as  the 
Trinity.  I  am  not  wanting  in  admiration  for  those  heroic  men 
who  labor  in  the  fields  where  Judeon  and  Scudder  wore  out  their 
lives ;  but  I  must  s%y  it  is  not  by  means,  but  in  despite  of  great 
and  grievous  misrepresentations  of  the  Gospel,  that  they  have  done 
what  they  have.  And  when,  in  addition  to  the  mighty  obstacles 
to  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  India  presented  by  their  own 
superstition,  sensuality,  scepticism,  by  the  power  of  the  Brahmin 
and  the  dread  of  losing  caste,  we  consider  the  stumbling-block 
thrown  in  their  way  by  the  inconsistencies,  inunoralities,  or  indif- 
ference of  people  from  (so-called)  Christian  nations,  who  resort 
thither  merely  in  the  scramble  for  riches  and  honors,  caring  little 
for  the  natives,  except  as  instruments  of  their  own  advancement, 

—  and  then,  finally,  by  the  irrationalities  and  inconsistencies,  so 
obvious  to  all  thinking  heathen,  in  the  very  creed  offered  them  as 
Christian,  —-the  wonder  should  be,  not  that  so  few  converts  have 
rewarded  the  missionary  efiforts,  but  so  many. 

6.  Wherever  the  language  and  mind  of  England  (Old  England 
or  New  England)  go,  —  wherever  English  common  sense  goes, 

—  there  our  common-sense  Unitarian  idea  ought  to  keep  them 
company.  Surely  it  seems  high  time  that  in  that  great  English 
Empire  of  the  East  the  liberal  principles  of  theology,  which  we 
feel  to  be  so  extensively  identified  with  the  best  of  our  inheritance 
of  freedom,  should  have  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. ' '  Indeed , 
the  preacher  who,  ^' being  dead,  yet  speaketh,"  had  been  there 
before  us.  The  most  popular  clergyman  of  the  English  Church 
in  Calcutta  told  me  that  Channing  was  his  constant  companion, 
and  that  he  held  him  as  the  first  of  the  religious  writers  of  the 
age;  and  I  saw  in  his  preaching  the  influence  of  Channing 's 
thought.  And  then  I  would  suggest  here  that*our  sons  go  to  the 
far  East  as  well  as  to  the  far  West ;  and  amidst  the  moral  dangers 
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of  the  East  as  well  as  of  the  West  they  need  all  the  Ghiistiatt 
influence  we  can  supply. 

7.  But,  finally,  what  has  more  than  all  else  excited  my  Uni* 
tarian  sympathy  for  India  is  the  foct  that  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes,  and  heard  from  their  own  lips,  the  trials  and  the  neces- 
sities, the  desolateness  and  devotedness,  of  a  little  handful  of 
worshippers  on  that  distant  and  darkened  shore,  who  have  for 
half  a  century  sustained  an  altar  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
Grod  of  Abraham  and  Moses  and  Jesus,  —  an  ''  unknown  God" 
to  the  multitudes  around  them,  and  ignorantly  worshipped  (it  may 
too  truly  be  said)  even  in  the  several  denominations  of  cbarches 
and  converts  who  there  name  the  name  of  Christ. 

I  tefer,  of  course,  to  the  native  Unitarian  Society  in  Madras. 
I  feel  that  if  that  little  church  were  the  forlorn  hope  of  our  cause 
in  India,  they  would  deserve  that  we  should  stretch  forth  our 
hand,  and  keep  it  stretched  forth,  in  their  behalf;  that  it  would 
be  a  good  and  great  thing,  for  our  own  sakes,  to  keep  up  a  con- 
stant communication  of  heart  and  help  with  that  noble  little  house- 
hold of  the  faith. 

I  will  mention  one  anecdote,  related  to  me  by  William  Roberts, 
the  young,  ingenuous,  and  intelligent  native  pastor  of  that  Society, 
as  showing  what  influence  those  poor  Unitarians  have  to  struggle 
under,  and  to  what  meanness  bigotry  will  bow  men  down.  Mr. 
Roberts  was,  some  years  since,  the  servant  of  a  bishop  ;  but  when 
his  master  discovered  he  had  Unitarian  notions,  he  silently  dis- 
missed him,  and  when  a  gentleman  to  whom  he  afterward  appM 
for  employment  agreed  to  take  him  if  he  would  get  a  statement 
from  the  bishop  of  the  reason  for  his  dismission,  that  dignitary 
declined  giving  it !  What  an  example  for  a  master  in  Israel  to 
set  to  the  heathen  of  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion ! 

But,  under  all  the  discouragement  and  depression  of  the  cause, 
with  a  church  composed  mostly  of  poor  servants,  for  whose  worldly 
interest  it  would  greatly  be  to  yield  to  the  constant  influence 
exerted  to  draw  them  from  their  faith,  this  young  man  works  on, 
nor  abates  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope;  he  preaches,  he  catechizes,  he 
keeps  three  schools  in  operation,  he  writes  letters  to  the  mission- 
aries protesting  against  their  misrepresentations  or  their  mist'*''^ 
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latioDS  of  the  Scripture  to  the  heathen, — as  when,  in  one  instanee, 
they  worded  the  title  of  the  New  Testament,  *^  the  Gh^spel  of  our 
God  JesoB  Christ "  ;  he  is  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
and  has  long  asked,  and  I  think  he  might  well  ask,  that  we  of 
America  and  our  hrethien  of  England  should  giro  him  a  steady 
expression  of  our  Unitarian,  our  Christian,  our  human  sympathy. 
We  have  put  forth  our  hand,  may  we  have  no  occasion  to  draw  it 
back! 

After  Mr.  Brooks  had  closed,  Rby.  Mr.  Hill  of  Wal- 
tham  rose,  and  spoke  in  substance  as  follows :  — 

I  do  not  Intend,  Mr.  President,  to  offer  any  remarks  upon  the 
book  to  which  you  have  alluded,  but  to  speak  upon  a  general  topic 
suggested  by  its  publication  and  reception. 

The  fact  that  a  book  of  family  prayers  meets  with  so  ready  a 
sale,  and  is  so  rapidly  coming  into  circulation,  is  an  encouraging 
sign.  It  gives  us  ground  to  hope  that  the  error  which  has  been 
prevalent  in  our  day  may  be  passing  away,  and  a  better  state  of 
the  Christian  Church  be  returning.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  has  been  a  giievous  error  in  the  world  and  in  the  Church  of 
these  latter  days.  It  has  openly  been  avowed  that  belief  in  par- 
ticular providence,  and  prayer  for  specific  blessings,  were  relics  of 
superstition  unworthy  the  present  century,  and  that  study  and 
labor  were  the  true  methods  of  prayer. 

These  false  doctrines  concerning  prayer  are  founded  upon  a 
truth,  and  are  propped  up  by  two  valuable  traits  of  our  modem 
intellectual  character.  They  are  founded  upon  the  great  truth 
that  the  wUl  constitutes  the  centre  and  essence  of  the  soul,  and 
that  therefore  every  earnest  desire  must  take  the  form  of  a  pur- 
pose ;  every  heart  that  is  in  earnest  is  as  ready  to  act  as  to  talk. 
But  this  is  not  new.  The  prophets  said,  *^  Cease  to  do  evil,  learn 
to  do  well."  The  teachers  of  old  did  not  regard  this  doctrine  of 
labor  as  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  prayer.  The  prophets 
and  apostles,  from  whom  we  have  the  most  powerful  exhortations 
to  active  goodness,  have  also  given  us  the  most  earnest  entreaties 
and  invitations  to  prayer.    And  our  Lord  himself,  who  bids  us 
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judge  men  by  their  fruits,  and  who  tells  ns  that  they  who  cloak 
their  lack  of  righteousness  with  long  prayers  shall  receive  the 
greater  damnation,  tells  us  also  that  men  ought  always  to  pray, 
and  never  to  grow  weary.  He  bids  us  look  into  oar  own  hearts, 
to  know  whether  prayer  is  of  value.  "  Will  any  of  you  give  a 
stone  to  your  child  asking  you  for  bread  ?  If  ye,  being  evil,  know 
how  to  give  good  giAs  to  your  children,  much  more  will  yoar 
Father  who  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him." 

Nor  is  there,  in  reality,  the  least  inconsistence  between  the 
doctrine  of  prayer  and  that  of  labor.  The  foundation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  labor  is  in  the  consciousness  of  a  wOl.  And  when  a  man 
is  once  awakened  to  an  earnest,  living  consciousness  of  the  free- 
dom of  his  own  will,  that  mighty  sentiment,  rising  in  irresistible 
strength  and  sweeping  away  the  green  withs  and  new  cords  of 
the  Dalilah  of  indolence  and  the  Philistines  of  necessitarian  logic, 
bears  away  also  the  gates  and  boundaries  in  which  Pantheism 
would  hedge  up  our  idea  of  the  Divine  Power.  When  a  man 
really  feels  himself  to  be  a  free  man,  he  feels  also  that  his  Creator 
is  an  Ever-living  God,  able  and  free  to  do  whatever  he  pleases  in 
heaven  and  upon  earth.  There  is  a  loftiness  and  grandeur  in  this 
Hebrew  representation  of  Grod  which  no  generalizations  of  Plato 
concerning  the  unity  of  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  true,— 
no  speculations  of  Spinoza  concerning  substance,^  no  dreams  of 
Hegel  concerning  the  genesis  of  being  and  non-being, — ever 
reached.  The  reasonings  of  philosophers  concerning  the  Divine 
Being  may  command  our  assent,  or  may  arouse  us  to  vehement 
denial,  but  they  can  never  bring  us  to  bow  in  the  deep  spirit  of 
adoring  wonder  as  we  do  at  the  simjJle  announcement  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  eternal  life  of  the 
Almighty  God.  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth ;  He  hath  garnished  the  heavens ;  He  hangeth  the  earth 
upon  nothing ;  He  formed  man  in  his  own  image,  and  breathed 
into  him  understanding.  Lo  !  these  are  the  borders  of  his  works. 
How  faint  the  whisper  we  have  heard  of  Him,  but  the  thunder  of 
His  power  who  could  comprehend  !  " 

When  a  man  is  fully  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
freedom,  he  feels  also  the  certainty  of  God's  freedom,  and  no 
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miserable  sophistiy  can  persuade  him  that  it  is  impossible  for  God 
to  act  on  his  universe  except  as  a  whole.  He  replies,  '*  Nay,  the 
Being  in  whose  image  I  am  created  is  able  to  do  at  least  all  that 
I  can  do,  since  he  can  do  infinitely  more.  If  I  can  grant  the  re- 
quest of  my  children,  he  can  grant  mine ;  and  I  therefore  will  ask 
him  for  whatever  I  feel  the  need  of." 

The  truths  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  modem  erroneous 
views  of  prayer  are  not,  therefore,  truly  consistent  with  the  struct- 
ure built  upon  them.  It  is  of  course  possible  to  build  well  a  bad 
supezstructure  upon  a  good  foundation ;  but  in  this  case  not  only 
is  the  superstructure  bad,  but  it  is  badly  built. 

I  have  already  said,  this  superstructure  is  propped  and  sheltered 
by  certain  valuable  elements  in  our  modern  state  of  society.  I 
refer  to  the  practical  and  scientific  character  of  our  efibrts.  The 
colonization  of  America  and  Australia  has  called  out  an  amount  of 
practical  efifort, — I  mean  of  individual  struggle  with  physical  dif- 
ficulties, —  such  as  was  not  before  known.  The  contest  with  nature 
in  the  other  continents  had  been  gradual,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
state  of  the  race  in  its  successive  development 

But  when  civilized  colonists,  accustomed  to  the  subjugated  con- 
dition of  nature,  were  placed  upon  continents  where  all  was  wild, 
and  were  thus  intrusted  anew  with  the  work  that  God  had  hereto- 
fore given  only  to  savage  tribes,  this  was  a  new  mode  of  the 
education  of  the  race  which  has  produced  and  is  producing  the 
mightiest  effects.  Requiring  so  much  labor,  developing  so  much 
strength  and  ability,  it  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  practical  self- 
reliance  ;  to  a  high  estimate  of  the  power  of  man  to  do  for  them- 
selves what  they  have  ofttimes  asked  from  God.  This  feeling 
spreads  to  other  subjects  than  those  concerning  which  it  was  first 
awakened,  and  men  doubt  not  of  their  own  ability  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation,  and  to  convert  and  save  the  nations.  So  that 
the  practical  spirit  of  our  age  discourages  prayer  in  a  twofold 
manner; — first,  by  leading  us  to  exalt  the  importance  of  practical 
effort  above  any  state  of  heart,  the  importance  of  labor  above 
any  petitions  or  thanksgivings ;  secondly,  by  pufiing  us  up  with  a 
conceit  of  our  own>  ability,  by  making  us  forget  our  dependence 
upon  a  higher  Power,  and  filling  us  with  the  spirit  of  Mezentius, 
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which  cries,  **  This  right  snn  is  my  sarioar,  these  iostraineBts  of 
my  own  invention  are  my  divinities." 

It  needs  no  argament  to  show  that  this  is  not  a  trae  and  legiti- 
mate effect  of  the  practical  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  simply  one  of 
the  multiform  disguises  of  Satan,  who  transforms  himself  some- 
times into  an  angel  of  light.  It  is  not  an  ^leet  which  will  always 
last.  The  novelty  of  invention  wears  away,  the  impotence  of  hu- 
man strength  becomes  again  apparent,  and  we  see  again  that  all 
our  wisdom  and  all  our  strength  are  nothing  in  comparison  of  Him 
upon  whom  alone  we  can  lean,  and  find  our  trust  never  disap- 
pointed. Our  practical  spirit  will  indeed  legitimately  lead  simply 
to  a  more  earnest  reliance  upon  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We 
may  have  lost  for  ever  all  admiration  of  that  sanctity  which  con- 
tents itself  with  retreating  from  the  world,  and  spending  its  days 
in  meditation  and  prayer  ;  but  we  only  shall  admire  Ae  more  that 
saintly  heroism  which  leans  boldly  upon  the  arm  of  Grod,  and  goes 
armed  with  prayer  and  faith  into  the  strongholds  of  vice,  and  into 
the  abodes  of  misery  and  crime,  on  its  Christ-like  mission  of  mercy. 

The  scientific  character  of  our  age  is  perhaps  even  more  re- 
markable than  the  practical.  The  progress  of  practical  inventioo 
is  steady  and  uniform,  but  that  of  scientific  discovery  goes  en  with 
accelerating  speed,  and  no  man  is  able  to  foresee  the  result  In 
practical  inventions  our  sphere  is  somewhat  limited,  —  limited 
by  the  nature  of  the  material  in  which  we  work,  Uadted  hj 
the  limited  ends  for  which  we  work.  Science,  it  is  true,  does 
something  to  enlarge  these  limits  by  the  discovery  of  new  pro- 
cesses, and  even  of  new  substances.  But  such  enlargement  of  the 
sphere  of  practical  invention  supposes  an  enlargement  of  the 
sphere  of  science,  and  that  is  already  boundless.  No  man  can  8»y> 
of  all  the  myriad  problems  which  science  has  already  propose"* 
how  many  are  soluble  by  the  power  of  the  human  intellect,  w 
every  department  of  human  research,  men  are  achieving  new  suc- 
cess, in  reducing  the  various  questions  of  nature  to  questions  ot 
pure  quantity,  and  thus  bringing  them  under  the  control  of  the  rawir 
ematician's  analysis.  And  the  mathematicians  of  the  world  ate 
constantly  inventing  new  processes,  and  discovering  new  principw*, 
by  which  they  have  a  more  complete  control  over  the  new  prohkais 
submitted  to  their  examination. 
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The  rosttlts  which  are  attained  by  scientific  men  are  now  rapidly 
spread  before  the  public  by<  means  of  scientific  journals,  and 
even  of  newspapers.  Even  those  who  do  not  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  language  in  which  the  announcement  is  made,  per- 
ceire  that  at  least  a  scientific  truth  is  said  to  have  been  discovered. 
And  the  great  activity,  and  at  least  apparent  success,  of  the  stu- 
dents of  physical  science  stimulate  a  vast  deal  of  pretension  to 
scientific  knowledge.  Every  pursuit  is  called  a  science,  and  every 
teacher  styles  himself  a  professor.  Persons  without  a  thorough 
scientific  knowledge  are  misled  by  those  pretensions,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  scientific  discovery  is  thus  supposed  to  be  even  greater 
than  it  is. 

Now  this  has  a  very  decided  efifect  on  the  tone  of  the  human 
fiiiod.  We  cannot  avoid  it  if  we  would.  When  we  khow  that 
the  mysterious  northern  light,  and  the  bright  and  terrible  lightning, 
moTo  by  fixed  and  known  laws,  and  that  the  same  power  which 
forms  them  carries  our  telegraphic  messages  and  moulds  metals 
for  us  without  the  aid  of  heat, — when  we  know  that  planets,  too 
small  or  distant  for  sight,  have  been  discovered  by  the  aid  of  calcu- 
lation,—  when  we  know  that  these  triumphs  of  the  human  intel- 
lect are  but  single  specimens  among  thousands  that  are  continually 
being  achieved,  we  cannot  avoid  receiving  from  it  a  tone  of 
thought.  We  insensibly  begin  to  feel  that  all  things  are  under 
the  control  of  fixed  laws,  and  that,  when  scientific  men  attain  to  a 
knowledge  of  those  laws,  they  will  be  able  to  understand  and 
foretell  all  events  with  the  same  confidence  and  certainty  with 
which  the  chemist  foretells  the  result  of  a  new  mixture,  or  the 
astronomer  predicts  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse.  And  the  first 
effect  of  this  enlargement  of  our  ideas  of  law  and  harmony  in  the 
universe  is  frequently  a  destruction  of  faith  in  particular  provi- 
dence, a  resolution  of  all  providence  into  the  wisdom  of  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  universe.  This  spurious  science,  this  dilution  of 
science  through  the  medium  of  newspapers  and  conversation, 
destroys,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  prayer,  since  it  makes  the  only 
answer  to  prayer  consist  in  the  natural  effect  of  prayer  upon  the 
mind  of  the  petitioner.  Say  not  that  I  am  fighting  a  man  of  straw. 
This  view  of  prayer  l^as  been  even  approved  by  men  carrying  the 
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title  of  DoGtprs  in  Divinity,  and  has  been  ingeniously  and  plausibly 
presented  in  books  that  have  enjoyed  a  wide  popnlahty. 

Yet  what  is  it  but  an  atheistic,  or  at  best  a  pantheistic,  doctrine? 
It  is  not  a  legitimate  fruit  of  science.  It  will  not  be  pennaneot  in 
the  world.  The  age  of  faith  must  return,  and  a  deeper  acquaint- 
ance with  science  will  but  strengthen  faith. 

For  what  is  science  ?    It  does  not  consist,   as  Comte  falsely 
affirms,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  positiTe  facts  of  nature,  even  when 
that  knowledge  can  be  generalized  in  a  brief  formula.     To  call  a 
mere  knowledge  of  facts  science,  or  to  say  that  science  is  a 
mere  knowledge  of  facts,   is  to  confound    the    distinction  be- 
tween knowledge  and   science,  between  practice   and   theory, 
between  natural  and  artificial  schemes  of  learning.     Sdence  looks 
behind  the  facts  of  Nature  to  the  thoughts  of  the  God  of  Nature. 
Science  has  never  fully  attained  her  end  until  she  has  led  the  soul 
into  commanion  with  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  unfolded  a  part  of 
the  Divine  plan  on  which  the  universe  is  built.     Science,  there- 
fore, in  going  behind  the  fixed  order  of  the  universe  to  the  caase 
of  that  order,  shows  that  order  to  be  no  inexorable  decree  of  Fate; 
but  the  wise  and  reasonable  action  of  an  Infinite  Father,  who  is, 
to  say  the  least,  as  able  to  grant  the  prayers  of  his  children  as  we 
are  to  grant  the  prayers  of  our  children. 

No  mortal  man  is  able  to  solve  all  mysteries ;  and  should  I 
attempt  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  Father  of  AH,  actiog  by 
general  laws,  brings  particular  events  to  pass,  I  should  be  as  pre- 
sumptuous as  those  who,  upon  a  little  knowledge  of  science,  picked 
up  at  fourth  or  fifth  hand,  assuming  that  science  is  our  only  safe 
guide,  and  that  the  Gospel,  with  its  doctrines  of  providence  &nd 
prayer,  is  now  outgrown,  presume  to  affirm  that  God  cannot  act 
upon  a  part  of  his  universe  at  a  given  time,  but  must  act  only 
upon  the  whole  universe  at  once,  and  continue  that  action  through 
eternity  the  same.    It  is  enough  for  me  to  show  that  science  joins 
with  sound  philosophy  and  with  the  Christian  Scriptures  in  declar- 
ing God  to  be  almighty,  all-wise,  all-good,  able  and  free  to  do  what- 
soever he  pleases,  in  whose  image  we  are  made,  and  whose  powers 
must  be,  to  say  the  least,  as  great  as  ours,  because  infinitely  greater. 
Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  understanding  the  consist- 
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enee  of  a  particular  providence,  and  answer  to  prayer  with  a  fixed 
order  of  nature,  there  is  just  the  same  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
freedom  of  man  with  that  fixed  order.  If  there  is  any  fixed  order 
of  events  to  include  human  actions,  and  afford  an  opportunity  for 
pious  men  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  God  in  history,  or  for  scientific 
men  to  establish  the  existence  of  laws  of  trade,  laws  of  political 
economy,  and  theories  of  social  science,  that  fixed  order  certainly 
does  not  interfere  with  our  ability  to  grant  or  refuse  the  requests 
of  our  children,  and  therefore  much  less  can  it  interfere  with  God's 
ability  to  grant  or  refuse  the  requests  of  his  children.  Whoever 
is  not  deterred,  by  philosophical  doubts  of  human  freedom,  from 
asking  a  favor  of  his  fellow-man,  may  be  assured  of  some  error  in 
his  heart  as  well  as  in  his  head,  if  he  allows  such  doubts  to  keep 
him  away  from  the  mercy-seat  in  Christ  Jesus. 

God  invites  us  to  pray.  His  invitation  comes  to  us  in  the  course 
of  his  providence  dealing  so  gently  and  kindly  with  us ;  it  comes 
in  the  instincts  of  paternal  love  that  make  us  ready  to  hear  our 
children ;  it  comes  through  the  revelations  of  science,  which  is 
daily  showing  that  we  are  indeed  by  creation  the  children  of  God  ; 
it  comes  through  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  prompting  us  to 
prayer ;  it  comes  through  the  tender  words  of  Jesus,  tellings  us 
that  men  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint,  —  that,  although 
Grod  forbear  long,  he  will  certainly  in  the  end  more  than  fulfil  the 
hopes  of  all  that  put  their  trust  in  him. 

Qod.  invites  us  to  pray,  and  promises  to  grant  our  requests. 
It  is  only  by  prayer,  and  by  the  prayer  of  faith,  that  we  can  gain 
any  courage  to  labor,  and  to  carry  on  the  warfare  against  sin  ;  but 
leaning  by  prayer  upon  the  strength  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  willing  and  able  to  do  and  to  bear  all  that  is 
appointed  for  us. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hale,  of  Worcester,  being  called  upon  by  the 
President,  offered  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  mission  to 
Kanzas.  He  would  not,  at  that  late  hour,  take  up  any 
more  time ;  but  would  content  himself  with  an  expression 
of  his  deep  interest  in  this  action  of  the  Association,  believ- 
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ing  that  the  Committee  had  rendered  a  good  service  to  the 
freedom,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

It  was  expected  that  Hon.  T.  D.  Eliot,  of  New  Bedford, 
would  speak  upon  the  mission  to  the  Chippewa  Indians ; 
but  the  lateness  of  the  hoar  forbade.  The  President  ex- 
pressed the  deep  regrets  of  the  Committee.  The  vote 
accepting  the  Annual  Report  was  unanimously  passed. 
The  audience  united  in  singing  the  doxology,  ^*  From  aU 
that  dwell  below  the  skies^^  and  then  withdrew. 


LETTERS  TO  AN  INQUIRER. 

III. 

My  Friend, — 
Having  in  my  first  letter  aimed  to  show  that  Christianity 
is  to  be  viewed,  first  of  all,  as  an  historical  fact,  not  an 
opinion  or  dogma,  —  and  in  the  second  letter  labored  to 
prove,  I  hope  with  some  success,  that  the  evidence  on 
which  the  truth  of  Christianity  stands  is  the  same  in  kind 
as  other  evidence,  and  in  degree  superior  to  most  that  sus- 
tains remote  and  undisputed  facts  generally,  —  I  would 
direct  your  mind  now  to  the  manner  in  which  the  question 
was  treated  by  the  early  assailants  of  Christianity.  The 
testimony  of  an  opposer  or  enemy  is  always  considered 
valuable,  as  far  as  it  goes.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  the 
more  to  be  valued,  as  demonstrating  two  facts,  both  of 
which  are  important :  first,  that  in  the  beginning  there 
were  very  few  opposers  or  sceptics  of  sufficient  note  and 
power  to  send  down  to  us  even  their  names ;  and  next, 
that  not  one  of  them  denied  or  professed  to  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  our  present  Gospels  in  their  day,  or  at- 
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tempted  to  disprove  their  material  facts ;  they  only  attempted 
to  explain  the  facts  in  some  other  way  than  by  admitting 
their  supernatural  character. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  seeing  the  ground  on  which 
Christianity  has  been  opposed,  is  by  dividing  its  whole  era 
into  three  periods :  the  first  comprising  the  four  first  cen* 
tunes,  particularly  the  time  that  preceded  the  civil  enthrone- 
ment of  the  religion  by  Constantino ;  the  second  coveruig 
the  whole  interval  between  that  period  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, an  interval  of  twelve  centuries,  yet  distinguished  by 
no  important  assaults  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel 
records ;  and  the  third  including  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  Eeformation  began. 

The  first  period  has  this  peculiarity,  —  that,  being  nearest 
the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  it  afforded  the  best 
opportunity  for  a  thorough  investigation,  and  a  formidable, 
even  fatal  assault,  if  any  could  be  fatal.  It  is  matter  of 
congratulation  that  objectors  and  opposers  appeared  as 
early  as  they  did.  It  prevents  the  suspicion  of  general 
collusion,  proves  the  existence  of  that  which  is  assailed, 
and  must  have  induced  a  careful  inspection  of  alleged 
facts,  so  recent  and  so  extraordinary. 

To  begin  with  the  Jews,  the  earliest  objectors.  That 
they  had  an  interest  in  settling  the  authority  or  exposing 
the  falsity  of  the  new  pretender  is  self-evident.  That  they 
should  have  admitted  the  essential  facts  on  which  Chris- 
tianity rests,  and,  with  all  their  reasoning  and  captiousness, 
assumed  the  integrity  of  the  Old. and  New  Testament,  is 
much  to  our  purpose.  It  is  seen  in  the  earliest  controversy 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  so  far  as  I  know ;  namely,  that 
between  Justin  Martyr,  bom  of  Gentile  parents  in  Palestine 
about  the  hundredth  year  of  our  era,  and  Trypho,  the 
learned  Jew,  supposed  by  some  to  be  an  imaginary  char* 
38  • 
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acter,  but,  whether  imaginary  or  actual,  bringiog  out  the 
strongest  arguments  of  the  Jew  against  the  Christian. 
Trypho^s  work  is  still  extant,  making  three  hundred  folio 
pages  ;  and  we  may  therefore  suppose  it  contains  all  there 
was  to  be  said  on  that  side.  Enough  to  know,  that  in  all 
this  mass  of  controversy  there  is  no  denial  or  impeachment 
of  the  existing  record  of  the  Grospels,  no  questioning  of  the 
fact  that  Jesus  had  lived  and  wrought,  as  is  said  in  that 
record,  but  the  full  admission  of  these  facts,  without  any 
imputation  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  disciples.  Remember 
that  this  was  within  a  century  of  the  alleged  time  of  Christ, 
that  it  was  a  controversy  with  the  Jews,  all  whose  prepos- 
sessions were  against  Christianity,  and  whose  knowledge 
and  opportunity,  as  well  as  interest  and  wishes,  would  make 
them  sure  to  seek  and  find  any  good  ground  of  accusation. 
If  they  found  none,  —  if  these  original  and  prejudiced  an- 
tagonists attempted  not  to  subvert,  nor  pretended  to  doubt, 
the  essential  facts  of  the  new  religion,  and  brought  nothing 
in  opposition  except  that  its  Author  did  not  correspond  with 
their  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  and  their  sanguine 
expectations,  —  I  commend  it  to  your  fair  mind  to  say 
whether  the  first  form  of  unbelief,  in  the  Christian  age, 
works  most  to  the  injury  or  the  aid  of  Christianity. 

You  may  object,  if  you  know  the  fact,  that  a  greater  and 
earlier  witness,  and  an  historian  of  the  Jews,  says  nothing 
in  favor  pf  Christianity,  and  scarcely  notices  it, — Josephus. 
There  is  a  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  the  fact  whether 
Josephus  does  notice  the  new  faith,  or  is  wholly  silent  in 
regard  to  it.  If  two  passages  ascribed  to  him  are  genuine, 
the  reference  is  very  direct  and  ample ;  for  one  passage 
speaks  of  James  as  "  the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  is  called 
Christ'*;  and  the  other  refers  to  Christ  as  "performing 
wonderful  works,"  attaching  to  himself  many  Jews  and 
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Grentiles,  condemned  by  Pilate  to  the  cross,  appearing 
again  on  the  third  day,  and  leaving  '*  a  sect  of  Christians, 
named  from  him."  The  genuineness  of  this  passage  has 
been  doubted,  though  it  is  found  not  only  in  the  ^'  Jewish 
Antiquities  "  as  printed,  but  also  in  every  manuscript  copy 
extant.  The  ground  of  doubt  seems  to  be  only  the  im- 
probability that  a  Jew  would  write  as  if  he  were,  a  Christian 
believer,  as  the  form  of  the  passage  is  thought  to  intimate. 
But  if  he  wrote  it  as  an  historian  simply,  recording  a  matter 
of  fact  or  a  prevailingly  received  opinion,  the  objection 
fails,  and  the  testimony  is  decided.  You  are  to  remember, 
too,  that  Josephus  was  regarded  by  his  own  countrymen  as 
a  traitor,  counselling  their  submission  to  the  Romans ;  that 
he  was  a  flatterer  of  Vespasian,  attempting  to  show  that 
the  very  predictions  of  the  Messiah  pertained  to  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  that  he  moved  chiefly  in  the  higher  grades  of 
society,  where  Christianity  was  least  in  favor.  These 
circumstances  will  explain  his  saying  little  about  the  new 
heresy.  It  is  a  great  deal,  though  it  were  all,  that  he  says 
nothing  against  it,  produces  no  fact  inconsistent  with  it,  but 
so  describes  the  condition  of  his  own  people*  and  the  de-« 
struction  of  their  city  and  temple,  as  corresponds  most 
wonderfully  with  Christ's  predictions  and  the  Gospel  story. 
There  are  other  more  recent  Jewish  writings,  which  call 
for  no  notice,  as  containing  nothing  opposed  to  Christianity ; 
all  admitting  its  chief  features  and  facts,  and  objecting  to 
them  only  as  not  agreeing,  in  the  opinion  of  a  Jew,  with 
his  own  Scriptures  and  cherished  hopes.  There  has  been 
a  learned  Eabbi  within  the  last  century,  David  Levi,  whose 
writings  attracted  great  attention,  consisting  of  a  '^  Trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch  "  and  ^'  Dissertations  on  the  Proph- 
ecies.'^  It  was  to  him  that  Dr.  Priestley  addressed  his 
**  Letters  to  the  Jews,"  aiming  to  convince  him  of  the  di- 
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viae  authority  of  Christ ;  to  which  the  Rabhi  opposed  chiefly 
the  dissensions  among  Christians,  and  says  of  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  as  if  admitting  them,  "  Whether  it  was  by  art, 
deception,  or  supernatural  power,  it  is  not  my  business  to 
inquire/'  I  have  in  my  possession  a  series  of  Letters 
which  the  same  Levi  wrote  to  Thomas  Paine,  attacking 
the  famous  ^^  Age  of  Reason,^'  and  proving  the  genuineness 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Does  not  such  a  ^t 
prove  something  ?  Paine,  in  his  amusing  conceit  as  well 
as  ignorance,  thought  he  had  verily  demolished  Christianity. 
But  the  Rabbi  throws  at  him  a  distich,  not  his  own,  nor 
very  elegant,  but  worth  quoting,  as  showing  the  contempt 
of  a  Jew  for  a  man  whom  some  Christians  profess  to 
honor. 

"  It  is  not  easy,  I  confess. 
To  baffle  such  a  plate  of  brass ; 
For  in  my  days,  I  ne'er  did  hear 
So  impudent  a  sophister." 

Passing  from  Jewish  to  Grentile  objectors,  there  are  but 
three  whose  names  are  of  note,  and  whose  writings  have 
come  down  to  us  from  so  early  a  date  :  Celsus,  Porphyry, 
and  the  Emperor  Julian,  appearing  severally  in  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  centuries.  Celsus  was  an  Epicurean 
philosopher,  and  an  able  writer.  According  to  the  date 
that  Lardner  assigns  him,  he  must  have  been  conversant 
with  many  who  had  personally  known  the  Apostles.  This 
gives  value  to  his  testimony  as  to  the  prevalence  and  char- 
acter of  Christianity.  His  chief  work,  called  "  The  True 
Word,^'  is  lost.  But  we  have  nearly  the  whole  of  it  in  the 
writings  of  Origen,  who  took  up  the  book  and  answered  it 
point  by  point.  And  few  opponents,  or  even  advocates, 
have  contributed  more  to  the  testimony  in  support  of  Chris- 
tian truth.     For  the  very  objections  of  Celsus,  beside  in- 
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volving  the  material  facts,  are  of  a  nature  that  we  should 
consider  favorahle  both  to  the  truth  and  excellence  of  the 
religion,  —  such  as  its  addressing  itself  to  the  poor  and 
ignorant,  and  Christ's  voluntarily  subjecting  himself  to 
sufferings  which  he  had  predicted.  Other  objections  relate 
to  alleged  incongruities,  textual  criticisms,  and  the  power 
by  which  the  miracles  were  wrought,  which  Celsus  supposes 
to  have  been  a  "  magical  art "  acquired  by  Jesus  while 
living  in  Egypt.  Now,  if  a  man  standing  so  near  the 
times  of  the  Apostles  could  find  no  better  arguments 
against  Christianity,  or  any  other  explanation  of  its  origin 
and  success,  while  he  admits  all  we  care  for,  —  the  facts 
themselves  and  the  prevailing  views  of  them  at  that  early 
day,  —  you  will  not  pretend  that  a  modem  opposer  has  a 
very  easy  task  in  overthrowing  the  whole  fabric. 

Of  Porphyry,  in  the  third  century,  little  need  be  said,  as 
he  adds  nothing  to  the  objections  of  Celsus.  He  strength- 
ens the  evidence  for  the  original  Gospels,  by  petty  criti- 
cisms of  the  text,  which  only  show  that  it  was  the  same 
then  as  now  ;  while  he  finds  no  better  solution  of  the  mar- 
vellous works  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  than  the  trite  one 
of  magical  and  demoniacal  powers. 

When  three  hundred  years  had  passed  from  the  death 
of  its  Author  on  the  "  accursed  tree,"  the  religion  ^which 
had  been  despised  by  the  great  and  powerful,  and  which 
some  whom  you  know  affect  to  despise  now,  had  given 
proof  of  its  inherent  power,  by  its  steady,  onward  march 
against  the  most  formidable  obstacles.  Already  it  had 
passed  through  the  most  fiery  trials,  which  had  helped  both 
to  purify  and  diffuse  its  light.  From  being  the  religion  of  the 
vulgar^  the  illiterate,  and  lowly,  it  had  risen  to  the  seats  of 
learning  and  power,  and  had  found  first  a  secret  and  then 
an  open  advocate  in  the  palace  of  the  Csssars.    To  charge 
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upon  it  impurities  and  atrocities  is  no  longer  safe,  for  the 
calumny  has  become  treason.    The  sword  that  slew   is 
drawn  to  defend ;  and   the  very  emblem  of  infamy,  the 
ignominious  cross,  now  blazes  in  the  imperial  banner.     A 
transition  verily  !  proving  at  least  as  much  as  anything  we 
have  yet  found  against  the  religion.    Christianity  sat  upon 
the  throne  in  name  and  power.     Yet  not  all  of  the  royal 
household  embraced  it.    Julian,  a  nephew  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  afterward  a  successor,  set  himself  against 
the  Gospels ;  first  covertly,  professing  himself  a  believer, 
then  openly,  throwing  off  the  mask,  or  really  apostatizing. 
The  cruelties  inflicted  upon  many  of  Julian's  family  by 
Constantine,  and  the  strictness  of  the  teachers  who  were 
appointed  to  train  him  as  an  ecclesiastic,  may  have  had 
much  to  do  in  creating  the  secret  repugnance  and  the 
determined  opposition  which  soon  appeared.    It  may  help 
you  to  understand,  not  only  Julian,  but  Gibbon,  whom  you 
so  admire,  to  read  what  he  says  of  one  whom  he  styles  a 
hero,  a  philosopher,  and  a  patriot-prince,  and  whom  be 
intends  to  eulogize  thus  :  '^  As  soon  as  he  had  satisfied 
the  obligation  of  assisting,  on  solemn  festivals,  at  the  as- 
semblies of  the  Christians,  Julian  returned,  with  the  impa- 
tience of  a  lover,  to  burn  his  free  and  voluntary  incense  in 
the  domestic  chapels  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury.^' 

From  such  a  man,  Christianity  had  nothing  to  fear  in 
open  conflict  He  brought  out  no  new  weapons,  unless  iM 
sarcasm  which  he  used  most  freely  may  have  been  com- 
paratively new.  He  repeated  almost  literally  the  poor  ob- 
jections of  Celsus  and  Porphyry.  He  allows  all  for  the 
Gospels  that  we  need,  speaking  of  them  as  universally 
received  and  revered,  and  paying  a  remarkable  tribute  to 
the  moral  character  and  life  of  the  Christians,  though  \» 
calls  them  by  hard  names.    '^  It  is  a  shame  for  the  imploos  i 
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Galileans  to  relieve,  not  only  their  own  people,  but  ours 
also,  and  that  our  poor  should  be  neglected  by  us,  and  lefl 
helpless  and  destitute.^'  This  candid  confession  and  con- 
trast between  Christian  and  Pagan  humanity  is  more  than 
a  balance  for  the  force  of  all  Julianas  objections. 

You  have  now  before  you,  my  friend,  both  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  early  scepticism,  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown 
in  this  brief  space.  You  see  the  nature  and  the  result  of  the 
efibrts  of  learned  and  acute  men  to  overthrow  or  cripple  Chris- 
tianity in  its  infancy.  Think  what  you  will  of  their  argu- 
ments, you  must  not  forget  their  admissions,  or  rather  the  un- 
avoidable evidence  furnished  by  their  very  assaults.  They 
all  bear  testimony,  free  or  forced,  to  the  essential  truth,  that 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  then  universally 
known,  and  that  no  one,  not  even  the  sceptical  and  hostile, 
ventured  to  call  in  question  the  leading  facts  on  which. 
Christianity  rests. 

The  next  period  referred  to  —  that  which  covers  the  whole 
long  interval  between  those  early  sceptics  and  the  time  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation  —  affords  no  name  so  prominent 
as  to  call  for  special  notice.  This  silence,  or  indifference, 
may  have  been  owing  to  the  ecclesiastical  dominion,  then 
completely  established,  and,  with  the  penalties  it  com- 
manded and  used,  restraining  all  expression  of  scepticism 
and  heresy.  And  when  at  last  this  restraint  was  removed, 
the  iron  rule  broken,  and  the  fiery  ordeal  and  the  slavish 
fear  ceased,  it  was  natural  that  all  opinions,  all  doubt  and 
denial,  should  be  emboldened  again  to  declare  themselves. 
The  Reformation  had  done  a  good  work,  if  it  had  done  no 
more  than  remove  Christianity  from  the  basis  of  mere  au- 
thority and  subjection,  and  place  it  on  that  of  conviction 
and  affection.  And  a  hardly  less  valuable  service  was 
rendered  by  the  freedom  given  to  all  opponents,  and  the 
fair,  open  field  for  the  great  conflict. 
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And  heie,  in  the  third  period,  appears  a  long  array,  if 
not  a  formidahle  army,  of  disputants  and  assailants.  Be- 
ginning with  Lord  Herbert,  and  his  famous  work  against 
Christianity  and  the  miracles,  —  the  work  which  he  was  en- 
couraged to  publish  by  a  miracle  vouchsafed  to  himself,  as 
he  professed  to  believe,  (mark  the  consistency  of  unbeliev- 
ers !)  —  we  have  Tindal,  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke,  Collins, 
Toland,  Morgan,  Chubb  ;  and  then  the  higher  rank,  as  they 
are  deemed  by  many,  —  Hume,  Gibbon,  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, and  Paine.  Most  of  these,  and  all  the  best  of  them, 
differing  widely  in  many  other  features,  virtually  agree  in 
this,  which  is  sufficient ;  namely,  that  the  evidence  on  which 
they  build  their  objections  to  Christianity  is  almost  wholly 
of  the  &  priori  kind.  They  reason  from  intuitions,  more 
than  from  facts.  They  attempt  not  to  disprove  the  facts, 
but  only  to  question  their  probability,  or  deny  their  possibil- 
ity, judging  by  their  own  intuitive  sense.  They  assert  the 
sufficiency  of  nature  and  reason  for  all  that  is  or  can  be 
wanted;  and  thence  infer  the  incredibility  of  anything 
above  nature  and  reason,  or  even  auxiliary. 

And  this,  my  friend,  this,  which  is  at  present  the  pre- 
vailing form  of  scepticism  and  infidelity,  I  suppose  to  be 
your  own.  You  belong,  in  tendency  at  least,  to  that  class 
of  doubters  and  deniers  who  say  that  there  has  been  no 
supernatural  revelation,  because  their  intuitions  tell  them 
that  it  is  unnecessary,  therefore  improbable,  therefore  im- 
possible. Now,  if  this  form  of  argument  convinces  and 
satisfies  you,  there  is  little  use  in  discussion.  The  reason- 
ing that  precludes  reasoning  is  final.  I  only  ask  you  to  see 
to  what  it  amounts,  and  to  what  it  tends.  The  first  age  of 
scepticism  admitted  the  facts  of  Christianity,  but  ascribed 
them  to  magic  or  some  earthly  cause.  The  last  age,  and 
the  present,  deny  the  facts,  but  only  on  the  ground  of  their 
antecedent  improbability  and  their  intrinsic  impossibility. 
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Are  you  satisfied  with  either  of  these  modes  of  reason- 
ing ?  I  do  not  helieve  it.  Search  your  own  heart ;  not 
the  understanding  only,  the  cold  intellect,  the  confident 
conceit,  but  the  humble,  craving  heart  Weigh  well  the 
confession  which  Hume  is  said  to  have  made,  in  the  end  : 
^^  I  am  affrighted  and  confounded  with  that  forlorn  solitude 
in  which  I  am  placed  by  my  philosophy.  Where  am  I,  or 
what  ?  From  what  causes  do  I  derive  my  existence,  and 
to  what  condition  shall  I  return  ? '' 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

H. 


ELLEN  ASHTON.— A  SKETCH. 

A  FEW  evenings  since,  I  attended  a  meeting  of  Sabbath- 
school  teachers,  and  listened  to  the  various  opinions  wliich 
were  expressed.  Some  spoke  of  encouragement  in  their 
labors,  while  others  again,  in  terms  of  despondency, 
doubted  if  any  good  were  resulting  from  their  efibrts. 
To  such  I  would  say,  Gro  on,  labor  assiduously,  look  not 
for  immediate  results  ;  the  future,  the  eternal  future,  alone 
can  measure  the  end  of  your  work.  The  seed  now  sown 
in  despondency  may  be  fruitful  of  good,  speaking  com- 
fort to  the  afflicted  heart  in  the  house  of  sorrow,  and  giv- 
ing strength  to  resist  in  the  midst  of  temptation. 

**  The  world  will  come,  with  care  and  crime, 
And  tempt  too  many  a  sonl  astray ; 
Yet  the  seed  sown  in  early  time 
Will  not  be  wholly  cast  away." 

Perhaps,  in  this  connection,  the  following  little  sketch  will 
not  be  wholly  devoid  of  interest. 
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It  was  a  lovely  Sabbath  morniiig  in  early  sprbg ;  the 
basy  city,  which  at  that  same  hour  on  other  days  was  so  bus- 
tling and  so  crowded,  was  now  hushed  and  calm  ;  the  mart 
was  deserted,  the  warehouse  closed,  and  a  holy  quiet 
lingered  upon  every  object ;  we  seemed  to  feel  a  *^  present 
Deity ,**  as  all  slept  in  *'the  stilhiess  of  that  Sabbath 
mom.'* 

I  love  such  a  scene  ;  to  me  it  is  sacred  in  its  deep  re- 
pose. I  love  to  feel,  that  in  my  own  heart,  and  in  that  of 
the  thousands  around  me,  the  spirit  of  worldliness  may,  for 
a  season,  be  repressed  ;  that  purer  and  holier  feelings  may 
find  an  entrance  into  that  temple  too  often  defiled  by  the 
love  of  gain,  the  unsanctified  throbs  of  ambition,  or  the 
degrading  pursuit  of  pleasure.  It  speaks  of  that  purer, 
deeper  nature  of  man,  of  that  spirit  which  allies  him  with 
the  Divine,  and  it  assures  me  that  there  is  an  under-current, 
which,  though  the  mad  waves  of  passion,  of  ambition,  and 
of  avarice  may  foam  about,  still  may  arise  in  its  power, 
and,  in  some  calmer  moment,  impel  the  soul's  frail  bark 
to  a  harbor  of  safety. 

On  such  a  morning,  and  occupied  with  such  reflections, 
I  directed  my  steps  to  the  scene  of  my  favorite  duties,  the 
Sabbath-school  room,  and  as  I  asked  myself  the  question. 
How  shall  I  meet  my  class  this  morning  ?  in  what  way  can  I 
most  effectually  arrest  their  attention  ?  how  bring  to  their 
minds  the  most  important  truths  ?  I  determined  to  speak  to 
them  of  some  of  the  prominent  and  distinctive  features  of 
our  own  belief.  For  my  own  experience  as  a  teacher  has 
fully  convinced  me  that  this  is  a  part  of  Sabbath-school 
instruction  which  is  too  often  neglected,  with  those  whose 
minds  are  sufficiently  mature  to  receive  it,  and  that  to  this 
neglect  may  be  traced  those  apparent  defections  from  our 
faith  which  are  really  the  result  of  an  inability  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  *^  hope  that  is  in  them." 
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As  I  entered  the  room,  group  after  group  was  gathering 
there.  The  henevolent  expression  on  the  features  of  those 
around  me  who  were  engaged  in  this  work  of  love  lent 
animation  to  my  own  feelings,  while  the  happy,  innocent 
faces  of  the  children  furnished  the  strongest  appeal  to  the 
hearts  of  their  teachers.  On  joining  my  own  little  circle, 
a  new  face  greeted  me.  It  was  that  of  a  mild  and  pensive 
girl  of  about  seventeen,  who  begged  to  join  the  school. 

There  was  a  frank  coniidingness  in  her  manner  which 
irresistibly  attracted  me  towards  her.  School  commenced, 
and  after  the  prayer,  the  hymn,  and  the  introductory  re- 
marks  were  over,  I  told  my  class,  that,  were  I  addressing 
children,  I  should  studiously  avoid  bringing  before  them 
points  of  a  doctrinal  nature,  but  should  confine  my  instruc- 
tions exclusively  to  those  plain  views  of  duty  which  all 
may  feel  and  understand ;  and  to  them,  to  us  all  indeed, 
these  should  ever  be  the  grand  objects  of  interest  and  at- 
tention, compared  with  which  modes  of  belief  sink  into 
insignificance;  —  and  yet,  while  we  would  always  deem 
them  of  minor  value,  the  very  fact  that  God  has  made  a 
revelation  to  us,  and  endowed  us  with  minds  capable  of 
comprehending  it,  places  us  under  imperative  obligations 
to  recall,  reflect,  and  seriously  inquire,  ^^  What  is  Truth  ?  '' 
As  all  action,  all  practical  effort,  must  be  founded  upon 
some  doctrine,  or  a  belief  in  some  principle,  a  correct 
form  of  faith  is  of  great  moment  to  us.  These  questions 
once  satisfactorily  answered  to  our  own  minds,  that  spirit 
of  charity  which  ^^  hopeth  all  things  ''  should  be  our  guide 
in  all  our  intercourse  with  those  who  differ  from  us ;  — 
honestly,  we  doubt  not,  though  through  a  different  intel- 
lectual medium,  the  rays,  more  or  less  refracted,  have 
reached  them  from  the  same  great  Source.  If  the  result 
in  both  cases  be  to  illumine  the  devious  pathway  of  life. 
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and  clearly  point  out  the  course  of  duty,  why  should  we 
murmur  at  those  shades  of  difference,  assured  as  we  must 
be  that  his  light  is  the  purest  who  brings  the  most  devoted 
tribute  of  love  and  obedience  to  the  Father's  shrine  ? 

The  little  circle  around  me  listened  with  much  apparent 
interest,  and  when  the  lesson  of  the  morning  was  over  the 
stranger,  whom  I  shall  call  Ellen  Ashton,  lingered  for  a 
few  moments  after  others  had  lef^  the  room.  She  begged 
me  often  to  converse  with  them  upon  those  subjects,  "  for,'' 
said  she,  ^^  I  long  to  know  more  of  them.  For  three  or  four 
years  I  have  been  unable  to  attend  a  Sabbath  school ;  I  am 
a  stranger  in  this  city,  having  been  here  but  a  few  weeks, 
and  there  are  few  here  who  take  any  interest  in  my  hap- 
piness, or  even  know  me.  I  feel  that  the  Sabbath  school 
will  be  my  haven  of  rest,  —  that  it  will  make  me  happier 
and  better." 

What  an  appeal  was  this  to  the  heart  I  how  long  did  I 
meditate  upon  it,  and  how  earnestly  did  I  desire  to  be  made 
an  instrument  of  good  to  this  gentle  and  solitary  girl !  I 
soon  learned  the  further  particulars  of  her  history.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  respectable  parents,  who,  by  a  long 
train  of  adverse  circumstances,  had  been  deprived  of  the 
slender  property  which  they  had  hoped  would  secure  them 
comfort  in  the  decline  of  life  ;  but  poverty  came,  and  sick- 
ness too.  Ellen  was  the  eldest  of  four  children.  She  de- 
termined to  be  active  in  the  exertion  of  all  her  powers  for 
those  who  were  at  once  so  helpless  and  so  belov0d.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  left  her  early  home,  and  came 

to  the  city  of  L ,  to  engage  in  one  of  the  manufacturing 

establishments  in  that  place.  She  was  alone,  far  from  her 
home  and  childhood's  friends,  and  she  was  exposed  to  great 
and  peculiar  temptations ;  but  a  high  and  holy  trust  sus- 
tained her.    She  was  acting  in  obedience  to  the  great 
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principles  of  that  Grospel  which  teaches  us  to  honor  our 
parents  and  sustain  them  in  the  hour  of  need,  —  which 
inculcates  the  great  truth  that  duty  is  immutahle, -^  that  it 
is  the  same  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  whether  pursued  in  the 
more  elevated  or  humble  walks  of  life, —  that  one  act  of 
duty  is  more  acceptable  before  the  throne  of  God  than  the 
loudest  professions  or  the  most  costly  sacrifices. 

Such  were  the  principles  which  actuated  her  life.  For 
several  years  she  was  constant  in  her  attendance  at  the 
Sabbath  school.  She  had  succeeded  in  placing  her  parents 
in  a  situation  of  comfort,  and  bringing  forward  in  the 
same  course  of  industry  her  younger  sisters ;  while  she 
had  not  failed  to  improve  every  opportunity  for  advancing 
her  own  education. 

We  toil,  we  struggle,  we  suffer,  but  amidst  all  our  petty 
interests  the  great  current  of  time  is  passing  rapidly  on, 
bringing  its  changes  to  all ;  the  wheel  of  fortune,  in  its 
swift  revolutions,  sports  with  our  plans  and  prospects  for 
the  future,  while  the  web  of  real  life  has  lights  and  shades 
which  so  deeply  contrast  with  each  other  as  to  throw  into 
obscurity  the  wildest  dreams  of  romance.  So  was  it  in  the 
history  of  Ellen  Ashton.  The  solitary,  humble  stranger, 
the  devoted  daughter,  the  self-sacrificing  sister,  is  now  the 
happy  and  honored  wife  of  one  whose  name  stands  high 
among  the  educated  and  gifted  of  the  land.  I  have  seen 
her  in  her  own  family  circle,  carrying  out,  in  her  new 
sphere  of  duty,  the  same  principles  which  formerly  governed 
her  in  her  humble  walks  of  industrious  effort.  She  tells 
me  that  she  often  recurs,  with  gratitude  and  pleasure,  to 
the  first  morning  she  took  her  seat  in  the  Sabbath  school ; 
*^  for,''  said  she,  '^  it  was  then  that  the  two  paths  of  life 
stretched  before  me ;  I  stood  at  the  dividing  line.  It  was 
then  that  I  needed  a  pure,  simple,  effective  faith,  which 
39* 
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would  ODlighten  my  mind  and  guide  my  life.  I  found  that 
which  met  my  wants  and  satisfied  my  highest  aspirations. 
Under  the  blessing  of  God,  it  was  that  which  enabled  me 
to  resist  the  peculiar  temptations  by  which  I  was  surrounded, 
and  which  sustained  me  amid  a  thousand  depressing  cir- 
cumstances.^* 

Who  can  estimate  the  amount  of  influence  for  good 
which  she  may  exert  as  a  wife  and  mother,  a  daughter  and 
a  friend  ?  Truly,  when  a  -powerful  influence  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  one  mind,  we  may  hope  that,  like  the  ripple 
upon  the  water  caused  by  the  smallest  pebble,  it  may 
widen  and  widen  in  its  sphere,  till  eternity  alone  can 
measure  its  extent. 

"  O,  «weet  it  is  the  growth  to  trace 
Of  worth,  of  intellect,  of  grace, 
In  bosoms  where  our  labors  first 
Bid  the  yoong  seed  of  spring-time  barst, 
And  lead  it  on,  from  hour  to  hour, 
To  ripen  into  perfect  flower ! " 
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[From  an  excellent  Address  on  this  subject,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Pope,  we 

are  permitted  to  make  the  following  extracts.] 

It  has  alwa3rs  seemed  to  me  to  be  unworthy  of  this 
scheme  of  human  amelioration  by  the  application  to  the 
young  of  religious  principle  by  personal  communication,  to 
be  looking  constantly  for  present  results.  If  they  ofier 
themselves  to  notice,  very  well ;  let  us  thank  God  for  the 
blessing.     But  to  seek  them  we  must  look  back,  when  all 
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the  hopes  of  ultimate  success  lie  before  us.  Besides,  it 
seems  to  involve  a  wavering  of  the  faith,  which  we  do  not 
easily  reconcile  with  the  highest  purposes.  That  the  irre- 
ligious neither  desire  nor  believe  in  the  attainment  of  great 
advantage  by  the  religious  training  of  the  young,  is  nothing 
strange ;  that  men  possessed  of  great  plans  of  outward 
activity,  personal  ambition,  and  temporal  aggrandizement, 
do  not  give  us  a  hearty  hand  of  encouragement,  is  not 
more  strange ;  the  wave  that  baptizes  into  the  name  of 
Christ  the  heads  of  social  enterprise  must  be  previously 
swelled,  ere  it  can  reach  them,  by  the  ready  accession  of 
the  influence  of  large  masses  of  persistent  laborers  for  good- 
ness. But  that  a  teacher,  so  impressed  with  the  desire  to 
take  each  little  one  in  his  arms  and  to  bring  him  to  Christ, 
so  actuated  by  a  zeal  that  estimates  personal  sacrifice  and 
discomfort  as  small  in  comparison  with  earnest  hopes  of 
usefulness,  as  to  enter  upon  the  performance,  —  that  such 
an  one  should  only  be  suited  with  the  encouragement  which 
belongs  to  the  harvest,  and  not  to  the  seed-time,  somewhat 
surprises  me.  It  is  a  pity  for  any  one  to  undertake  this 
work  without  being  furnished  with  a  full  faith  in  its  reality 
and  practical  success,  —  without  having  counted  the  cost, 
the  hours  of  preparation  which  ought  to  be  given  to  it,  the 
hours  of  pleasant  and  profitable  reading  and  conversation 
with  which  it  must  interfere,  the  inconvenience  of  faithful 
attendance  at  all  seasons,  in  all  weather ;  for  the  result  in 
such  a  case  is  not  concealed  iii  a  distant  future.  Such  an 
one  will  either  very  soon  part  with  his  zeal  and  give  up  his 
class,  or  come  to  a  new  conviction,  which  is  the  only  earnest 
of  success.  Every  superintendent,  to  say  the  least,  knows 
what  I  mean. 

But  when  I  come  to  speak  to  a  different  kind  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  to  such  as  enlist  for  the  struggle  against 
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indifieience,  irreligion,  and  spirituid  ignorance  in  youth,  to 
pursue  the  work  till  God  shall  he  done  with  them  in  this 
world,  I  know  that  they  do  not  look  for  outward  testunony 
concerning  the  good  there  may  he  in  this  kind  of  labor ; 
and  to  them  certificates  of  success  only  seem  to  touch  iadi* 
vidual  cases  of  toil.  All  the  teachings  of  analogy,  and  all 
the  conclusions  derivable  from  what  we  know  of  the  natural 
connection  of  cause  and  effect,  offer  to  them  better  evidence, 
which  the  faithful  can  fully  appreciate.  They  are  thus 
taught  that,  if  earnest  hearts  bind  themselves  to  carry  for- 
ward the  work  of  their  Divine  Master,  and  not  only  9ug^ 
little  children  to  come  unto  him,  but  ^ke  them  in  then 
arms  to  the  Saviour's  feet,  such  action  brings  its  own 
necessary  result ;  —  the  sowing  cannot  all  be  lost  when  the 
seed  is  truth,  and  human  hearts  are  the  soil,  and  human 
love  is  the  husbandman  I  And  just  in  proportion  as  this 
soil  is  left  uncultivated,  or  is  likely  to  be  sown  with  tares 
by  injudicious  culture  or  evil  influences,  let  me  say  again, 
will  the  work  be  greater  for  him  who  can  save  the  child  of 
neglect  or  abuse,  and  bring  him  through  Christ  to  God. 

Does  any  one,  knowing  this,  ask  whether  the  Sunday 
school  has  been  of  any  signal  advantage  ?  It  is  no  matter 
to  me  if  a  single  case  of  benefit  cannot  be  produced.  The 
Indian  chief's  answer  to  the  captious  inquirers  whether 
the  missionaries  of  Christ  had  benefited  his  tribe,  is  the  best 
reply:  "Does  the  Great  Spirit  cause  his  sun  to  shine 
upon  his  red  children  ?  And  does  the  dew  drop  upon  the 
red  man's  fields  ?  And  will  the  good  seed  fail  to  grow 
when  the  sun  is  warm  and  the  soil  is  moist  ?  "  Add  to  tbjs 
natural  logic,  which  should  shame  the  weakness  of  our 
Christian  belief,  the  material  fact,  that  children  bring  ^^^ 
them  into  the  world  not  only  the  necessity  to  he  trained,  b^ 
the  precise  elements  of  character  suitable  to  culture  sm 
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progress,  and  an  inquiry  whether  an  effort,  even  though 
very  feeble,  in  the  right  direction,  has  done  any  good,  is 
almost  an  insult  to  the  understanding.  Nor  is  it  at  all  8ur> 
prising  that  we  cannot  look  upon  a  boy  and  discover  where 
the  lines  which  his  Sunday-school  teacher  traced  lie  in  his 
character.  If  he  have  grown  into  full  goodness,  then  some 
good  influence  has  mightily  worked  upon  his  heart ;  if  he 
be  not  altogether  base  and  unworthy  when  exposed  to  a 
thousand  temptations,  some  persuasive  love  has  evoked  an 
answering  chord  of  moral  hope  in  his  soul.  When,  where, 
by  whom,  only  He  knows  who  so  knows  our  outward 
frame  that  He  can.  tell  what  nutriment  has  sustained  the 
animal  strength,  or  brought  it  to  a  full  maturity  of  powers. 
We  can  more  readily  dispense  with  the  view  of  outward 
results  by  being  more  precise  than  is  usual  in  considering 
the  true  object  and  office  of  the  Sunday  school.  If  it  is  to 
teach  history  or  geography,  or  to  give  to  the  child  any 
attainment  which  he  can  readily  display,  that  is  something 
which  not  to  be  able  to  see  argues  its  absence.  Or  if  it  is 
chiefly  to  teach  the  commandments,  and  the  catechism,  and 
the  articles  of  belief,  there  is  something  which  a  pastor  by 
a  quarterly  examination  can  exactly  measure.  But  if  its 
idea  embrace,  besides  all  this,  not  only  or  principally  the 
making  of  a  boy  honest  and  a  girl  decorous,  but  the  adding 
to  the  life  the  motive  of  honesty  and  decorum, -— that  is, 
the  familiarizing  the  life  with  the  elements  of  a  true  spiritual 
experience,  —  it  is  6bvious  that  we  are  hoping  for  results 
which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  will  not  be  likely  very 
decidedly  to  manifest  themselves,  except  in  marked  cases, 
until  the  child  begins  to  act  in  a  wider  sphere.  And  yet 
every  one  who  entertains  a  full  idea  of  the  Sunday  school 
will  see  that  its  pupils,  if  it  be  possible,  are  to  be  so  trained 
that  they  may  by  and  by  think,  speak,  act,  and  feel  as 
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religious  beings,  — as  if  they  recognized  their  spiritual 
relation  to  Grod,  as  well  as  their  physical  relaticm  to  this 
world  of  time  and  sense. 

Of  course  teaching,  as  an  auxiliary,  is  one  of  the  means 
by  which  the  fuller  office  is  to  be  answered ;  and  the 
highest  teaching  may  encourage  such  new  ideas  of  life  as 
to  kindle  up  holy  motives  and  earnest  purposes.  But  my 
point  is,  that  mere  information  concerning  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  recitation  of  these  important 
religious  facts,  will  not  amount  to  much,  even  though  it 
come  under  the  general  term  of  Biblical  knowledge,— a 
very  fine  kind  of  knowledge  too,  and  one  not  half  enough 
sought  after  and  secured ;  but  it  will  not  amount  in  the  life 
to  anything  until  it  can  be  worked  into  real  experience  by 
a  quickened,  converted,  spiritual  life.  Our  best  manuals, 
which  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  slightingly  of,  the  value  of 
which  these  words  do  not  intentionally  underrate,  are  only 
good  tools  with  which  the  living  heart  may  work  upon  an- 
other heart ;  and  poor  manuals  will  answer  no  purpose 
except  as  crutches  for  the  very  halt 

I  need  not  add,  except  for  completeness,  that  these 
thoughts  suggest  at  once  what  kind  of  preparation  every 
teacher  requires  for  absolute  success.  Living  souls  can  be 
acted  upon  only  by  living  souls.  The  warm  hearts  of 
childhood  can  be  reached  and  wrought  into  newness  only 
by  the  warmth  of  a  corresponding  enthusiasm,  quickened 
by  religious  fervor.  Every  one  knows  what  kind  of  train- 
ing a  music-teacher  requires  to  teach  music,  or  the  writing- 
master  to  instruct  in  his  art ;  and  to  make  a  child  pn^cient 
in  the  greater  harmony  of  a  soul  at  one  with  Grod,  or  in  the 
nicer  art  of  living  according  to  God's  will,  the  sweetness  of 
a  pure  desire  must  mingle  in  his  teacher  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  immortal  nature,  and  of  the  experience  which 
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belongs  to  it.  An  irreligious  teacher  must  not  expect  to 
impart  a  religious  influence  to  his  pupils.  Is  not  this  plain 
enough  ? 

I  can  conceive  of  no  higher  office  than  that  which  em- 
braces such  an  advantage  to  others ;  and  its  success  cannot 
be  questionable.  It  may  not,  indeed,  have  caused  all  the 
boys  and  girls  to  occupy  the  uppermost  seats  in  (rod's 
kingdom  of  love ;  but  no  more  has  the  day-school  which 
they  have  attended  made  them  all  wise,  or  completed  for 
them  a  proficiency  in  art  and  science.  I  am  willing  to 
accept  any  testimony  a  faithful  teacher  inay  be  able  to 
bring  ;  but  I  can  get  along  without  it,  and  still  have  faith  in 
the  Sunday  school.  Its  influence  may  be  compared  to  the 
electric  current,  which  traverses  continuously  and  quietly 
along  the  wires  over  our  heads,  and  never  intimates  its 
presence  except  as  it  ceases  to  pass  on  its  circuit ;  and 
when  it  stops  for  an  instant  a  thousand  men  are  alarmed, 
and  rush  forward  to  avert  the  destruction  which  impends. 

I  have  greater  faith  in  the  Sunday  school  when  its  friends 
come  together  to  lament  its  inefficiency,  and  to  strive  for 
new  methods,  than  when  they  meet  to  congratulate  each 
other  upon  its  success.  In  the  former  case,  they  always 
tell  me  that  they  have  a  greater  idea  before  them  than  has 
been  attained.  That  is  always  hopeful.  In  the  latter  case, 
they  seem  to  have  come  to  a  stand-point  in  religious  life, 
which  is  salutary  neither  for  themselves  nor  for  those 
whom  they  can  influence.  To  be  sure,  this  lamentation 
may  become  morbid,  and  lead  to  a  worse  inaction  than  the 
opposite  way  of  exaltation.  But  have  we  not  had  a  great 
many  exaggerated  statements  of  the  success  of  the  Sun- 
day school  ?  And  does  it  not  often  happen  that,  when  a 
faithful  laborer  at  fifty  years  of  age  can  come  among  us 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him,  the  product  both  of  his  early 
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and  his  late  savnng^  we  may  so  puff  up  the  ambitioD,  oi 
so  stimulate  the  hope  of  young  teachers,  that  m  a  yearns 
time  they  pass  into  despondeDcy,  and  relinquish  their  work 
in  dismay  ?  I  have  had  many  teachers  say  this  to  roe. 
If  we  can  avoid  both  extremes,  it  is  better,  of  course.  But 
while  there  seems  to  me  to  be  encouragement  enough  in 
the  very  office  to  be  wrought,  I  think  it  not  unwholesome, 
but  hopeful,  when  the  difficulties,  the  dangers,  ay,  the 
partial  failures,  are  all  brought  to  view.  I  say  again,  I 
have  the  greatest  faith  in  an  institution  that  has  set  before 
it  such  a  goal  that  earnest  efforts,  directed  by  great  zeal, 
have  not  one  half  reached  it.  It  will  be  better  yet  if  it  still 
keep  in  view  an  end  little  less  than  absolute  perfection. 
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Many  years  ago,  as  the  writer  was  passing  through  the 
classic  grounds  of  Harvard  in  company  with  the  younger 
Henry  Ware,  he  was  led  to  notice  here  and  there  a  devia- 
tion from  the  regular,  established  walks,  which  were  laid 
out  with  a  design  to  keep  all  pedestrians  within  the  beaten 
track.  The  design,  to  some  extent,  had  failed,  as  in  cases 
of  this  nature  it  often  does.  Here  was  a  shorter  path,  which 
those  most  interested  had  made  for  themselves;  cutting  off 
the  comers,  in  utter  disregard  of  all  authorities,  either  pres- 
ent or  past.  There  was  a  devious,  winding  course,  where 
careless  or  wayward  feet  had  wandered ;  as  if  they  were 
resolved  to  assert  their  independence,  and  to  go  where  they 
pleased  over  grounds  appropriated  to  their  use.  The  re- 
mark was  made,  that  "  there  seemed  to  be  some  difference 
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of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  questions,  what  walks  were 
needed,  and  what  ways  were  best.".  And  the  reply  was. 
given  :  "  Yes,  men  will  strike  out  new  paths  for  themselves. 
They  cannot  always  be  made  to  follow  the  old.  They  will 
not  always  be  content  to  move  in  paths  which  others  have 
prepaii^d  for  them,  and  in  which  others  have  walked  before 
them  or  may  still  prefer  to  walk."  And  the  answer  was  * 
true,  and  full  of  important  suggestions. 

There  never  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  men  were  more 
inclined  than  they  are  at  present  to  make  for  themselves 
new  paths  in  relation  to  everything  that  pertains  to  their 
religious  belief  and  their  principles  of  duty.  There  are 
multitudes,  all  through  the  land,  who  seem  in  their  hearts 
to  be  determined,  and  who  in  many  cases  are  ready  to 
express  the  determination,  that  they  will  not  follow  in  the 
track  of  others;  and  who  must  have  new  ways  of  their 
own,  or  else  they  will  have  none  at  all.  But  there  are 
many,  also,  of  an  opposite  class,  who  are  equally  de- 
termined that  they  will  never  abandon  the  old  paths  in 
which  they  and  their  fathers  have  been  accustomed  to 
walk,  let  the  disadvantages  and  the  inconveniences  be  as 
great  as  they  may. 

Hence,  upon  the  one  hand,  we  see  many  who  are  diverg- 
mg  from  the  old  ways,  at  all  points  and  in  all  directions ; 
and,  upon  the  other  hand,  we  see  many  who  are  plodding 
along  in  them,  notwithstanding  there  are  shorter  and  better 
and  pleasanter  routes  which  they  might  take  if  they  chose ; 
while  there  are  yet  others  who,  having  forsaken  the  old 
paths  and  enteied  upon  the  new,  and  becoming  alarmed  at 
what  they  perceive  or  imagine  to  be  the  tendency  of  their 
course,  are  continually  crying  out  to  those  who  may  be  be- 
hind or  before,  "  Go  back !  Go  back !  There  is  a  lion  in 
the  way ! "     Perhaps  neither  class  is  wholly  in  the  right, 
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and  neither  class  is  at  all  times  in  the  wrong,  so  far  as  may 
relate  to  the  course  which  they  actually  pursue.  There 
may  be  sufficient  reasons  for  choosing  sometimes  one  path 
and  sometimes  another,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case ;  and  there  are  always  sufficient  rea- 
sons to  justify  one  who  finds  himself  pursuing  a  *conrse 
which  is  leading  him  astray  in  changing  it  for  another 
which  is  safer  and  more  direct  But  the  proper  inquiry  for 
every  one  to  make  is  not,  Which  is  the  old  way,  and  which 
is  the  new  ?  but,  Which,  on  the  whole,  is  the  best  ?  And 
if  the  old  should  be  best,  let  him  follow  that ;  or  if  the  new 
should  be  preferable,  then  let  him  follow  that. 

To  speak  without  a  figure,  and  to  assert  only  what  is 
familiar  to  all,  and  what  all  will  admit,  there  are  very 
many  at  the  present  time,  who,  becoming  dissatisfied  with 
the  traditionary  faith  and  forms  in  which  they  were  educat- 
ed, and  which  have  come  down  to  them  through  many  suc- 
cessive generations,  have  felt  constrained  to  adopt  others 
which  they  deem  more  consonant  with  Scripture  and  rea- 
son. There  is  a  still  larger  number  of  those  who  seem 
resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  formula- 
ries ;  and  who  appear  to  regard  any  material  deviation  from 
them,  and  the  adoption  of  any  different  croed,  as  the  direct 
road  to  perdition.  And  there  are  yet  others,  who,  forget- 
ting that  the  best  things  are  those  which  are  most  liable  to 
be  abused,  and  that  the  greatest  blessings  are  not  unfre- 
quently  attended  with  corresponding  dangers,  and  seeing 
to  what  an  extent  many  are  disposed  to  carry  their  princi- 
ples of  moral  and  religious  freedom,  and  what  consequences 
have  sometimes  followed,  become  filled  with  apprehensions 
in  regard  to  the  result,  resolve  to  forego  all  the  advantages 
which  liberty  offers,  and  voluntarily  submit  themselves  again 
to  the  yoke  of  bondage,  — just  as  the  Israelites  of  old,  when 
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they  had  effected  their  escape  through  nmny  remarkable 
deliverances,  became  discouraged  by  the  perils  which  sur- 
rounded them  in  the  wilderness,  repented  of  their  choice, 
and  "  in  their  hearts  turned  back  again  into  Egypt."  So, 
upon  all  sides,  from  those  who  have  remained  behind  and 
from  those  who  have  advanced  too  far,  and  whom  we  meet 
in  their  returning  course,  we  hear  the  constant  cry :  '^  There 
is  danger  ahead !  You  will  make  shipwreck  of  your  faith  I  *^ 
And  then  they  quote  Scripture,  and  say :  — 

'^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways  and  see  ; 
and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and 
walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls." 

The  Scripture  is  good,  and  the  paths  which  are  recom- 
mended in  it  are  safe,  and  will,  if  we  follow  them,  undoubt- 
edly lead  us  right.  But  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
they  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  different  paths  from  those 
which  most  persons  have  intended,  when  they  have  taken 
it  upon  them  to  offer  this  advice.  It  is  well  to  give  heed  to 
the  words  of  the  Prophet ;  for  in  the  present  case  the 
*^  old  paths  "  are  best.  It  may  not  be  well  to  follow  where 
such  guides  would  lead  us ;  for  it  is  certainly  possible  that 
they  may  not  have  found  the  right  paths  themselves.  These 
three  objections  may  be  urged  against  taking  the  paths 
which  others  have  marked  out  for  us ;  and  they  may  be 
supported  with  very  satisfactory  reasons  :  — 

1.  They  are  not  old  enough. 

2.  They  are  not  good  enough, 

3.  If  we  return  to  them,  they  will  fail  to  give  us  rest. 
What  has  commonly  been  the  meaning  of  those  who 

have  had  the  most  to  say  in  regard  to  the  importance  of 
walling  in  the  old  ways  ?  The  correct  answer  to  this  in- 
quiry will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  denomination  or 
party  to  which  they  may  have  chanced  to  belong.    If  the 
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indiyidual  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  then  his 
meaning  was,  *'  Come  back,  and  seek  out  the  good  old  way 
of  the  Romanists,  from  which  all  Protestant  sects  have  de- 
parted.^' If  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
then  the  meaning  was,  ^*  Come  back,  and  seek  the  old  path 
of  Episcopacy,  from  which  all  dissenters  have  strayed 
away."  If  he  was  a  Presbyterian,  then  he  meant  the  old 
path  of  Presbyterianism  ;  and  so  on,  through  all  the  various 
forms  of  church  organization.  If  he  was  a  disciple  of  Saint 
Athanasius,  he  doubtless  intended  the  way  which  is  indicat- 
ed by  the  Athanasian  creed.  If  he  was  a  Calvinist,  he 
intended  the  rugged  way  of  stem  old  Calvinism ;  and  so  on, 
through  all  the  multitudinous  systems  of  religious  belief. 

Now,  the  question  very  naturally  arises,  How  old  is 
the  oldest  of  all  these  different  ways  to  which  this  brief 
reference  has  been  made  ?  Some  are  much  older  than 
others,  but  it  may  be  said  with  safety  that  there  is  not  one 
of  them  which  equals  the  age  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  not 
until  many  hundred  years  afler  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  that 
the  Metropolitan  Bishop  of  Rome  pretended  to  occupy  the 
chair  of  Saint  Peter,  and  to  rule  as  the  Vicegerent  of 
Christ  upon  earth.  And  it  was  not  until  a  much  later  period 
that  the  various  Protestant  sects  took  their  rise.  Athana- 
sius was  not  born  till  about  the  year  300  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  neither  wrote  nor  saw  the  creed  which  beara  his 
name.  Calvin  flourished  only  about  three  centuries  ago ; 
and  many  of  the  sects  and  opinions  now  prevalent  are  of  a 
much  more  recent  date.  Indeed,  as  if  it  were  designed  to 
turn  the  whole  matter  into  a  burlesque,  there  are  sects 
which  have  arisen  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  that  begin  to  complain  of  innovations,  and  to  talk 
of  their  old  ways.  TTie  Gospel  is  older  than  all  of  them  ; 
and  therefore,  if  we  would  seek  the  oldest,  we  must  go  back 
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beyond  Calvinism,  beyond  the  Episcopacy  of  England,  be^ 
yond  Romanism,  and  follow  Him  alone  who  declared,  ^^  I 
am  the.  Way^  and  the  Truths  and  the  Life :  no  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father  hU  hy  me." 

Again :  these  ways  of  more  recent  origin  are  objection- 
able, because  they  are  not  good  enough. 

In  the  first  place,  they  deprive  men  of  their  Christian 
freedom.  Those  who  walk  in  them  are  under  authority  ; 
not  that  of  Christ,  not  that  of  conscience  and  the  law  of 
God,  but  that  of  fallible  beings  like  themselves.  They  are 
subject  to  the  control  of  spiritual  overseers,  who  will  not 
allow  them  to  choose  a  path  for  themselves,  nor  to  turn 
aside,  nor  to  turn  back.  They  are  compelled  to  wear 
shackles,  which  often  prove  galling  and  oppressive ;  and 
which,  if  they  were  able,  they  would  gladly  cast  off.  In 
plainer  words,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  are  either  expressly  denied  them,  or  else 
are  permitted  under  such  narrow  restrictions  that  no  great 
advantage  is  gained. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  fault  in  nearly  all  of  these 
different  religious  systems,  that  they  make  such  representa- 
tions of  the  nature  and  character  of  God,  and  of  the  condi- 
tion and  destiny  of  man,  as  tend  to  baffle  our  reason,  to 
shock  our  sensibilities,  to  confound  all  our  ideas  in  relation 
to  moral  distinctions,  and  to  paralyze  human  efforts,  by  de- 
claring them  to  be  utterly  unavailbg,  and  thus  taking  away 
every  motive  to  exertion  and  all  responsibility  for  moral 
action.  If  Grod  has  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass ; 
if  from  all  eternity  he  has  fixed  the  condition  and  destiny 
of  man  by  an  unalterable  decree ;  if  he  has  made  him  by 
nature  incapable  of  thinking  a  good  thought  or  of  per- 
forming a  good  deed ;  and  if  there  is  even  one  of  Adam's 
race  whom  he  has  determined  to  punish  endlessly  for 
40* 
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being  just  such  as  he  has  created,  and  for  doing  what  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  avoid,  —  then  not  only  are  the 
preceding  statements  true,  but  Grod  becomes  to  us  indeed 
the  ^^  hard  master,^*  who  would  gather  where  he  has  not 
scattered,  and  who  would  reap  where  he  has  not  sown. 
We  need  and  desire  a  better  way  than  that. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  an  objection  to  many  of  these 
systems,  that  they  place  mere  speculative  belief  and  the 
mere  observance  of  forms  higher  in  the  scale  of  Christian 
graces  than  the   practice  of  every  virtue  and  the  great- 
est fidelity  in  the  fulfilment  of  moral  obligations.      The 
former  alone  appear  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  things 
which  are  strictly  essential,  while  the  latter,  though  they 
may  be  deemed  profitable,  and  in   many  respects  impor- 
tant, are  evidently  allowed  to  hold  a  subordinate   place. 
With  reference  to  this  matter,  the   proverb  may  be  ap- 
plied, that  "actions  speak  plainer  than  words."    A  per- 
son is  admitted  into  the  church,  or  debarred  from  its  priv- 
ileges, according  as  he  is  able  to  receive,  or  is  compelled 
to  reject,  its  creed;  and  not  on  account  of  his  declared 
purposes  or  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  his   moral  char- 
acter. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  evil  of  all,  and  one  which  seems 
indeed  to  be  inclusive  of  all,  is,  that  they  tend  to  lead  men 
away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Grospel.  Religion,  in  its 
essentials,  is  a  very  simple  thing.  It  is  only  to  fear  God, 
and  to  work  righteousness.  This  the  Scriptures  themselves 
declare  to  be  **  the  whole  duty  of  man  "  ;  and  this,  an  Apos- 
tle assures  us,  is  sufficient  to  render  any  man  acceptable  to 
God.  But  how  many  are  there,  among  all  the  difiering 
sects  of  Christendom,  who  would  be  contented  with  this  ? 
How  many  who  have  not  added  to  what  the  Gospel  de- 
clares essential  many  other  conditions  of  their  own  ? 
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We  "  have  not  so  learned  Christ."  It  is  not  thus  that  he 
has  taught  us  concerning  the  Father.  It  is  not  such  a  rep- 
resentation which  we  find  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  those 
who  are  "  his  offspring."  Christ  has  shown  us  "  a  more 
excellent  way." 

One  thing  more.  These  different  ways  of  man's  con- 
struction are  all  objectionable,  because  they  can  never  fulfil 
what  they  have  promised  us,  —  they  can  never  give  us  rest 

Rest  from  what  >  from  the  commotions  which  are  agitat- 
ing and  convulsing  the  world,  in  the  present  great  conflict 
of  opinions  ?  Can  we  anywhere,  in  the  many  numberless 
paths  which  men  have  marked  out  and  prepared  for  our 
use,  find  rest  from  these  ?  Why,  there  is  not  one  of  all  the 
multitude  of  sects  into  which  Christendom  is  divided  that 
is  not  at  this  very  moment  riven  to  its  centre  from  these 
same  causes.  In  spite  of  the  claims  of  infallibility,  in  spite 
of  the  exercise  of  human  authority,  in  spite  of  confessions 
and  creeds,  in  spite  of  anathemas  and  excommunications, 
and  restrictions  of  every  kind,  and  penalties  of  every  de- 
gree, differences  of  opinion  exist,  and  cannot  by  any  means 
be  prevented ;  and  exciting  controversies  from  time  to  time 
break  out,  which  cannot  be  quieted  until  they  subside  of 
themselves.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety,  that 
those  very  sects  which  have  exerted  themselves  the  most  to 
maintain  a  uniform  standard  of  belief,  and  to  avoid  differ- 
ences and  debates  upon  important  questions  of  theology, 
have  suffered  most  from  them,  and  have  been  most  dis- 
tracted by  them.  If  any  exception  is  to  be  made,  it  is  only 
in  those  countries  and  in  those  cases  where  men  have 
ceased  to  interest  themselves  at  all  in  such  matters,  and 
mental  activity  has  terminated  in  spiritual  stagnation  and 
death. 

There  is  but  just  one  way  in  which  a  living  church  can 
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ever  have  rest  in  relation  to  things  of  this  nature,  and  that 
is,  to  abstain  from  every  attempt  at  coercion,  to  abandon  all 
pretensions  to  an  uniformity  of  dogma,  and  to  fulfil  the  law 
of  love,  by  allowing  eveiy  one  to  become  fully  peosuaded 
in  his  own  mind,  and  by  endeavoring,  amid  all  diversities, 
to  maintain  '^  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace/* 
He  that  would  find  rest  must  go  to  Christ  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  that  liberty  of  thought  and  utterance  ^^  wherewith 
Christ  hath  made  us  free."  Then  and  thus  he  will  find 
rest  to  his  souL 

These  are  among  the  objections  which,  as  Liberal  Chris- 
tians, believing  in  the  truths  of  revelation  and  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel,  we  are  compelled  to  make,  when  men 
would  persuade  us  to  leave  the  way  which  our  judgoaent 
and  conscience  assure  us  is  right,  in  order  to  follow  theirs. 
We  do  not  judge  others.  We  do  not  wish  to  compel  them 
to  walk  in  our  ways,  if  our  ways  should  differ  from  that  of 
the  Bible  ;  but  we  desire  that  both  they  and  we  may  return 
to  Christ,  the  true  and  living  Way,  and  walk  together  in 
peace.  We  are  not  seeking  after  new  paths  ;  we  have  no 
inclination  to  follow  the  untried,  but  our  desire  is  to  discover 
and  to  reopen  the  old,  which  has  long  been  unused ;  and 
which  even  now  is  encumbered  and  obstructed  by  the  rub- 
bish of  ages.  We  are  doing  the  very  thing  which  the 
Prophet  recommended.  We  are  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  ways,  and  seeking  and  asking  '^  for  the  old  fates, 
where  is  the  good  way,"  in  order  that  we  may  "walk 
therein,"  and  in  this  we  hope  to  "  find  rest."  We  are  glad 
when  others  are  disposed  to  aid  us,  and  to  walk  with  us ; 
but  shall  not  abandon  our  efforts,  though  left  to  search  and 
toil  and  travel  alone. 
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In  St.  Paul's  epistles  to  the  various  churches  under  his 
charge,  we  find  that,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the 
inculcation  of  strictly  theological  truths,  he  earnestly  en- 
joins upon  all  the  Christian  converts  the  necessity  of  sincere 
and  disinterested  dealing  with  each  other  in  the  afiairs  of 
daily  life ;  for,  says  he,  "  we  are  memhers  one  of  another," 
as  well  as  ^^  members  in  Christ.*' 

Prom  the  frequency  with  which  he  reiterates  this  charge, 
we  are  led  to  infer  that  there  was  a  peculiar  deficiency  in 
this  respect  among  the  people  to  whom  he  was  writing; 
which  the  Apostle  regards  as  a  relic  of  their  heathen  con- 
dition, a  sign  that  they  had  not  yet «  put  off  the  old  man." 
But,  alas !  we  of  this  late  day  need  the  admonition  quite  as 
much  as  the  Ephesians  or  Romans  could  have  done, 
although  we  can  point  to  no  former  state  of  Paganism  as 
an  excuse  for  our  short-comings.  In  no  respect  has  the 
world  made  so  small  advances,  in  proportion  to  its  oppor- 
tunities, as  in  the  simple  recognition  of  our  mutual  rights 
and  claims.  Yet  no  man  can  advance  many  steps  in  the 
career  of  self-seeking,  ere  he  becomes  aware  that,  whatever 
his  advantages  may  be  for  the  attainment  of  his  end,  there 
is  no  completeness  in  himself  alone.  He  is  constantly 
compelled  to  seek  the  aid  of  others  in  carrying  out  his 
plans,  and  frequently  required  to  pause  in  the  race  to  see 
that  justice  is  done  to  some  one  whose  rights  jie  has  been 
wholly  disregarding,  otherwise  he  can  neither  reach  the 
goal  he  is  seeking,  nor  reap  any  advantage  from  the  steps 
already  taken. 

The  merchant  should  take  the  common  membership  into 
the  account  when  he  arranges  his  plans  for  amassing  wealth. 
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ment ;  until,  at  last,  despair  overcomes  his  manhood,  and, 
that  he  may  escape  an  arraignment  before  an  earthly 
tribunal,  he  dares  to  rush  unbidden  into  the  presence  of  his 
Maker,  vainly  hoping  that  by  a  change  of  worlds  he  shall 
find  a  change  of  laws. 

The  vender  of  intoxicating  liquors  thinks  only  of  the 
gain  he  may  derive  from  his  nefarious  traffic,  and  goes  on 
unscrupulously  trifling  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  his 
fellow-men,  urging  them  more  and  more  rapidly  down  to 
the  depths  of  degradation  and  misery. 

At  length  some  member  of  his  own  family  falls  into  the 
snare  which  he  had  so  industriously  spread  for  others. 
Then  the  wretched  parent  is  compelled  to  pause  in  his 
dread  career,  and,  as  the  iron  enters  his  own  soul,  he  is  led 
to  turn  his  eye  in  upon  some  of  the  other  homes  whose 
light  he  has  helped  to  quench,  and  upon  the  hearts  which 
his  cruelty  has  crushed. 

Then  there  is  another  class  of  poisoners,  more  insidious, 
but  not  less  dangerous.  These  are  the  writers  and  circu- 
lators of  those  pernicious  fictions,  whose  false  and  corrupt- 
ing views  of  life  are  as  sure  to  poison  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  those  who  learn  to  relish  them,  as  noxious  drugs  to  destroy 
the  body.  How  sad  is  it  that  persons  who  are  sufficiently 
gifted  intellectually  to  assist  in  forming  the  public  taste 
should  ever  forget  that  the  common  membership  entitles  all 
men  to  the  truth,  and  pictures  based  upon  truth  and  virtue, 
which  always  must  be  pure.  Every  reader  has  a  right  to 
claim  the  best  an  author  has  to  give ;  and  if  he  can  con- 
tribute nothing  good  to  the  common  stock,  it  were  far  better 
that  he  should  withhold  his  pen  than  to  ^^  scatter  firebrands, 
arrows,  and  death." 

The  clergyman  who  rises  in  the  pulpit  and  sees  around 
him  hungry  souls  waiting  to  be  fed  with  the  Bread  of  Life 
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which  Jesus  brought,  should  not  attempt  to  satisfy  these 
wants  (as  the  manner  of  some  is,  in  these  days)  with  the 
crude  vagaries  of  his  own  mind,  scarcely  yet  formed  into 
thoughts  ;  by  telling  his  hearers,  under  the  guise  of  a  deep 
sympathy  with  the  woes  of  humanity,  that  the  respect 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  feel  for  the  Scriptures  is 
an  antiquated  superstition,  and  that  he  is  by  no  means 
sure  that  these  records  are  true.  The  evidence  of  the 
Saviour's  holy  mission,  he  thinks,  is  insufficient ;  and  the 
law  of  man's  own  intuitions  is  of  far  higher  and  noore 
enduring  authority  than  anything  contained  in  Holy  Writ 
Such  a  man  goes  through  with  the  appointed  exercise, 
and  leaves  the  church  without  once  exhibiting  credentials 
entitling  him  to  enter  a  Christian  pulpit  while  rejecting  the 
Christ,  but  not  without  making  injurious  impressions  upon 
some  of  his  hearers,  and  wounding  the  consciences  of 
many  more. 

So  closely  are  we  bound  to  each  other  in  every  walk  of 
life,  and  so  essential  is  this  tie  of  brotherhood,  that,  if  it  be 
broken,  the  keystone  is  removed  from  the  arch,  and  the 
foundations  of  human  welfare  are  laid  in  ruins. 

Our  Divine  Master  has  shown  us  how  fidelity  to  our 
neighbor  can  exalt  the  bliss  of  heaven ;  and  he  has  also 
declared  that  a  fearful  discipline  of  sorrow  and  remorse 
will  await  us  if  we  refuse  to  admit  his  claims.  The  Saviour 
tells  us,  too,  that  he  regards  each  imprisoned,  destitute,  suf- 
fering man  as  his  representative ;  and  that  he  shall 
measure  our  love  of  him  by  the  manner  in  which  we  dis- 
charge our  obligations  to  each  other. 
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I  HAVE  thought  these  would  interest  the  readers  of  this 
Journal' more  than  any  other  contribution  within  my  power. 
Having  travelled  a  vast  deal  in  all  parts  of  this  and  other 
countries,  I  have  had,  of  course,  my  share  of  adventures ; 
and  these  are  what  one  person  is  never  tired  of  telling,  nor 
others  of  hearing  or  reading.    But  to  my  story. 

On  one  occasion  I  had  been  spending  a  Sunday  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  occupying  a  Universalist  pulpit  morning,  after- 
noon, and  evening,  and  talking  between  whiles  pretty 
steadily.  The  next  day  a  little  party  was  made  up  for  me 
to  visit  a  pretty  village  not  far  from  Oberlin  College,  where 
a  Sunday  school  had  paved  the  way  for  theological  discus- 
sion, and  a  number  of  intelligent,  influential  people  had  got 
upon  our  platform  without  knowing  it,  —  without  hearing 
any  Unitarian  preacher  save  conscience,  or  reading  any 
Unitarian  tract  except  the  Bible. 

We  started  —  I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday  — 
immediately  after  dinner,  with  a  pair  of  horses,  over  a  plank 
road,  and  for  seven  miles  all  went  well ;  but  then,  alas ! 
we  merged  into  mud  of  unmitigated  blackness,  and  't  was 
necessary  to  walk  as  well  as  we  could,  creeping  sometimes 
along  fences,  sometimes  plunging  bravely  into  a  dismal 
swamp.  As  the  guest  of  honor,  they  were  inclined  to  keep 
roe  in  the  carriage  ;  but  I  could  not  bear  to  be  housed  up 
like  a  sick  girl,  and  when  there  was  walking  to  be  done  I 
was  in  for  my  share  of  it ;  —  and  I  had  had  some  acquaint- 
ance before  with  Western  roads,  and  should  like  to  see  the 
man  who  could  take  the  lead  of  me  in  a  fair  field. 

But,  what  with  creeping  on  the  wheels  and  creeping  by 
them,  the  October  day  slipped  away,  and  night  came  heavily 
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on ;  and  though  the  appointed  hour  had  arrived  and  past, 
still  we  were  not  there^  neither  was  any  "  there  *'  to  be 
seen,  —  nothing  but  this  swampy  highway,  and  deserted 
fields,  and  funeral-looking  woods.  However,  it  was  no  use 
to  groan.  I  had  not  sought  the  opportunity,  it  had  found 
me ;  and  there  was  plainly  enough  a  providence  about  it 
all. 

Finally,  when  horses  and  men  were  equally  used  up, 
and  a  cold  rain  had  set  in,  lights  burst  upon  our  clerica] 
drowsiness.  We  could  thank  God,  with  the  Apostle,  for  the 
taverns,  and  make  a  rush  for  the  place  of  meeting,  where 
the  Apostle's  text  on  patience  had  been  practised,  if  not 
preached,  by  an  excellent  audience,  "  considering."  We 
were  too  much  exhausted  to  extemporize ;  even  the  very 
earnest  intelligences  gathered  in  this  chapel  could  not 
make  up  for  weariness  of  the  flesh.  So,  determining  that 
the  forty  adult  brethren,  a  member  of  Congress,  a  doctor, 
an  editor,  &c.,  &c.,  should  see  the  spirit  of  the  faith  to 
which  God's  spirit  had  so  freely  led,  we  contented  ourselves 
with  giving  a  discourse  on  Christian  holiness ;  knowing 
very  well  that  those  who  had  come  to  question  would  go 
away  to  speak  well  of  us,  those  who  wanted  to  find  some 
handle  of  reproach  would  soften  their  asperity  a  little,  and 
those  who  had  only  fastened  upon  the  boughs  of  our  tree 
would  find  there  was  choice  fruit  farther  on. 

My  purpose  was  answered.  I  could  see  the  general 
acquiescence  with  what  was  said.  A  considerable  number 
attended  me  to  ray  lodgings  to  express  their  sympathy  and 
desire  to  hear  more.  It  seemed  a  very  little  thing  to  come 
all  the  way  from  Boston  to  do,  and  yet  it  was  plainly  drop- 
ping good  seed  into  rich  soil.  They  entreated  me  to  stay 
over  the  next  Sunday,  offering  to  bear  my  expenses  and 
procure  me  a  crowded  church ;  but  I  was  already  too  late 
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for  the  Mississippi,  and  another  week's  delay  might  he 
fatal,  —  indeed,  very  nearly  proved  fatal  as  it  was.  So 
the  next  noon  we  parted,  mutually  interested  in  one  an- 
other ;  they  to  do  the  good  work  of  spiritualizing,  unsec- 
tarianizing  Christianity  around  and  within  their  homes,  I  to 
toil  and  sufier  as  an  apostle  to  the  Grentiles,  for  aught  I 
knew  to  the  Kickasaws  and  Chickapoos. 

But  I  never  saw  an  opening  which  pleased  me  more, 
and  I  have  seen  many.  None  of  the  usual  acrimony  at- 
tended this  introduction  of  the  ''  sect  everywhere  spoken 
against  ^' ;  no  heaving  asunder  of  society,  no  breaking  up 
of  church  connections.  The  new  brethren  could  not  be 
talked  down,  nor  prayed  out,  nor  worried  into  bitterness  of 
soul.  Having  worked  their  way  to  Christian  liberty,  they 
were  not  to  be  frightened  out  of  it.  Having  slowly  taken 
hold  of  advanced  views,  no  pulpit-thunder  could  drive  them 
back.  Having  been  led  by  God's  hand  to  this  high  table- 
land, they  seemed  to  look  down  serenely  on  the  fogs  and 
mists  floating  below.  For  the  lack  of  missionary  spirit 
among  us,  they  may  not  be  built  up  into  a  separate  congre- 
gation in  that  quiet,  rural  community ;  the  same  interest  in 
their  peculiar  opinions  may  not  always  continue.  The 
probability  is,  that,  in  the  constant  dispersion  of  the  more 
active  and  hopeful  of  Young  America,  one  of  these  brethren 
may  be  a  pillar  of  the  faith  at  Eanzas,  another  a  comer- 
stone  at  California,  another  a  firm  buttress  of  the  new 
church  in  China ;  but,  anywhere  and  every  way,  building 
up  "  the  kingdom." 

The  second  "  experience "  was  more  remarkable.  I 
was  hurrying  home,  quite  homesick.  The  constant  ice  on 
the  Ohio  had  tried  my  patience  to  the  utmost,  and  brought 
me  to  my  Virginia  landing  on  Friday  night  instead  of 
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Thuivday  morn.  It  would  require  two  days  to  reach  the 
nearest  Unitarian  church,  and  make  my  Sunday  profitable 
to  anybody.  I  rushed  up,  the  moment  we  touched  the 
shore,  and  inquired  out  an  old  "  Christian '^  friend, — a 
kind-hearted,  right-spirited  brother,  by  the  name  of  Black- 
marr.  He  was  a  little  unwell  and  quite  discouraged,  but 
glad  to  see  me.  "  Now,*'  said  I,  "  do  you  want  me  to 
stay  ? ''  "  O,  certainly  I "  said  he.  "  But,"  said  I,  "  it  is 
impossible  without  we  have  preaching."  **  Ah  ! "  said  he, 
**  that  *s  another  thing ;  there  are  no  Unitarians  here  except 
ourselves."    Then  his  wife,  his  better  half,  spoke  :  '*  I  'll 

promise  you  an  audience,  Mr. ,  and  a  place ;  so  go 

back  to  your  hotel,  and  sleep  in  peace.  And,  now  I  think 
of  it,  we  have  arrived  at  the  fifth  week  of  an  exceedingly 
interesting  debate,  and  you  can  help  us  in  it"  So  I  went 
back  content  to  the  dingiest  of  hotels,  and  thanked  God 
that  there  was  always  work  enough  to  do  for  those  who 
were  willing  to  do  it. 

The  heavens  smiled  upon  me  that  Sunday.  The  best 
hall  of  the  city  was  half  filled  morning  and  evening  with 
the  right  sort  of  people  ;  but  the  great  afiair  was  the  after- 
noon. A  free  Sunday  school  had  been  gathered,  irrespec- 
tive of  doctrine,  at  the  southern  part  of  the  settlement.  In 
the  course  of  instruction  the  teachers  split  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity ;  so,  after  teaching  their  pupils  what  they 
knew,  they  continued  their  own  meeting,  to  see  if  they 
could  not  know  a  little  more. 

I  found  them,  as  the  discussion  went  on,  in  a  very  chaotic 
state  ;  floundering,  I  should  say,  in  deeper  mud  than  any 
prairie  roads.  The  parties  alternated,  for  ten  minutes  each, 
in  very  Christian  and  courteous  style.  But,  while  there 
was  on  the  Trinitarian  side  some  educated,  professional 
talent,  oxtbl  side  was  maintained  in  singular  ignorance  of 
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the  science  of  hermeneutics,  and,  as  I  thought,  of  all  our 
strong  points.  I  kept  still  and  bit  my  lips,  while  one  party 
proved,  and  the  other  disproved,  that  Christ  was  in  the  burn- 
ing bush  which  spake  to  Moses,  —  was  here  in  some  obscure 
prophecy,  and  there  in  some  two-sided  phrase.  Meanwhile, 
I  watched  the  more  ingenious  Trinitarians,  and  saw  their 
exultation,  and  heard  them  ^^  count  their  chickens,'^  and 
noted  thankfully  that  the  sun  was  going  down,  and  that  the 
time  of  reckoning  had  come.  As  a  stranger,  I  claimed  ten 
minutes  of  the  floor.  Not  six  people  knew  on  which  side  I 
was.  My  friend  Blackmarr  had  the  chair.  Everything 
was  propitious.  My  first  shot  must  be  at  their  spread  sails. 
I  took  their  triumphant  proof-texts  in  order,  beginning  with 
the  '^  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image ''  of  Grenesis,  and 
ending  with  the  '^  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega"  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. I  had  not  written  one  of  these  passages  down  ;  they 
seemed  scarred  upon  my  skin  anew,  as  I  saw  them  telling 
like  well-aimed  '^  broadsides "  upon  the  awed  audience. 
In  ten  minutes  I  had  given  our  explanation  of  them  all ; 
and,  dropping  in  a  few  of  our  strongest  Scriptures  at  the 
close,  sat  down  just  as  the  hammer  fell,  not  having  wasted 
a  second,  omitted  a  passage  which  had  been  strongly 
proved  against  us,  nor  entangled  myself  in  any  of  the 
cloudy  defences  which  our  friends  had  been  casting  up  of 
dreamy  dust. 

A  Dr.  Somebody  rose  on  the  other  side,  stated  that  the 
discussion  had  taken  a  new  phase,  that  he  felt  hardly  pre- 
pared then  to  go  on  with  it,  and  wished  to  ask  me  a  ques- 
tion or  two,  (in  which  I  surprised  him  by  giving  the  chapter 
and  verse  for  the  passages  which  he  was  fumbling  after,  as 
well  as  by  the  quickness  of  my  replies,)  and  closed  with  a 
desire  that  I  would  speak  a  second  time.  This  was  all  I 
wanted,  and  worth  the  whole  two  hours  to  me.  The  ground 
41* 
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was  perfectly  clear  of  rubbish ;  it  was  now  time  to  build. 
I  was  never  to  have  such  opportunity  agam.  Praying  most 
earnestly  for  help,  and  giving  the  whole  audience  time  to 
request  me  to  close  the  discussion,  I  began  with  laying 
down  the  Divine  Unity  as  the  great  revelation  to  mankind 
by  Moses ;  and,  closing  with  that  chapter  in  the  '*  Revela- 
tion "  where  Christ  is  standing  before  the  throne,  receiving 
the  book  from  Grod  upon  the  throne,  and  those  passages  in 
Paul  where  Jesus  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
I  implored  them  not  to  take  these  greatest  truths  on  trust, 
but  to  know  for  themselves,  by  prayer,  study,  and  com* 
par»on  of  Scripture  with  Scripture,  in  whom  they  believed 
and  to  whom  they  prayed. 

Then  the  assembly  dispersed,  as  it  was  twilight;  and 
the  next  day  my  face  was  turned  towards  Boston,  where, 
shortly  after,  I  received  a  well-signed  petition  for  help  in 
sustaining  Unitarian  services,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
tributing something  m3rself  for  erecting  a  temple  to  Liberal 
Christianity,  which  our  Secretary  ought  to  go  out  and 
recover  from  its  temporary  misfortune. 

I  do  not  recall  this  as  anything  of  an  achievement 
Clerical  readers  will  not  think  the  task  of  breaking  down 
pasteboard  walls  of  any  account.  I  only  rehearse  it  as  an 
invitation  to  others  to  seek  such  occasions  and  make  the 
most  of  them,  and  not  confine  themselves  to  the  old  mill- 
track,  nor  to  the  drowsy  comers,  where,  like  myself,  they 
may  have  strangely  enough  dropped  down. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  ELEMENT  IN  MODERN  FICTION. 

A  GREAT  Stride  has  been  taken  lately  in  the  religious 
tendency  of  novels.  When  we  compare  those  of  the  last 
half-century  with  those  which  now  issue  from  the  press,  it 
seems  almost  as  if  one  could  trace  each  upward  step. 
•  Miss  Edgeworth  stands  between  the  old  and  new.  Hers 
are  not  religious  novels,  but  highly  moral.  One  enjoys 
them,  and  learns  good  lessons  from  them;  but  there  is 
nothing  which  excites  or  inspires  to  nobler  aims.  Her 
heroes  and  heroines  are  outwardly  perfect,  and,  measured 
by  the  world's  standard,  superior  beings;  but  the  read- 
er would  not  imitate  them ;  he  feels  himself  capable  of  far 
more,  not  perhaps  than  what  they  attain,  but  than  what  they 
appear  to  feel.  We  should  never  call  them  noble;  not 
even  the  greatest  among  them.  The  dear  old  lady  has, 
however,  gray-headed  champigns,  whose  gratitude*for  many 
an  hour  of  pleasure  will  prompt  them  to  stand  forth  val- 
iantly in  her  defence,  if  we  were  so  forgetful  of  the  enjoy- 
ment she  has  afforded  us  as  to  find  fault  with  her.  But  she 
is  perfect  in  her  sphere. 

Such  books,  however,  as  those  which  are  now  most  pop- 
ular amongst  us  bear  a  different  stamp.  It  proves  a  new 
era  in  religious  progress  that  such  can  be  written,  and,  still 
better,  that  there  is  such  a  demand  for  them.  We  find 
them  in  houses  where  a  few  years  ago  a  book  was  almost  an 
unheard-of  luxury  ;  and  they  are  enjoyed  and  appreciated, 
too,  by  those  whom  one  would  hardly  suspect  of  such  a 
taste.     How  great  an  influence  they  must  exert ! 

Dickens,  we  think,  is  our  oldest  friend  in  Ae  department 
of  authorship  to  which  we  refer.  How  deeply  we  enjoy 
the  variety  he  gives  us  in  every  story,  the  warm  heart  he 
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Bbows  US,  and  the  iDnumemble  friends  and  acquaintances 
he  pictures  to  us,  a  little  overdrawn  oftentimes,  but  all  the 
more  easily  recognized. 

Kingsley  is  by  far  the  most  suggestive  writer  in  this  same 
department  How  much  food  for  thought  he  gives  us  in 
those  soliloquies  in  Hypatia !  How  the  pictures  he  draws 
stand  out  in  the  brightest  of  colors ! 

The  '^  Heir  of  Bedclyffe  "  is  the  book,  more  than  all 
others,  that  finds  the  invisible  gateway  to  the  heart,  and 
creeps  closer  to  us  than  we  care  to  acknowledge.  It  stands 
as  a  type  of  what  novels  should  be,  with  its  high  moral 
tone,  its  closeness  to  nature,  and  its  living  pictures  of  life 
and  character.  The  interest  never  flags  throughout  the 
vrhole,  and  the  most  superficial  reader  cannot  escape  its 
lessons ;  for  a  thread  of  the  highest  religious  principle  runs 
through  the  whole  fabric,  and  brightens  every  part  as  it 
meets  the  eye,  —  the  true  religion  which  is  not  forced  upon 
the  world*,  but  lies  hidden,  perfecting  the  character  tOl  trial 
and  affliction  call  for  its  services,  and  then  it  starts  up,  like 
a  faithful  soldier,  ready  armed,  to  fight  in  its  master^s  cause, 
or  like  a  gentle,  loving  wife,  faithful  and  watchful,  and 
always  ready  to  soothe  and  comfort,  and  to  soften  every 
blow. 

This  is  the  kind  of  religion  wanted  for  every  book  which 
finds  its  way  to  so  many  homes  as  a  popular  novel.  Some- 
thing that  is  practical,  something  that  can  be  taken  directly 
from  the  story,  to  be  laid  up  among  the  treasures  of  the 
heart  for  a  time  of  need.  Not  an  indefinite,  vague  idea 
that  good  women  always  come  to  their  reward  (i.  e.  a  hus- 
band), and  that  undeserving  ones  either  find  bad  husbands 
or  none  at  all,  —  the  greatest  punishment  that  can  be  in- 
flicted. It  is  not  always  so  in  real  life.  We  know  many  a 
dear  old  maid  who  here  on  earth  lives  a  great  deal  more  in 
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the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  hundreds  of  married  women  \ 
and  sometimes  evil  deeds  never  find  their  punishment  in 
this  world)  except  the  punishment  of  an  uneasy  conscience, 
while  great  sacrifices  are  often  never  known,  and  only  bear 
fruit  upon  the  character.  Give  us  a  book  where  even  good 
people  have  trials  and  struggles  and  sufierings,  and  are 
not  finally  richly  rewarded,  but  where  those  trials  develop 
and  mature  the  soul,  and  thus  bring  their  own  compensation 
with  them.  This  seems  to  be  the  way  Grod  works  in  the 
world,  and  shows  his  great  love  for  his  children. 

Such  a  book  is  "  Experience  of  Life."  We  care  less 
for  the  story  than  for  the  instruction  we  gather  from  Aunt 
Sarah.  This  is  one  of  those  rare  books  where  neither  of 
the  two  principal  characters  was  married  or  was  beauti* 
ful ;  yet  we  find  them  just  as  interesting  as  any  young  rose- 
bud of  a  heroin^.  It  is  a  book  that  will  have  its  marked 
passages,  to  be  read  a  page  or  two  at  random,  and  never 
closed  without  an  addition  to  the  hearths  riches. 

Miss  Sewall  goes  a  step  deeper  than  most  writers  in  her 
moral  teachings.  Her  heroines  not  only  plan  and  do  good, 
but  learn  to  give  up  those  plans  cheerfully,  and  see  them 
executed  by  others  when  circumstances  demand  the  sacri* 
fice.  That  is  a  lesson  hardly  learned,  even  in  every-day 
life  ;  for  only  deeds  come  before  the  world,  but  the  sacrifice 
of  intentions,  and  the  struggle  it  costs,  the  world  does  not 
see,  and  sometimes  not  one^s  dearest  friends.  Such  teach- 
ings, therefore,  are  welcome  strangers, — no,  dear  old 
friends,  whom  we  are  very  glad  to  meet  out  of  their  accus- 
tomed retirement. 

It  has  been  said  that  Miss  Yonge  was  evidently  an  ad- 
mirer of  Miss  Sewall.  Perhaps  so.  But  we  do  not  find 
the  proof,  and  indeed,  much  as  we  admire  all  of  Miss  Sew* 
airs  writings,  we  are  rather  jealous  of  the  imputation ;  for, 
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if  Ae  diew  her  inspimdon  from  her,  the  pupil  has,  in  many 
respects,  far  surpassed  the  teacher.  The  moral  and  relig* 
ious  tone  in  hoth  are  of  the  same  high  stamp ;  hut  in  the 
painting  of  characters,  while  those  of  the  cme  are  dim  and 
undefined,  most  of  the  other  live  and  hreathe. 

Among  so  many  books  as  there  are  now,  one  hardly 
knows  what  to  choose.  It  is  worse  to  read  too  many  than 
too  few,  and  where  every  day  a  new  one  tempts,  it  is 
almost  as  difficult  to  resist  the  numbers  as  to  find  time 
for  all. 

The  public  voice — not  through  the  press,  but  byword  of 
mouth — isui  excellent  adviser.  What  is  recommended 
continually  we  may  be  pretty  sure  to  find,  in  some  meas- 
ure, worth  reading.  Among  the  thousands  who  read 
^^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,''  because  so  many  praised  it,  was 
there  one  who  did  not  add  his  voice  to  thi  multitude,  and 
say  to  the  next  benighted  friend  he  met,  ^^  Read  it "  ? 

We  have  spoken,  of  course,  of  the  better  class  of  novels. 
They  have  enemies,  as  every  positive  for  good  must  have 
its  negative  for  evil ;  but  we  know  little  about  them,  except 
the  general  color  of  their  covers  as  they  lie  in  the  shop-win- 
dow. We  will  not  do  human  nature  the  injustice  to  suppose, 
that,  while  books  of  the  better  class  are  so  easily  obtained, 
the  majority  prefer  the  mental  food  which  inflames  their 
worst  passions,  and  leaves  them  disgusted  with  the  duties 
which  every  one  must  meet  in  life.  Every  good  book  that 
can  interest  one  reader  does  something,  however  little  it 
may  be,  to  crush  one  of  the  opposite  class.  It  enlarges, 
though  imperceptibly,  the  love  of  the  good  and  the  beauti- 
ful, and  leaves  less  room  in  the  heart  for  a  corrupt  taste. 
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UNITARIANISM. 


Fob  fifty  yeaw  this  has  been  an  object  of  dread  to  thou- 
sands in  New  England.  Pious  parents  have  looked  upon  it 
as  the  greatest  moral  peril  which  their  children  would  en- 
counter. Sunday  after  Sunday  from  innumerable  churches, 
and  mght  after  night  from  countless  family  altars,  has  gone 
up  the  prayer  that  this  evil  might  be  abated.  In  how  many 
religious  circles  have  its  principles,  tendencies,  and  pros- 
pects been  anxiously  discussed,  and  counsel  been  given  and 
taken  as  to  the  best  method  in  which  this  distemper  is  to  be 
treated,  and  the  most  hopeful  remedies  to  be  used !  What 
sums  of  money  have  been  contributed  to  support  champions 
of  the  truth,  to  establish  lectures  and  meetings  where  error 
might  be  resisted,  to  erect  churches  as  dikes  to  stay  the 
incoming  flood !  How  many  newspapers  and  reviews  have 
set  themselves  with  all  due  formality  to  cast  the  horoscope 
of  this  dire  phenomenon,  at  one  time  announcing  with  pro- 
found lamentation  its  growing  ascendency,  at  another  joy- 
fully predicting  its  sure  decline ! 

Out  of  New  England  the  case  is  worse  still ;  though,  to 
tell  the  truth,  we  have  always  suspected  that  the  horror  of 
Unitarianism,  elsewhere  expressed,  was  somewhat  exagger- 
ated and  feigned,  as  a  foil  to  New-England  boasting.  If 
in  the  South  or  the  West  a  son  of  the  Puritans  says  a  word 
in  favor  of  his  native  land,  the  fact  of  this  awful  defection  is 
sure  to  be  adduced.  What  a  noble  system  of  public  in- 
struction !  "  Yes,  but  see  the  godless  infidelity  it  has  led 
to."  Mark  her  enterprise  and  industry !  "And  that  is  all ; 
mere  morals,  the  form  of  godliness  without  the  power 
thereof."  See  her  beautiful  villages,  with  spires  pointing 
to  heaven.     "  And  half  of  her  churches  denying  the  Lord 
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that  bought  them.**  She  furnishes  nearly  all  the  writers 
and  books  of  the  country.  *^  And  what  streams  of  p<Hson- 
ous  heresy  are  filtered  through  these  channels.^'  What 
sums  of  money  she  gives  every  year  for  philanthropic  pur- 
poses I  ^^  Though  they  were  ten  times  as  large,  they  would 
be  no  equivalent  for  her  dreadful,  God-defying  Unitanaa- 
ism. 

What  is  this  Unitananism  which  is  so  much  abhorred  at 
home  and  abroad  ?  Much,  doubtless,  goes  under  that  name 
with  which  we  have  no  sympathy  whatever.  It  is  no  strange 
thing  for  a  name  to  be  assumed  as  a  cover  for  opinions 
which  would  meet  with  little  favor  under  their  own  proper 
title.  So  it  was  in  the  beginning.  The  sceptical,  the  radi- 
cal, the  revolutionary,  flocked  to  hear  the  first  Christian 
teacher.  ^^  The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffered  violence,  and 
the  violent  took  it  by  force."  Time  soon  proved  who  em- 
braced it  because  it  was  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power 
of  God  to  salvation,  and  who  pressed  into  it  as  a  cover  fox 
their  own  wild  opinions  and  selfish  ends. 

Time  is  doing  the  same  thing  with  us.  A  winnowing 
process  has  been  going  on  for  nearly  two  generations.  The 
result  will  by  and  by  be  seen  by  all,  if  it  be  not  now  most 
obvious.  The  world  around  will  understand  who  they  are 
who  hold  Unitarian  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  revelation 
from  the  Father  of  lights,  and  who  as  a  product  of  their 
own  philosophy ;  who  they  are  who  accept  Jesus  Christ  as 
a  divine  messenger  from  heaven,  and  who  as  simply  a  wise 
and  good  man ;  who  they  are  who  believe  the  Bible  to  be 
the  inspired  word  of  God,  and  who  regard  it  as  only  a  mere 
human  production ;  who  they  are  who  look  to  the  cross  of 
Christ  as  one  of  God's  chosen  means  for  man's  redemption, 
and  who  see  there  only  a  martyr's  constancy  and  trust; 
who  they  are  who  maintain  the  necessity  of  conversion  to  a 
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spiritual  life,  and  who  believe  that  the  good  morals  of  a  fair 
aad  upright  walk  are  sufficient. 

When  these  points  have  come  to  be  clearly  understood, 
what  will  Unitarianism  be  seen  to  be  ?  It  will  be  seeoi  to 
be  the  faith  of  the  Universal  Church,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Apostles'  Greed,  the  religion  held  by  Christians  of  all  names 
who  are  aside  from  sectarian  influences,  the  substance  ac- 
cepted by  all  sects  without  the  additions  made  thereto  by 
each.  Perhaps  we  can  give  no  better  definition  of  Unita- 
rian Christianity  than  to  say,  that  it  is  the  Christianity  com- 
mon to  believers  of  every  name,  when  divested  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  all  parties  and  sects. 

If  It  seem  incredible  that  so  simple  and  divine  a  system 
as  this  should  be  the  terrible  bugbear  against  which  thou- 
sands have  labored,  exhorted,  and  prayed,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  these  persons  have  been  frightened  by  their  own 
misconceptions.  To  some  image  dressed  up  by  their  fan- 
cies and  fears,  to  which  they  impute  certain  gross  errors  of 
belief,  and  a  doubting,  denying,  rationalizing,  and  self-right- 
eous spirit,  they  apply  the  name  "  Unitarian,"  and  then  they 
cedl  upon  God  to  destroy  it  and  upon  man  to  hate  it.  We 
do  not  join  in  such  prayers,  first,  because  we  do  not  like  to 
encour&ge  men  to  hate  anything,  and  secondly,  because  we 
do  not  feel  like  invoking  so  freely  the  name  of  God  against 
the  conjurations  of  one's  own  brain.  As  to  their  image  of 
Unitarianism,  we  should  not  probably  like  it  any  better  than 
they  do.  As  we  have  said,  much  goes  under  this  cognomen 
which  we  utterly  reject.  But  the  name  does  not  bring  up 
to  our  minds  any  thoughts  of  these  outside  misconceptions. 
With  us  the  name  stands  for  all  the  central  truths  and  the 
common  substance  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  em- 
braces all  that  is  sound  and  vital  in  any  church,  and  in  any 
party,  and  in  any  believer,  in  Christendom.    It  brings  us  to 
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that  common  fountain  of  truth  at  which  P^nelon  and  Cheve- 
rus,  Doddridge  and  Watts,  Penn,  Wesley,  Channiog,  all 
drank  of  the  waters  of  life  and  were  satisfied. 

This  view  of  Unitarianism  as  the  faith  of  the  Universal 
Church,  wlfen  separated  from  the  peculiarities  of  sects,  in- 
volves  two  fkcts  as  two  distinct  stages  through  whwh  it 
must  pass. 

First,  the  fact  of  universal  antagonism.  Every  denomi- 
nation will  be  against  Unitarianism,  because  Unitarianism 
is  against  the  (Peculiarities  of  all  denominations.  And  it  is 
to  its  peculiarities  that  each  sect  will  at  first  be  most  strongly 
attached,  its  lifeblood  will  most  circulate  in  that  part  of  its 
system,  its  nerves  will  there  be  most  sensitive,  till  a  longer 
and  deeper  experience  has  driven  it  back  to  the  grandeur 
and  greatness  of  those  central  truths  which  are  the  c<mi* 
mon  inheritance  of  believers.  This  stage  will  come  by  and 
by.     And  then  we  shall  have. 

Secondly,  the  fact  of  universal  fraternization.  For  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  Unitarianism  presents  more  points  of 
sympathy  to  all  denominations  than  any  other  one  denomi- 
nation whatever.  Just  as  fast  as  the  idiosyncrasies  and  as- 
perities of  all  denominations  are  worn  away,  just  so  fast 
will  they  come  to  that  tone  of  mind  and  cast  of  spirft  which 
we  denote  by  the  word  Unitarian.  And  though  doubtless 
we  have  many  misconceptions  to  correct,  and  errors  to  lay 
aside,  and  sins  to  repent  of,  yet  we  believe  that  Unitarian- 
ism, Christian,  Evangelical  Unitarianism,  is  the  high  and 
broad  table-land  on  which  all  Christians  will  stand  when 
they  come  to  have  ^^  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one 
God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all, 
and  in  us  all.^^ 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

March  12,  1855.  All  the  members  of  the  Board  were 
present,  with  the  exception  of  Bev.  Mr.  Lincoln. 

The  subject  which  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  the 
Committee  at  this  meeting  was  the  establishment  of  a  mis* 
siott  in  Kanzas.  The  vast  importance  of  sending  out  an 
earnest  and  actire  man  to  that  new  Territory  had,  months 
ago,  presented  itself  in  a  strong  light,  and  a  correspondence 
had  been  opened,  through  the  Secretary,  with  several  persons 
with  zeferaace  to  undertaking  this  work.  The  Secretary 
stated  that  he  had  obtained  information  which  led  him  to 
suppose  that  Bev.  Mr.  Nute  of  Chicopee  would  accept  an 
appointment  as  our  missionary  in  that  field.  There  was 
much  feeling  on  this  subject  in  the  towns  on  the  Connecti- 
cut Kiver,  and  several  of  Mr.  Nute^s  parishioners  were  soon 
to  remove  to  Kanzas.  They  were  solicitous  that  he  should 
accompany  them.  Mr.  Nute  was  well  known  to  every 
member  of  the  Board.  It  was  felt  that  no  armngement 
coaid  be  more  satisfactory  and  full  of  hope.  The  subject 
was  finally  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Missions,  with  full 
power,  and  with  a  recommendation  to  engage  Rev.  Mr. 
Nute  as  a  missionary. 

«Tbe  Secretary  stated  that  a  beautiful  crystallotype  por« 
tmit  of  the  late  William  Ellery  Channing,  D.  D.  had  been 
presented  to  the  Association  by  the  artist,  Mr.  J.  A.  Whipple 
^  Boston.  A  vote  was  passed  directing  the  Secretary  to 
return  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  Mr.  Whipple  for  this 
highly  acceptable  gift,  and  to  have  it  framed  and  placed  in 
our  rooms. 

Copies  of  "The  Altar  at  Home,"  just  published,  were 
placed  upon  the  table,  and  it  was  voted  that  the  price  of 
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the  book  be  sixty  cents  at  retail,  with  a  deduction  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent  at  wholesale. 

April  9,  1855.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  this 
day  all  the  members  were  present  except  Rev.  Mr.  Alger. 

Numerous  letters  were  read  by  the  Secretary,  giving  an 
account  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  our  cause  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  Societies  in  Peoria  and 
Alton,  Illinois,  made  strong  appeals  fof  aid.  In  the  former 
place  a  society  has  lately  been  gathered,  to  which  Mr. 
McFarland  ministers.  It  has  been  commenced  under  most 
promising  auspices,  in  a  town  already  numbering  fifleen 
^ousand  inhabitants,  and  still  rapidly  increasing.  It  was 
voted  to  appropriate  one  hundred  dollars  towards  sustaining 
preaching  in  that  place.  The  Society  in  Alton  is  making 
every  exertion  to  complete  its  church.  Under  the  lead  of 
its  active  and  devoted  pastor,  it  sees  a  future  full  of  promise, 
if  it  can  safely  pass  the  trials  which  press  most  heavily  just 
at  this  time.  The  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  was  appro- 
priated for  its  assistance. 

The  Committee  on  Missions  reported  to  the  Board  that 
they  had  made  a  contract  with  Rev.  Mr.  Nute  to  go  to 
Eanzas  as  a  missionary.  The  terms  and  conditions  were 
stated,  and  were  approved  by  the  Board.  The  Secretary 
reported  that  he  had  attended  the  installation  of  Mr.  Nute 
as  a  missionary,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  instant,  in  the 
Unitarian  church  in  Chicopee.  It  was  an  occasion  of  deep 
interest,  and  Mr.  Nute  would  soon  leave  Boston  for  the 
scene  of  his  labors.  The  instructions  to  be  given  to  him  to 
guide  his  course  in  his  new  and  laborious  service  were 
fully  considered. 

April  23,  1855.    At  the  meeting  held  this  day  all  the 
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members  of  the  Committee  were  present,  exoepit  Meaers.' 
Alger  and  Briggs. 

Some  manuscripts  offered  for  publication  were  referred 
to  the  Publishing  Committee.  A  plan  was  presented  for 
estaUishing  '^  District  Agents  ^'  of  the  Association,  with  a 
view  of  remedying  the  great  irregularity  in  the  .contri" 
bations  in  behalf  of  our  cause,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  an  annual  presentation  of  our  objects  to  every 
Society  in  the  denomination.  The  plan  led  to  a  long  eon* 
sideration  of  the  subject  to  which  it  referred.  On  recurring 
to  the  records  of  past  years,  it  appeared  that  only  one  third 
of  the  parishes  in  our  denomination  contribute  to  sustain 
the  Association.  It  was  believed  that  this  resulted  less 
from  any  unfriendliness  to  the  objects  we  have  in  view, 
than  from  a  lack  of  method  and  system.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  to  be  of  great  importance  to  adopt  some  plan 
which  would  remedy  this  defect.  Various  suggestions 
were  offered,  but  the  plan  of  District  Agents  commended 
itself  so  much,  that  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  mature 
it  still  further,  and  present  it  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Committee. 

The  Secretary  was  also  requested  to  be  ready  to  offer  at 
that  meeting  his  Annual  Beport 

May  14,  1855.  All  the  members  were  present  except 
Rev.  Mr.  Alger. 

In  relation  to  the  subject  of  establishing  District  Agents, 
the  following  resolptions  were  reported,  and,  after  discussion 
and  amendments,  were  unanimously  adopted. 

"  1.  Resolvedy  That  to  provide  for  the  presentation  of 
the  claims  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  annually 
to  every  Society  in  our  denomination,  and  for  the  collection 
42  • 
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of  aonual  oontritMitioiis  in  aid  of  its  ofagects,  the  Unitaiiaa 
Societies  in  this  country  be  divided  into  Districts. 

**  2.  Rem>hed^  That  those  Districts  for  the  present  be  as 
follows :  — 

Dittrict  No,  L  Includes  all  the  Unitarian  Societies  in 
Boston. 

District  No,  2.  Includes  the  Societies  in  Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport,  East  Cambridge,  West  Cambridge,  Brighton, 
Biookline,  Charlestown,  Medford,  Somerville. 

Diitrict  No,  3.  Includes  the  Societies  in  Concord,  Car- 
lisle, Lowell,  Billerica,  Westford,  Chelmsford,  Tyngs- 
borough,  Lincoln,  Lexington,  Bedford,  Wobum,  Andover, 
Lawrence. 

District  No.  4.  Includes  the  Societies  in  Watertown, 
Waltham,  Weston,  Wayland,  Sudbury,  Natick,  Needham, 
Sberbom,  Newton,  Stow,  Marlborough,  Framingfaam. 

District  No.  5.  Includes  the  Societies  in  Eoxbury ,  West 
Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Milton,  Quincy,  Hingham,  Cohasset, 
Scituate,  South  Scituate* 

District  No,  6.  Includes  the  Societies  in  Dedham,  Can- 
ton, Medfield,  Walpole,  Easton,  Mansfield,  Dover,  Mendon, 
Uxbridge,  Upton. 

District  No,  7.  Includes  the  Societies  in  Taunton,  Nor- 
ton, Bridgewater,  East  Bridgewater,  West  Bridgewater, 
Fall  River,  Providence,  Newport,  New  Bedford,  Fairhaven, 
Nantucket. 

District  No,  8.  Includes  the  Societies  in  Plymouth, 
Kingston,  Duxbury,  Pembroke,  Brewster,  Sandwich,  Barn- 
stable. 

District  No.  9.  Includes  the  Societies  in  Worcester, 
Northborough,  Westborough,  GraAon,  Sterling,  Lancaster, 
Clinton,  Leominster,  Fitchbutg,  Leicester. 

District  No,  10.    Includes  the  Societies  in  Groton,  Pep- 
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perell,  Shirley,  Ashby,  Harvard,  Lunenburg,  Townsend, 
Littleton. 

District  No.  IL  Includes  the  Societies  in  Salem,  Mar- 
blehead,  Beverly,  Lynn,  Danvers,  Gloucester,  Newbury- 
port,  Chelsea. 

District  No.  12.  Includes  the  Societies  in  Templeton, 
Petersham,  Barre,  Hubbardston,  Greenfield,  Deerfield,  Fitz- 
wiiliam,  Montague,  Athol,  Brattleborough,  Windsor,  North* 
field.  New  Salem. 

District  No.  13.  Includes  the  Societies  in  Springfield, 
Northampton,  Chicopee,  Brookfield,  Ware,  Holyoke,  Hart- 
ford, Bridgeport. 

District  No.  14.  Includes  the  Societies  in  Concord, 
N.  H.,  Peterborough,  Dublin,  Charlestown,  Walpole,  Keene, 
Manchester,  Nashua,  Wilton. 

District  No.  15.  Includes  the  Societie.s  in  Portland, 
Portsmouth,  Dover,  Exeter,  Bath,  Brunswick,  Hallowell, 
Augusta,  Saco,  Kennebunk,  Standish. 

District  No.  16.  Includes  the  Societies  in  Bangor,  Bel- 
fast, Thomaston,  Perry,  Eastport,  Calais. 

District  No.  17.  Includes  the  Societies  in  New  York 
city,  Staten  Island,  Brooklyn,  Williamsburg,  Jersey  City. 

District  No.  18.  Includes  the  Societies  in  Albany,  Troy, 
Trenton,  Vernon,  Union  Springs,  Syracuse,  Rochester, 
Buffalo. 

District  No.  19.  Includes  the  Societies  in  Chicago,  De- 
troit, Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Meadville,  Austin- 
burg,  Rockford,  Geneva,  Marietta,  Wheeling. 

District  No.  20.  Includes  the  Societies  in  St.  Louis, 
Louisville,  Alton,  Quincy,  Peoria,  Dizon. 

**  3.  Resolved^  That  there  be  annually  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  an  Agent  for  each  of  the  above  Dis- 
tricts, —  a  clergyman  who  shall  be  expected  to  preach 
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one*  e^ry  year  to  all  SooietieB  in  his  District  oa  fbe  plans 
and  wants  of  the  Association,  if  his  services  for  this  piu- 
poee  may  be  aoceptedt  and  if,  in  his  judgment,  it  may  be 
expedient  to  bestow  them ;  it  b«ng  understood  that  he  will 
do  this  in  the  course  of  his  usual  exchanges,  and  that  he 
will  take  up  a  collection  in  aid  of  the  Association ;  and  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Association  shall  act  as  Agent  in 
one  or  more  of  these  Districts,  as  may  be  determined  bj 
the  Committee. 

^  4.  Re9ohed^  That  it  will  be  expected  of  the  District 
Agents  that  they  will  make  a  written  report  to  the  Secie« 
tary  by  the  first  of  May  in  each  year :  and  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  them  informed  of  the  measures  and  needs  of 
the  Association,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  mutual  confer- 
ence and  encouragement,  there  shall  be  two  meetings  eteiy 
year  of  the  District  Agents  with  the  Executive  Committee, 
at  such  time  and  place  as  the  latter  may  appoint. 

"  5.  Resohed^  That  as  there  are  other  Unitarian  So- 
cieties  in  this  coontiy  beside  those  embraced  in  the  fore- 
going Districts,  but  which,  from  their  position,  cannot 
conveniently  be  arranged  in  any  District, — such  as  the 
Societies  in  Burlington,  Vt,  Lancaster,  N.  H,,  Montreal, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Charleston,  Savannah, 
New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco,  —  we  hereby  invite  them 
to  co-operate  fraternally  with  us  in  an  annual  contribution 
in  behalf  of  the  Association.'* 

After  the  adoption  of  the  above  Resolutions,  it  was  voted 
that  the  appointment  of  District  Agents  be  made  by  the 
new  Executive  Committee  at  its  first  meeting  after  the 
approaching  Anniversary. 

Copies  of  the  Select  Volume  from  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Channing  were  laid  upon  the  table,  and  it  was  foted  that 
the  price  be  sixty  cents  retail,  with  twenty-five  per  cent  off 
at  wholesale. 
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The  Secretary  then  read  his  Annual  Report,  which,  after 
some  amendments,  was  adopted  as  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  to  be  presented  at  the  Annual 
Meeting. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

From  Rev.  James  Tanner  we  have  had  several  letters. 
The  first  he  wrote  after  his  leaving  Boston  was  from  New 
York  city,  in  which  he  says :  — 

"  I  met  here  a  large  delegation  of  Chippewa  chiefs  and  war- 
chiefs,  on  their  way  home  from  Washington  to  the  head-waters  of 
the  Mississippi.  O  what  a  meeting  that  was !  They  have  made 
the  desired  treaty  with  the  United  States  government,  and  my 
countrymen  are  saved !  Stand  by  me,  and  we  shall  yet  have  that 
whole  nation.  The  Indian  Agent  highly  approves  of  my  plans, 
and  hopes  that  yonr  Associatiou  will  go  on  in  the  course  begun." 

A  few  days  later  he  writes  :  — 

**  There  is  much  talk  on  my  account.  Some  say,  We  separate 
from  Mr.  Tanner  on  account  of  his  Unitarianism.  Others  say. 
No,  we  will  stand  by  hiip.  Two  rererend  gentlemen  asked  me 
to-day  if  I  had  changed  my  views.  I  said,  No.  They  said  the 
Unitarian  paper  described  me  as  differing  from  the  Baptists.  I 
replied,  Brothers,  you  know  I  always  differed  from  you.  I  differed 
at  the  time  you  ordained  me.  Where  I  stood  then  I  stand 
now.  I  believe  in  the  existence  of  one  God,  not  in  two  or  three. 
1  believe  in  the  Son  of  God,  but  do  not  believe  that  the  Son  of 
God  is  God  himself.  I  leave  here  to-morrow  for  home.  Pray  for 
me.  I  am  a  poor  creature  knocked  about  here  and  there.  Re- 
member me  to  my  many  friends  with  you." 

Some  time  later  we  had  another  letter  from  Cincinnati,  in 


which  he  speaks  in  grateful  terms  of  the  kindnesses  he  had 
ozperieneed  thereii  and  ia  all  places  through  which  he  had 
passed.  Word  has  also  reached  us  of  his  arrival  in  St. 
Louis  and  St  Paul,  in  both  of  which  plabes  he  awakened 
much  interest  We  hope  to  be  able  in  our  next  Journal  to 
present  full  accounts  of  his  labors  in  his  mission. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  receive  a  brief  letter  from 
Rev.  Mr.  Nute,  which,  though  it  gives  but  little  information, 
reveals  the  spirit  with  which  he  improves  every  opportunity 
of  influence.    We  accordingly  print  it  entire. 

<«  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
Monday  Morning,  Maj  28, 18^. 
<'  Rsv.  Dr.  Miles  :  — 

"  My  dear  Friend,  —  The  mail  whidi  leaves  this  place  bat  once 
a  week  is  jost  closing,  and  I  have  time  to  write  only  a  few  lines. 

"  I  reached  here  a  week  ago  last  evening,  by  the  firsi  trip  made 
by  a  steamboat  np  the  Kansas.  I  stopped  only  to  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  I  went  on  to  reconnoitre  as  far  as  Fon  Riley,  to  decide 
upon  the  best  place  for  me  to  locate.  The  boat  got  agronnd  sev- 
eral times,  so  that  we  were  five  days  getting  np  to  within  six  miles 
of  Topeka,  which  is  but  twenty-five  miles  west  from  here  by  the 
California  road.  I  was  detained  on  the  boat  by  the  sickness  of  a 
passenger  who  had  committed  himself  into  my  care  .to  stand  by 
him  to  the  last,  attend  to  his  burial,  take  charge  of  his  effects,  and 
communicate  the  intelligence  of  his  death  to  his  family  if  he  shoald 
be  taken  away.  He  died  on  Friday  morn,  in  cheerful  trust,  a  ra- 
tional Christian  of  the  Unitarian  stamp,  though  reared  a  Methodist. 
One  of  his  last  and  most  earnest  charges  to  me  was  for  his  chil- 
dren, that  they  should  be  educated  free  from  all  sectarian  bias,  to 
draw  their  religioa  directly  as  possible  from  the  very  words  of  Je- 
sus. His  heart  overflowed  with  gratitude  for  the  new  light  which 
had  broken  upon  his  mind.  This  was  Indeed  a  true-hearted  Chris- 
tian man.  His  disease  was  the  cholera,  and  very  distressing  until 
within  a  few  hoars  of  his  death..  I  stood  over  him  most  of  the 
time  for  twenty  hours,  and  feel  thankful  that  strength  was  granted 
me  so  to  do.    This  was  the  fourth  case  of  cholera  on  our  boats, 
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two  of  whidt  haTB  termkiated  in  death.  The  oiheis  are  bow  le* 
eorenagy  —  oae  of  them  stopping  now  in  the  next  cabin  to  that 
where  I  abide  for  a  day  or  two. 

'*  Many  oppoitonities  offered  themaelres  to  me  on  the  way  te 
exercise  the  o&cw  of  my  mission,  so  fitvorable,  that  I  beliere  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  fields  for  permanent  usefolness  would  be  that 
of  trarel  on  the  great  rivers  of  the  West. 

^*  I  preached  on  tliree  boats,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  whom  I  have  met  and  am  daily  expecting  to  meet  in  the 
Territory.  .  In  Griggsvilie,  111.,  I  preached  twice  to  congregations 
of  a  hundred  persons,  the  second  time  by  request,  to  state  the 
Unitarian  belief,-—  a  rare  opportunity,  as  notice  was  given  in  all  the 
three  churches  in  tovm  that  I  vms  to  speak  in  the  evenings  and  that  I 
was  a  missionary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 

^^Quite  a  number  came  forward  at  the  close,  and  expressed  their 
interest  and  assent.  Some  of  these  reminded  me  of  my  services 
in  that  place  five  years  ago.  It  will  not  be  long  before  there  may 
be  a  prosperous  society  of  our  fellowship  in  Griggsville. 

''  Last  evening  I  preached  under  circumstances  novel  and  pecu- 
liarly impressive.  All  the  rooms  suitable  for  public  service  were 
occupied,  which  was  but  one.  In  the  morning  I  attended,  but  not 
to  my  edification  ;  heard  an  old-fashioned,  gloomy  funeral  sermon, 
calculated  to  depress  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  therefore  most 
inappropriate  to  the  condition  and  state  of  feeling  in  which  most  of 
them  are  placed.  The  teacher's  topic  was  the  probability  of  sick- 
ness and  death,  the  certainty  that  many  of  us  would  be  sick  and 
die  in  the  course  of  a  few  months ;  his  conclusion  was,  that  we 
should  frequently  think  of  our  winding-sheets  and  coffins  and  the 
worms  that  would  soon  be  eating  us  in  the  grave,  and  should  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come.  I  have  found  no  one  who  liked  it,  and 
most  condemn  it  in  strong  terms,  among  whom  are  ministers  and 
church-members  of  several  denominations. 

'*  Several  expressed  to  me  a  desire  to  hear  a  discourse  that  should 
present  some  of  the  cheerful  aspects  of  our  religion  adapted  to  our 
condition.  I  made  an  appointment  to  meet  those  so  disposed  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  at  the 
hour  of  sunset.    More  than  a  hundred  (about  150)  responded  to  the 
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iiiTitation,  though  .the  notices  were  given  out  after  four  o^dock.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  that  I  have  ever  beheld  was  spread 
before  me  and  fixed  for  ever  in  my  mind.  From  the  top  of  the 
eminence  which  I  had  chosen,  an  extensive  view  is  presented  of 
the  town,  the  winding  rivers,  the  Kansas  to  the  north  and  west, 
and  the  Wakareusa  to  the  sooth,  and  a  panorama  of  indescribable 
beauty  for  more  than  twenty  miles  in  every  direction,  and  twice 
that  distance  in  several  points ;  —  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most 
fertile,  undulating  prairie,  dotted  with  the  tents  of  the  emigrants 
gleaming  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  with  hundreds  of  cattle 
grazing  in  groups  here  and  there,  —  the  long  white  wagons  drawn 
by  strings  of  mules  and  oxen,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  twenty, 
the  prairie-ship  of  the  Santa  F^  and  California  emigrant,  slowly 
crawling  over  the  great  sea  of  grass,  unmarked  except  by  the  dark 
brown  track  on  which  they  are  moving ;  —  to  the  north  and  west, 
and  beyond  the  Kanzas,  boundless  tracts  of  forest.  But  I  mast 
leave  all  this  for  what  more  particularly  belongs  to  the  occasion. 
Standing  on  the  topmost  height,  I  look  down  toward  the  village,  (I 
should  say  the  city,)  from  which  are  moving  the  people  who  are  to 
compose  my  first  congregation  in  Kanzas,  men  and  women  and  a 
few  children  scattered  all  the  way  along  the  road,  some  just  climb- 
ing the  hill.  I  think  of  the  hill-sides  of  Palestine,  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  and  hear  him  say,  as  he  did  when  waiting  for  the  people 
who  were  coming  out  from  Samaria,  *  lift  up  your  eyes  and  look 
on  the  fields,  for  they  are  white  already  to  the  harvest.' 

**  Soon  I  am  surrounded  by  a  number  about  the  size  of  that 
which  tarried  in  Jerusalem  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  by 
the  command  and  promise  of  their  ascended  Lord. 

*^  We  sing  a  hymn  about  the  Good  Shepherd  who  leads  hm 
fiock  by  the  fair  pastures  and  pleasant  watere.  I  read  the  opening 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  17th  of  Acts,  and  take  for 
my  text.  The  Unknown  God,  him  I  declare  unto  you,  &c. 

*'  Here  I  must  stop  for  the  mail.  The  rest  next  week,  or  sooner 
if  I  have  an  opportunity  by  private  hand. 

*'  Yours  as  ever, 

"  E.    NUTE." 
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Lmgari^s  History  of  England,    A  new  Edition,  in  thirteen  toI- 
umes.    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.     1655. 

The  publishers  have  rendered  an  important  service  towards  pro- 
moting a  taste  for  historical  investigation  by  giving  to  the  public 
this  excellent  library  edition  of  a  valuable  standard  work.  The 
merits  of  Idngard  are  so  well  known  that  they  need  not  here  be 
repeated.  No  one  can  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  course  of 
English  history  who  shuts  his  eye  from  the  view  taken  by  this 
learned,  and  generally  impartial,  Catholic  historian ;  and  although 
this  is  not  the  book  to  be  read  by  those  whose  time  confines  them 
to  one  historian  alone,  the  mental  discipline  arising  from  a  com- 
parison of  this  writer  with  others  will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
exercises  to  which  the  mind  can  be  subjected.  We  remember 
that,  more  years  ago  than  we  care  about  numbering,  we  were 
advised  by  a  wise  instructor  to  take  the  three  histories  of  Gold- 
smith, Hume,  and  Lingard,  and  read  the  paragraphs  in  each  which 
relate  to  the  same  events  or  men,  carefully  observing  the  differ- 
ence in  representation,  and  forming  our  own  opinion  as  to  the 
probable  truth.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  possible  way  of  read- 
ing history.  It  breaks  up  that  indolent  habit  of  quietly  accepting 
all  statements  as  true  into  which  we  so  easily  slide  as  we  follow 
the  polished  sentences  of  any  one  writer.  A  thorough  comparison 
and  independent  judgment,  carried  on  through  one  period  of  his- 
tory, will  give  an  insight  into  the  secret  springs  of  character,  and 
help  form  a  habit  of  historical  criticism  which  will  be  of  the  great- 
est importance  in  all  one's  subsequent  reading.  The  work  which 
this  eminent  Boston  house  has  published  is  printed  on  good 
paper,  is  neatly  bound,  each  volume  has  an  engraving,  and  the 
whole  is  supplied  with  a  copious  index.  We  may  add,  that  the 
publication  has  been  superintended  by  an  editor  whose  learning 
and  taste  have  amply  qualified  him  for  this  undertaking. 
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Westward  Ho  !  jC^  Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Sir  Amyas  Leigk, 
Knight f  in  thexeign  of  her  Most  Glorious  Majesty  ^Queen  Eliz- 
abeth, Rendered  into  Modern  English  by  Charles  Kingslet, 
Author  of  Hypatia,  Alton  Locke,  &c.  Boston :  Ticknor  and 
Fields.     1855. 

Every  work  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  Alton  Locke  beais 
the  unmistakable  mark  of  genius.  Li  this  volume  he  reproduces 
the  good  old  days  of  Queen  Bess,  with  notices  of  some  of  the  re- 
markable men  of  her  court,  Raleigh  and  others,  and  of  the  great 
events  of  her  reign,  such  as  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
The  story  turns  upon  the  love  of  maritime  discovery  and  military 
adventure  which  so  strongly  distinguished  that  age.  The  tale  we 
think  is  too  long,  and  the  chapters  are  of  very  unequal  interest; 
but  it  sets  forth  in  a  faithful  and  spirited  manner  one  phase  of  that 
reign  of  which  we  have  another  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Kenil- 
worth ;  and  it  is  high  praise  to  say  that  a  reader  fresh  in  his  admi- 
ration of  the  latter  work  will  not  lose  a  relish  for  the  former. 

1.  The  Daily  lAfe :  or  Precepts  emd  Prescriptions  for  Qtristian  lav- 
ing. By  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.  D.  Boston :  John  P. 
Jewett  &  Co.    1855. 

3.  Sabbath  Morning  Readings  on  the  Old  Testament,  By  Rev.  John 
CvMMiNO,  D.  D.  Booh  of  Leviticus,  Boston :  John  P.  Jew- 
ett &  Co.     1855. 

3.  Sabbath  Evening  Readings  on  the  New  Testament.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Gumming,  D.  D.  St,  Luke,  Boston :  John  P.  Jewett 
&  Go.     1855. 

Most  of  our  readers  know  what  a  large  library  of  books  the  in- 
dustrious minister  of  Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden,  London,  has 
published.  Though  their  theology  is  not  at  all  to  our  liking,  we 
are  obliged  to  confess  that  for  the  most  part  they  relate  to  practi- 
cal duties  common  to  all  Christians,  that  they  are  written  in  an 
easy,  rapid  style,  and  now  and  then  present  pleasing  and  forcible 
illustrations. 
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Essays.  By  Theophilus  Parsons.  Third  Edition.  Boston : 
Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.     1855. 

Ths  subjects  of  these  Essays  are,  life,  Providence,  Correspond- 
ence, The  Human  Form,  Religion,  The  New  Jerusalem.  They 
are  written  in  the  tranquil  and  dreamy  style  so  common  with  the 
followers  of  Swedenborg,  and  partake  largely  of  the  cheerful  spirit 
by  which  his  disciples  are  distinguished.  We  were  not  a  little 
surprised  at  some  of  his  representations  of  Unitarianism.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Parsons,  the  only  thing  Unitarians  agree  in  is  the 
rejection  of  a  personal  God,  which  doctrine  was  believed  before  it 
was  revved  in  the  Trinity  only  by  the  faith  that  an  incarnate 
God  would  appear  on  earth. 

The  Philosophy  of  Sectarianism:  or  a  Classified  View  of  the 
Christian  Sects  in  tJie  United  States,  with  Notices  of  their  Prog- 
ress and  Tendencies.  By  Rev.  Alexander  Blaikie,  Pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Boston.  Boston :  Phillips, 
Sampson,  &  Co.     1855. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  deceptive.  The  work  is  a  plea  for 
Presbyterianism,  which  is  represented  as  standing  in  the  middle, 
safe,  and  apostolic  ground  between  Prelacy  on  the  one  hand  and 
Congregationalism  on  the  other.  From  the  author's  point  of  view 
he  criticises  all  denominations  but  his  own  in  respect  to  church 
government,  worship,  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  disci- 
plinCj  revivals,  missbns,  domestic  training.  Sabbath  schools,  in- 
fluence on  civil  polity,  &c.,  summing  up  the  results  in  certain 
<< deductions"  at  the  close,  a  few  of  which  are  these:  <*  that 
Presbyterianism  is  the  Scriptural  form  of  church  government " ; 
'*  that  it  is  most  conducive  to  the  civil  and  religious  happiness  of 
man  " ;  "  that'  the  government  of  the  United  States,  if  over- 
thrown, must  be  subverted  by  Prelacy  or  Congregationalism,"  &c. 
The  book  is  written  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit  and  wit,  and  though 
Unitarians  are  brought  in  for  their  full  share  of  censure,  we  have 
read  it  with  pleasure.  The  author  deals  his  blows  with  a  pretty 
liberal  hand  upon  the  faults,  follies,  rivalries,  ambitions,  and  apish 
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imitatioiiB  of  all  seclB,  aad  it  is  IpstnictiTe  to  see  these  held  up  in 
caricatare,  though  it  be  somewhat  extravagant. 

The  Daily  Monitor;  being  a  Portion  of  Scripture^  an  Anecdote, 
and  a  Verse  of  a  Hymn  for  every  Day  in  the  Year,  By  Rsv. 
John  Allen.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirx. 
Boston  :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.     1855. 

This  is  a  little  pocket  monitor  to  aid  in  holy  living.  Some  of 
tiie  anecdotes,  we  think,  might  have  been  chosen  in  better  taste,  and 
ftom  one  or  two  statements  of  doctrine  we  might  dissent.  Bat  as 
a  whole  we  deem  tlus  a  nsefol  collection,  and  do  not  doa^t  that  a 
daily  reference  to  it  will  help  promote  a  life  of  holiness  and  tme 
piety. 

The  Mayflower  J  and  Miscellaneous  Writings,  By  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe.    Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.     1855. 

This  collection  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  tales  and  essays,  published 
many  of  them  before  she  had  achieved  her  great  distinction  as  the 
writer  of  Unde  Tom's  Cabin,  will  prove  that  she  had  been  an  in- 
dustrious and  remarkable  authoress  prior  to  the  appearance  of  that 
famous  book,  which  was  no  sudden  blooming  out  without  previous 
stages  of  growth  and  promise.  From  the  fact  that  we  have  seen 
many  beautiful  stories  from  her  pen  which  are  not  included  in  this 
volume,  we  have  no  doubt  that  another  collection  of  the  size  of 
this  might  be  made.  They  are  all  marked  by  her  rare  cheerful- 
ness, vivacity,  good  sense,  close  observation,  dramatic  power  of 
description,  and  her  believing  and  devout  spirit.  Many  readers 
will  thank  the  publishers  for  this  beautiful  and  interesting  volume, 
which  is  adorned  with  a  steel  engraving  of  the  writer,  somewhat 
idealized,  and  yet  so  near  to  the  original  as  to  be  recognized  at 
once  as  a  likeness. 
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A  Boy^9  Adventures  in  the  WUds  of  Australia;  or  Herbert^s  Note- 
Book,  By  William  Howitt.  With  Illustrations.  Boston : 
Ticknor  and  Fields.     1855. 

This  book  dates  from  Melbourne,  and  purports  to  have  been 
written  amid  the  scenes  it  describes.  Lovers  of  wild  adventure 
in  new  and  strange  scenes  will  here  find  it  to  their  heart's  content. 
Over  all  the  hardships  of  a  new  settlement,  the  perils  of  an  un- 
known land,  the  difficulties  that  taxed  ingenuity,  the  encounter 
with  original  characters,  the  occurrence  of  unexpected  events,  the 
view  of  the  wild  scenery  and  interesting  natural  history  of  Aus- 
tralia, William  Howitt  has  spread  the  charm  of  his  clear,  easy, 
and  attractive  style,  and  to  thousands  of  young  readers  this  book 
will  prove  a  great  favorite. 

Lronthorpe:  the  Pioneer  Preacher,  By  Paul  Creyton.  Bos- 
ton :  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.     1855. 

Another  description  of  life  in  the  wilds,  amid  the  adventures 
of  first  settlers.  But  the  scene  of  this  book  is  nearer  home.  It  de- 
scribes the  struggles,  privations,  disappointments,  and  successes  of 
a  family  journeying  westward  forty  years  ago,  when  the  Genesee 
Valley  was  an  untrodden  wilderness,  and  Western  New  York 
was  the  land  of  promise.  The  commanding  influence  of  a  frontier 
preacher,  named  Ironthorpe,  is  set  forth  in  a  striking  light,  in  which 
we  see  how  great  was  his  influence,  and  the  influence  of  the  relig- 
ious sentiment,  upon  the  moral  condition  and  temporal  prosperity 
of  the  colony.  We  commend  the  work  as  highly  interesting  and 
instructive. 

Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  and  Kindred  Papers,  By  Mar- 
garet Fuller  Ossoli.  Edited  by  her  Brother,  Arthur  B. 
Fuller.    Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.     1855. 

A  GRACEFUL  and  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  be- 
loved, sister  has  Mr.  Fuller  here  rendered,  in  superintending  the 
republication  of  her  most  remarkable  production,  and  in  the  warm 
testimony  he  bears  to  the  heartiness  and  Christian  power  of  her 
43* 
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Ui^  as  it  unlfMed  itaelf  al  lionie.  We  do  boI.  igne  with  some  of 
bei  Tiews.  A  gieat  sabjeet  when  &at  discnaied  L»  never  seen  in 
its  proper  li^t  and  just  proportions.  To  Msigaret  Fuller  will  al- 
ways belong  the  honor  of  being  among  the  first  to  commence  a 
needed  reform  in  the  general  estimation  of  the  position  and  righto 
of  woman,  and  of  treating  this  snbject  with  anmistakable  evi- 
dences of  learning  and  genins.  To  her  treatise  on  the  subject, 
which  has  given  a  title  to  the  book,  Mr.  Fuller  has  very  properly 
added  some  of  his  sister's  best  articles  in  the  New  York  JVibune, 
with  extracts  from  her  letters  to  kindred  and  friends.  These,  with 
an  engraved  likeness  of  the  writer,  constitute  an  interesting  memo- 
rial of  this  gifted  woman. 

OtrUtianity,  its  Essence  and  Evidence;  or  an  Analysis  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Historical  Facts,  Doctrines,  Opinions,  and  Phra- 
seology, By  Geokgk  W.  Burnap,  B.D.  Boston :  Crosby, 
Nichols,  &  Co.     1855.     pp.  410. 

A  SKRIKS  of  twenty-five  sermons  presents  a  classification  of  the 
contents  of  the  New  Testament.  Nine  discourses  are  devoted  to 
a  statement  and  proof  of  the  Fads  of  the  New  Testament,  such  as 
the  reality  of  persons,  times,  and  places  therein  mentioned,  the 
resurrection,  claims,  and  sinlessness  of  Christ,  the  personal  con- 
sciousness which  was  the  basis  of  his  action,  and  the  perfect  mo- 
rality which  was  the  substance  of  his  instruction.  Six  discourses 
relate  to  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  among  which  are 
stated  the  personality  and  paternity  of  God,  efficacy  of  prayer,  for- 
giveness of  sins,  immortality,  and  retribution.  Five  discourses 
treat  of  the  Opinions  of  the  New  Testament,  by  which  are  meant 
**the  impressions  and  habits  of  thought  which  were  current  at  the 
time  of  Christ  upon  subjects  collateral  to  religion,  which  he  did 
not  deem  it  expedient  to  criticise."  These  opinions  are  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Old  Testament,  a  personal  Devil,  and  the  return  of 
Christ  to  the  earth.  The  remaining  six  discourses  relate  to  the 
Phraseology  of  the  New  Testament,  so  much  of  which  was  the 
conventional  diction  of  that  age,  not  invented  or  introduced  by 
Christ,  but  adopted  by  him  with  the  iDteation  of  fiUtog  it  out  with 
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a  higher  aad  adblcr  ngnifioation.  Of  this  the  phnges,  kiBgdom  of 
God,  Ghzist  a  ki&g,  Joms  the  Son  of  God,  pneBthood  of  Ciuriat, 
the  sacrificial  language  of  the  EpisHes,  and  regeneration,  claim  a 
disoooise  for  each. 

From  this  statement  of  the  purpose  and  contents  of  this  volume 
the  reader  will  see  how  happily  chosen  is  its  title,  and  how  ad- 
mirably arranged  ave  its  topics.  The  author  exhibits  in  this  work 
the  power  of  logical  argument,  the  clearness  of  style,  the  wide 
range  of  reading,  and  the  marks  of  original  investigation  and  ob- 
servation, whidi  in  many  preceding  books  have  made  a  wide  cir- 
<de  of  readers  his  dehton.  We  think  we  should  have  preferred 
the  recasting  of  this  matter  in  some  othor  form  than  that  of  ser- 
mons, and  the  addition  of  several  topics  the  omiesion  of  which 
leaves  chasms  in  the  discusuon.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  the  former  objection  is  greatly  relieved  by  the  singular  direct- 
ness with  which  the  writer  approaches  his  subjects,  and  by  ab- 
stinence from  the  usual  homiletic  exhortation.  Of  course  such  a 
wide  range  of  discourses  must  include  those  of  varied  importauce. 
That  on  Pr€afer  seems  to  us  to  present  only  the  least  significant 
a^ect  of  that  subject  The  sermon  on  the  Consciousness  of  Christ 
is  striking  and  profound.  It  develops  an  argument  for  the  truth 
of  Christianity  with  a  clearness  and  power  which  present  it  with 
all  the  freshness  of  an  original  view.  Our  whole  reading  public 
have  been  laid  under  fresh  obligation  to  this  industrious  and 
scholarly  pen. 

A  Jhmslation  of  the  Gospels,  \oith  Notes,  By  Andbcws  Norton. 
Vol.  I.  The  Text.  Vol.  II.  Notes,  —  Also  one  volume,  in 
uniform  style,  on  the  Internal  Eoidences  of  the  (hnuineness  of  the 
Gospels,  with  Particular  Reference  to  Strauss* s  ^*Life  of  Jesus.** 
By  Andrews  Norton.  Boston :  Little,  Brown,  £c  Co.  1855. 
pp.  443,  565,  309. 

Wa  have  at  length  the  great  work  of  Professor  Norton,  the 
fruit  of  his  lifetong  study,  in  these  three  splendid  volumes,  which 
would  have  satisfied  the  nice  eye  of  their  authw,  while  they  reflect 
the  highest  credit  upon  their  publishers.    Volume  first  is  a  new 
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i  of  the  Goipek.  It  osm  to  a  gseat  ozlrat  the  pkor 
seolo^  of  the  oommon  Tetsion,  but  by  an  oecaaional  cfauge  in  tlie 
words  or  atruetuie  of  the  eentence,  it  cleaie  op  obacoiities  and 
correets  miaconoeptiona.  The  textii  printed  in  paragrapha  like 
other  hooka,  with  marginal  indieationa  of  Tenea ;  and  many  will 
find  fresh  interest  in  these  nanati^ea  of  the  EyangeUsts,  sa  th^ 
resd  them  in  the  dear,  simple,  and  esxefnllj  ehoaen  langoage  of 
this  tranriation.  In  family  reading  of  the  Scriptares,  this  Tolnme, 
we  hope,  may  oome  into  general  use,  for  it  will  be  fonnd  to  be 
singularly  fitted  to  arrest  attention  and  to  awaken  thought. 

Whole  librariea  of  learning  and  long  years  of  stndy  are  ooo- 
densed  in  the  second  Tolamo,  which  will  have  more  interest  to 
clerioal  and  critical  readers.  A  perasal  of  it  has  carried  oar 
minds  back  to  the  time  when  we  eaj<^red  the  instmotions  of  Pro- 
fessor Norton  in  sacred  criticiam ;  and  while  we  leoogniie  the 
explanations  of  many  passages  which  then  sank  deep  into  onr 
memory,  as  stated  in  his  slow  and  silvery  tones,  we  haye  also 
been  straek  with  the  &ct  that  he  has  since  modified  some  of  bis 
expositions,  and  given  evidence  of  continued  research  and  com- 
pleter mastery  of  his  snbject  to  the  very  last.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  into  any  criticism  of  his  interpretation  of  particolar 
passages,  even  if  we  were  competent  for  that  task.  One  merit 
will  strike  the  eye  of  every  observer.  There  is  no  exhibition  of 
learning  and  profusion  of  commentary  on  unimportant  texts.  The 
strength  of  the  book  is  given  to  the  development  of  certain  correct 
principles  of  interpretation,  and  to  the  unfolding  of  the  true  sense 
of  leading  words  and  phrases  ;  and  we  believe  it  is  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  competent  to  pronounce  a  wise  decision,  that  few 
Biblical  scholars  have  shown  more  power  in  this  department  of 
labor  than  Mr.  Norton.  To  his  many  pupils,  scattered  throughout 
the  land,  and  to  thousands  of  other  earnest  seekers  after  truth, 
this  book  will  be  a  priceless  treasure. 

The  third  volume  contains  matter  which  is  more  new  and  fresh 
to  us,  and  we  have  read  it  with  the  deepest  interest.  It  is  the 
complement  of  that  honored  monument  of  his  scholarship,  —  The 
Genuineness  of  the  Grospels,  —  the  former  developing  the  internal, 
as  the  latter  the  historical  or  external  evidences  of  Christianity. 
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The  chapter  <<  On  wli»t  EtsendaHy  Conatitates  the  Valoe  <tf  Ckrio- 
tiaoijty  aod  of  the  Gospels  "  shows  how  cleaily  the  early  elass  of 
Unkariuis  saw  the  trath  that  Christ  is  a  BianifestatioD  of  the 
Father,  and  how  high-toned  and  evangelical  were  their  statements 
on  this  point.  The  argument  drawn  from  the  consistency  of  the 
narrative  in  the  Gospels  with  iiiots  which  mnst  have  existed, 
though  unrecorded  and  unexplained,  is  stated  so  clearly  and  coin 
vincingly,  that  it  seems  like  a  fresh  coufirmaiion  of  the  truth. 

But  we  are  enticed  into  remarks  beyond  our  proper  length.  .  It 
is  with  a  feeling  of  greater  personal  wealth,  and  of  sincere  thank« 
fulness  to  Him  who  has  raised  up  this  teacher,  that  we  place 
these  Yolumes  on  our  skelTes.  Their  appearance  during  the> 
Anniversary  Week  gave  increased  interest  to  that  pleasant  season. 
We  only  regret  that  some  one  of  our  Biblical  scholars  had  not 
been  cidled  upon  to  express  our  common  pleasure  and  gratitude. 
To  our  lay  readers  who  may  desire  to  make  a  valuaUe  addition  to 
the  library  of  their  pastor,  we  may  say,  you  can  select  nothing 
more  useful  or  welcome  than  the  nz  octava  volumes  of  Professor 
Norton,  which  will  be  sold  at  the  Association's  Rooms  at  the 
reduced  price  of  eight  dollars  and  a  half. 

TTie  History  of  Massachusetts,    By  John  Stetson  Barry.  Bos- 
ton :  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.     1855.     1  vol.    8vo. 

Ma.  Barrt  has  lately  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  diligent 
and  painstaking  students  of  our  early  annals.  The  fruit  of  many 
years  of  investigation  is  presented  in  this  noble  volume,  whose 
eighteen  chapters  bring  the  story  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  To  complete  the  annals  of  our  Commonwealth 
according  to  the  plan  here  begun  wUl  require  at  least  three  or 
four  other  volumes.  Though  Mr.  Barry's  path  has  often  been 
traversed  by  diligent  observers  before  him,  yet  he  gleans  many 
curious  and  interesting  facts  which  were  never  before  historically 
stated.  He  has  investigated  points  with  a  rare  minuteness  of 
research,  and  has  presented  a  narrative  distinguished  for  its  clear 
and  agreeable  style.  The  book  is  a  rich  contribution  to  our  his- 
torical literature,  and  we  shall  look  with  interest  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  subsequent  volumes. 
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tMuiriatioD  of  the  Gkwpels.    It  uses  ^    #  X  Honorable 

seolo^  of  the  oommon  Tonion,  but  br  #    /  ^^  Greek  Pro- 

woidB  or  stmotme  of  die  wutkiauf^^i  ,g^  Swan,  and 

correets  miaconceptions.    The  Ir  ^  «  / 
other  booka»  with  marginal  wp  "  ' 

I  Morpeth, 
Vienna, 
Alexandria, 
Milan  and 
I  the  remarks 
Whole  libnrier/  "^  '  ^d,  hearty,  and  genial  observer.  Pro- 
denaed  m  the  9^  *  or  the  same  time,  passed  over  mach  of  the 
derioal  and  f  '  ^hes.  a  Frelaoe  and  numerous  instractiye  and 
minds  back  *  ^ea.  Altogether,  it  is  the  most  interesting  book  we 
feasor  Nor  ap  for  many  a  month.  The  exact  ittfi>rmation  it  gives 
explanalV  of  the  localities  which  are  now  the  seat  of  the  great 
memar^fO*^  ^^^  makes  its  publication  most  timely ;  while,  inde- 
been  jeot  of  this  temporary  interest,  its  classical  allusioQs  and  criti- 
ex'  jps  will  give  it  a  permanent  value.  The  work  contains  twenty- 
f  ^fe  illustrations,  taken  from  Smith's  History  of  Greece.  No 
uiore  agreeable  and  instructive  pages  can  be  fouod. 

A  School  of  lAfe.    By  Anna  Mart  Howitt.    Boston:  Ticknor 
and  Fields.    1855. 

This  is  another  Dlustration  of  the  good  judgment  and  good 
taste  which  guide  the  selection  of  books  published  by  this  firm. 
We  commend  the  interesting  story,  the  many  beautiful  lessons, 
the  sweet  and  devout  spirit,  of  a  book  to  which  the  eye  will  at 
once  be  attracted  by  its  uncommonly  neat  and  delicate  appearance. 
It  sketches  the  career  of  a  young  artist  who  early  consecrated 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  the  beautiful,  and  unfolds  the  varied 
lessons  he  received  in  the  school  of  life.  We  are  glad  that  the 
papers  read  in  their  original  form  by  a  brother  in  the  wilds  of 
Australia  are  now  published,  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction 
of  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 
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*dkeB  in  Paris f  during  the  Years  1851 ,  -3,  -3.    New 

Sand  Brothers.     1865. 

'^?;a  -med  a  series  of  letters  to  a  New  York  paper, 

V./^  view  of  the  course  of  events  during  the 

,  'xL    ^  ^                      Tiodern  history  of  the  French  capital. 

^.  ^  ♦rt  ^                      ^.dblic  characters  and  events  ar^  fre- 

\  ^>  ^  ^  in  Parisian  life,  the  whole  constituting  a 

"^^  ^  **  ^icasing  book. 

urteenthf  and  the  Writers  of  his  Age,     By  Rev.  J.  F. 
AiE.     Translated  by   Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk.    Boston:  J.   P. 
Jewett  &  Co.     1855. 

Mh.  Asti£  delivered  nine  lectures  in  French  to  select  aadiences 
in  New  York,  reviewing  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the 
writers,  such  as  Pascal,  Corneille,  F^neion,  La  Fontaine,  Boilean, 
Racine,  Molidre,  who  made  that  age  one  of  the  most  memorable 
in  history.  Such  a  risumi  must  necessarily  be  very  general  and 
superficial.  Mr.  Kirk's  Introduction  shows  an  ability  to  treat  this 
subject  with  more  power  than  the  lecturer. 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS   AND  GENERAL  INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 

On  Tuesday,  April  3,  Rev.  Ephraim  Nute  was  installed  as  a 
MissionaTy  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  to  Kanzas. 
The  services  were  held  in  the  Unitarian  church  in  Chicopee, 
where  Mr.  Nute  has  for  years  ministered.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington  of  Boston. 

On  Wednesday,  April  18,  Rev.  Thomas  Weston  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  New  Salem,  Mass.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs  of  Salem. 
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On  Wednesday,  April  18,  the  UDitaxiaa  cliiv^  in  Eaa^it, 
Me.,  which  had  been  lemodelled,  and  made  one  of  the  most 
attractive  churches  in  the  State,  was  dedicated  to  the  uses  of 
public  worship.     Sermon  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Henry  F.  Edes. 

On  Wednesday,  April  18,  the  new  and  beautiful  stone  church 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Rockford,  DL,  was 
solemnly  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  one  God,  the  Father. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen  of  Chicago.  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  Mr.  John  Murray,  late  of  the  Meadville  Theological 
School,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Society  worshipping  in  this 
church.     Sermon  by  Rev.  Mr.  Conant  of  Geneva. 

On  Thursday,  April  19,  Rev.  Mr.  Nute,  Missionary  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  left  Boston  for  Kansas  Territory, 
the  scene  of  his  future  labors. 

On  Sunday,  April  29,  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham  preached  his 
^pewell  sermon  to  the  North  Chnroh  and  Society  in  Salem,  Mass., 
preparatory  to  his  assuming  the  care  of  the  new  Society  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

On  Saturday  evening,  May  19,  the  Unitarian  church  in  Lee 
Street,  Cambridgeport,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  Imme- 
diate measures  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  erection  of  another 
house  of  worship  in  its  place. 

The  usual  anniversary  meetings  were  held  in  Boston  during 
the  last  week  in  May.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge, 
they  appear  to  have  been  marked  by  a  spirit  of  harmony,  love,  a 
tender  and  deep  interest  in  t}ie  cause  of  Christian  truth  and  of 
man's  salvation.  As  full  reports  have  been  given  in  the  papen, 
it  seems  needless  to  present  here  any  details.  We  may  only 
remark  generally  that  the  meetings  of  ioterest  to  us  as  Unitarians 
were  well  attended,  and  must  be  productive  of  good  results.  The 
Morning  Prayer  Meetings  were  crowded.  There  was  no  want  of 
speaking,  and  for  the  most  part  the  speaking  was  good.    In  die 
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hushed  silence,  and  eager  attention,  and  spiritual  response  to  every 
devout  utterance,  it  seemed  apparent  that  there  was  a  Presence 
there  greater  than  man's,  —  a  Spirit  that  takes  the  things  of  God 
and  shows  them  unto  man.  —  The  Collation  was  more  largely 
attended  than  in  former  years ;  and  though  the  speal^ing  had  not 
the  interest  of  other  days,  the  occasion  was  delightful  for  its 
kindly  greetings  and  cheerful  and  animating  hopes.  —  The  Anm- 
versary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  was  well  attended, 
though  the  absence  of  some  on  whose  presence  we  had  confidently 
counted  was  painfully  marked.  Too  much  time,  we  fear,  was 
taken  up  in  reading  extracts  from  the  Report,  and  in  premeditated 
speeches.  Should  we  see  another  annual  meeting,  we  hope*  that 
the  reading  may  not  occupy  more  than  ten  minutes,  and  that  the 
speeches,  limited  to  that  amount  of  time,  may  be  of  a  more  spon- 
taneous kind.  Our  readers  will  find  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  celebration  on  another  page  of  this  Journal,  and  the  excellent 
addresses  of  Messrs.  Brooks  and  Hill,  —  Two  valaable  addresses 
were  given  to  the  JMRnisterial  Conference^  one  by  Rev.  Dr.  Pea- 
body  of  Boston,  the  other  by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May  of  Boston.  — . 
The  Banday-School  Society  held  a  meeting  in  the  Bedford  Street 
Church,  at  which  an  important  paper  was  read  by  Rev.  F.  D. 
Huntington,  on  Order,  Instruction,  and  Christianization  in  our 
Sunday  schools.  Rev.  Stephen  6.  Bulfinch  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  this  Society,  and  he  made  a  short,  but  interesting  and 
highly  practical  address.  Great  hopes  of  increased  usefulness 
and  vigor  are  cherished  from  the  services  of  a  Secretary  who  has 
so  many  eminent  qualifications  for  that  office. —  The  sermon 
before  the  Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop.  The  text  was  the  words,  *'  As  in  Adam  all 
die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  a]ive."  The  object,  subject, 
and  power  of  the  Gospel  were  treated  in  a  style  of  much  manliness 
and  power,  far  exceeding  even  the  high  expectations  of  the 
preacher's  friends,  and  extorting  the  warm  commendations  of 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  his  school  of  Christian  thought.  Rev. 
Dr.  Sweetser  of  Worcester  is  the  first  preacher  for  next  year ; 
the  second  preacher,  just  elected,  is  Rev.  President  Stearns  of 
Amherst  College.  —  A  roost  spirited  meeting  of  the  Oiildren^s 
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Mission  Sociayg^re  great  delight  to  a  large  audience,  and  a  fresh 
impuLse  to  that  favorite  charity.  —  Mr.  Clapp's  sermon  at  the 
administration  of  the  LorcPs  Supper  was  a  tender  and  solemn  utter- 
ance from  a  deep  religious  experience,  and  the  service  of  com- 
memoration was  conducted  reverently  and  impressively  by  Dr. 
Farley,  ef  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


On  Sunday,  April  8,  the  Secretary  preached  in  the  afternoon 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holland's  Society  in  East  Cambridge,  setting  forth 
the  plans  and  needs  of  the  Assodation.  The  pastor  had  pre- 
Tioualy  commended  the  subjeet  to  his  congregation,  and  the  attend- 
ance was  good  for  an  afWrnoon  service.  A  eontribntion  was 
taken  up.  There  has  been  an  Auxiliary  established  here  for  some 
time.  The  late  O.  H.  P.  Green,  Esq.,  whoee  recent  deaUi  is 
much  lamented,  has  hitherto  had  the  care  of  it. 

On  Sunday,  April  22,  he  preached  to  the  Unitarian  Society  in 
Mansfield,  Rev.  Daniel  W.  Stevens  pastor.  This  is  a  small  rural 
congregation,  and  but.  a  shadow  of  the  large  parish  known  fifly 
and  a  hundred  years  ago  in  this  ancient  town,  when  one  minister 
gathered  nearly  the  entire  population  for  public  worship.  Of  late 
its  fortunes  have  revived.  The  church  has  been  repaired,  and  it 
may  invite  its  share  of  the  new  population  which  hopes  of  business 
may  bring  to  the  place.  The  Society  was  addressed  in  the  after- 
noon upon  the  subject  of  the  Association.  Copies  of  **  The  Altar 
at  Home  "  were  afterwards  sold  there,  and  subscriptions  received 
for  the  Quarterly  Journal. 

On  Sunday,  April  29,  he  preached  in  Brookline,  to  the  Society 
of  which  Rev.  Frederic  N.  Knapp  is  pastor.  The  present  inter- 
ests of  the  Association  were  presented  in  the  forenoon's  discourse, 
and  a  contribution  was  taken  up  in  aid  of  its  objects.  The  occa- 
sion was  made  more  interesting  by  the  appearance  of  the  pastor 
at  church,  who,  after  an  absence  of  many  months,  confined  to  his 
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house  through  lameness,  was  now  able,  for  the  second  time  this 
spring,  to  attend  the  services  of  public  worship,  and  to  take  part  in 
them.  The  Brookline  Society  remembered  the  annual  day  for  its 
contribution,  and  we  hope  it  will  not  hereafter  let  it  pass  by  un- 
noticed. 

On  Sunday,  May  13,  he  preached  to  the  Society  in  South  Scitu- 
ate.  Rev.  Mr.  Stetson  the  pastor.  This  is  one  of  the  few  places 
left  in  Massachusetts  where  the  centre  of  the  town  has  but  one 
place  of  public  worship.  Unity  may  sometimes  promote  indifier- 
ence,  and  competition  and  rivalry  may  be  needed  to  awaken  life 
and  interest.  The  Society  here  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
tributing to  the  Association.  A  sermon  on  the  subject  of  the 
services  we  should  render  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian  truth  was 
followed  by  a  few  words  from  the  pastor,  commending  the  claims 
of  the  Association  to  his  people.  A  contribution  was  taken  up, 
which  we  hope  will  be  repeated  every  year. 

On  Sunday,  May  20,  he  preached  to  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney's  Soci- 
ety in  Brighton.  This  is  the  Sunday  for  the  annual  contribution 
in  this  parish  for  the  Association ;  and  few  Societies  are  more 
regular  and  systematic  in  their  charities  than  this.  A  rainy  day 
did  not  prevent  a  good  attendance,  and  an  encouraging  attention 
was  given  to  an  exposition  of  the  reasons  which  call  for  more 
earnest  activity  towards  the  promotion  of  ou):  views  of  the  Gospel. 
The  amount  of  the  contribution  will  be  found  stated  in  its  proper 
place.  It  followed  immediately  after  a  subscription  for  an  organ 
for  the  vestry.  We  are  glad  to  notice  the  continued  prosperity  of 
this  united  and  earnest  parish. 

During  the  two  years  of  the  publication  of  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal, the  Secretary  has  given  in  each  number  some  statement  of  his 
engagements  during  the  succeeding  quarter.  As  the  plan  of  Dis- 
trict Agents,  as  described  in  this  number,  both  in  the  Annual 
Report  and  under  the  head  of  Meetings  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, is  now  to  be  tried,  there  will  be  no  further  call  for  any  mention 
of -the  Secretary's  engagements,  which  will  accordingly  be  here- 
after omitted. 
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In  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May  there  haye  been 
ceived  the  following  sums  :  — 

March  1.  From  the  Society  in  Groton,                         .  $40. 

*'      2.     **     subacriber  to  Quarterly  Journal,      .  .     1 

"      6.      **     Second  Unitarian  Society  in  Portland,  40, 

u      (c      «     gg^]Q  of  hooka  in  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  64. 

"      "      "       "           «*      in  West  Roxhury,          .  1. 

subscriber  to  Quarterly  Journal,  1 

sale  of  books  at  office,          ...  I 

ladies  in  Church  Green,  Boston,      .  .  53. 

friends  in  Chicopee,  Book  Fund,  52 
West  Church,  Boston,  for  Mr.  Tanner's 

mission, 110. 

West  Church  Sunday  School,  for  do.,  .  38. 

sale  of  books  at  office,         ... 

"           «*      in  Quincy,  .50. 

"           "      S.J.May,    ...  25. 

"           "     Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y.,  .  30. 

subscriber  to  Quarterly  Journal  |          .  1. 

Auxiliary  Society  in  Taunton,         .  .  73. 

subscribers  to  Quarterly  Journal,  5, 

((            it            a                 it             ^  ^       J 

books  sold  at  the  West,      ...  40. 

subsQriber  to  Quarterly  Journal,       .  .     1. 

sale  of  books  at  office,         .  1. 

subscriber  to  Quarterly  Journal,       .  .     1. 

Clement  Willis,  Esq.,  life-Memberi  .  30. 

subscribers  to  Quarterly  Journal,     .  .3. 
sale  of  books  from  office,     .        .        .30. 

subscriber  to  Quarterly  Journal,      .  .     1. 

a  friend,  for  Mr.  Tanner's  mission,  10. 
sale  of  books, 


9. 

c« 
<l 

10. 
13. 


15. 
<( 

16. 
tt 

19. 
21. 


93. 
24. 

26. 
28. 


30. 


31. 


Auxiliary,  Peterborough,  N.  H., 
sale  of  books  at  office. 


April  2. 

tt        cc 

"      6. 


subscriber  to  Quarterly  Journal, 
sale  of  books  at  office, 


Miss  Penhallows,  of  Lowell,   . 
sale  of  books  in  Lawrence, 
subscribers  to  Quarterly  Journal, 
Auxiliary  in  Way  land. 


.  32 

121 

.  50 

1 

.     3 

1 

.     6 

25 

.     2J 

20. 


re- 

.00 
.00 
.00 
34 
56 
.00 
00 
.50 
.00 

.13 
21 
.60 
00 
00 
00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.20 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
00 
.00 
.60 
.80 
.12 
.12 
.00 
.00 
.30 
20 
.50 
.22 
00 
00 
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M7 


9. 
10. 


11. 

(4 

13. 

16. 
i( 

17. 
20. 


April  7.  From  Hon.  John  C.  Gray,  donation, 
"     John  Dorr,  Esq.,  donation, 
"     Mr.  Cotton,  donation,     . 

sale  of  books  by  T.  D.  Howard, 
"  **     by  T.  J.  Mumford, 

a  friend,  for  Meadville  student,    .  . 

sale  of  books  at  office, 
•*       •     "    at  Mobile,, 

Auxiliary,  Dover,  N.  H.,  . 

Quarterly  Journal, .... 

Auxiliary,  East  Cambridge, 

Quarterly  Journal,  Rev.  J.  A.  Kendall 

Female  Auxiliary,  Marblehead,  . 

Quarterly  Journals  in  Boston, 

sale  of  books  at  office. 


21. 


29. 

30. 

May   1. 
(( 

2. 

3. 

(( 

(( 
4. 


7. 
i( 

8. 

(I 

9. 


Quarterly  Journals, 
sale  of  books, 


**      by  Rev.  A.  Harding, 

"  **      at  office,  . 

((       .     ((  ({ 

Auxiliary,  Brookline,  Mass., . 
sale  of  books,  Walpole,  N.  H.,  . 
"      Brookfield, 
**  ••      Baltimore,    . 

((  tC  (C 

**  "      at  office, 

"  "      Thomaston,  Me.,      . 

Quarterly  Journal,     . 
sale  of  books,  Brattleborough,  Vt., 

"  **      Lancaster,  N.  H., 

"  "at  office,  . 

((  ((  u 

Quarterly  Journals, 

Miss  G.  Hallett,  Life-Member,  . 

donations, 

sale  of  books  at  office. 

Auxiliary  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 

sale  of  books  at  office, 

*•  "      in  Hartford,  Ct.,       . 

East  Boston,  for  Book  Fund,     . 
sale  of  books,  Brewster, 

**  "      Waterville,  Me., . 

**      Geneva,  111.,    . 
Quarterly  Journals,   . 

44* 


$25.00 

20.00 

.     5.00 

5.00 

.  20.00 

40.00 

49.66 

.  15.00 

39.00 

.     6.00 

45.00 

.     1.00 

25.00 

.  89.00 

77.55 

.  19.11 

5.00 

.  36.80 

2.50 

.     3.00 

30.00 

.  17.80 

31.55 

.  50.00 

6.00 

*     3.00 

5.00 

.  28.47 

7.75 

.     5.00 

1.00 

.     2.00 

3.00 

.  19.80 

4.65 

.  82.00 

30.00 

.  30.00 

29.27 

.  20.00 

.43 

.     8.00 

117.00 

.  30.47 

.40 

.  25.00 

3.00 
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May  10.  From  Altars  at  Home  in  Cambridge  Port,  $  33.75 

"  ««  "  sale  of  books  in  Medfield,  .        .         .  3.97 

««  »«  ««  Hon.  Joseph  Andrews,  life-Member,  .  30.00 

•«  «*  "  Sale  of  books, 37.43 

«<  ««  ««  Quarterly  Journals  in  Sandwich,  .  .  10.00 
"  11.  «*  sale  of  books,  Deerfield,  .  .  .  31.27 
"  "  "  "  •*  Meadville,  .  .  .  16.65 
"  "  "  donation,  E.  P.  S.,  .  .  5.00 
"  12.  *•  sale  of  books  in  Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y.,  20.00 
"  14.  «*  friends  in  S.  Scituate,  for  Book  Fund,  46.00 
"  "  "  sale  of  books  in  Shirley,  .  .  .  9.71 
(I  «i  <c  a  friend,  for  Book  Fund,  .  .  .  10.00 
"  16.  ««  "  «  «  .  .  .  .  20.00 
«»  "  "  Quarterly  Journals,  ....  3.00 
«  "  «  sale  ofbooks  at  office,  .  .  .  .41.98 
**  18.  "  Auxiliary  in  Northfield,  Mass., .  .  50.00 
<(  «  «  sale  of  books  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  .  .  35.45 
"  22.  "  ladies  in  Uxbridge,  ....  25.00 
<<  23.  <<  friends  in  Montreal,  for  Book  Fund,  300.00 
*<  *'  '<  sale  ofbooks  in  Montreal,  .  .  .  40.00 
*•  "  "  Dr.  Hall's  Society,  Providence,  .  187.00 
*•  24.  *«  Auxiliary  in  Mr.  Pike's  Society,  Dor- 
chester,    27.00 

"  "  "  do.  in  Mr.  Thayer's  Society,  Beverly,  50.00 

<(  «(  «  sale  of  books  at  office,    .        .        .  .26.69 

"  25.  *'  Dr.  Putnam's  Society,  Roxbury,        .  100.00 

<*  26.  "  Quarterly  Journals,  S.  Scituate,     .  .  13.00 

"  «*  "  sale  of  books, 6.50 

"  "  "  Miss  M.  Newman,        ....    4.00 

"  '«  **  Rev.  Dr.  Abbot,  for  Book  Fund,        .  20.00 

(I  ii  It  sale  of  books  at  office,    ....     1.20 

*«  28.  **  Auxiliary,  Hawes  Place,  S.  Boston,  .  100.00 

it  «  «  g^iQ  of  books  in  Lunenburg,    .        .  .2.24 

".  "  "  AuxiUary  in  Brighton,       .        .        .  116.00 

"  **  "          "         in  Newport,  R.  I.,         .  .  39.00 

"  29.  "  sale  ofbooks  in  Stow,        .        .        .  35.70 

<i  a  a  Auxiliary  in  Belfast,  Me.,      .        .  .  50.00 

"  "  "  friends  in  Worcester,  for  Book  Fund,  708.00 

ti'  u  «  Worcester,  for  Tanner  mission,      .  .78.00 

•*  "  "  Auxiliary  in  Concord,  Mass.,     .        .  116.25 

a  «  «  Dj.^  Newell's  Society,  in  addition,  .  .  10.00 

"  "  "  a  lady,  donation,        ....  20.00 

**  "  "a  lady,  for  the  Book  Fund.     .  .  20.00 


WESTERN  DEPARTMENT. 


[Under  the  editorial  care  of  Rev.  W.  D.  Halet,  of  Alton,  Illinois, 
to  whom  all  communications  for  its  pages  are  to  be  addressed.] 


We  regret  that  our  pages  cannot  offer  a  greater  variety 
of  Western  matter.  In  the  next  numher  we  hope  to  resume 
the  History  of  Western  Unitarian  Churches  with  a  sketch 
of  the  Chicago  Church,  which  has  been  promised  by  the 
present  pastor. 


MISSIONARY  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  WEST. 

No.  I. 

Scene.  — ui  Counting-room  in  a  Western  ViUage.  Clbbicus  has 
ridden  forty  mUes,  at  ihedmminent  peril  of  his  life^  to  preach  to  the  people. 
He  is  introduced  to  B.,  a  minister  of  another  faithy  and  the  following  con- 
versation ensues, 

B.  Do  you  preach  here  again,  Sir  ? 

C.  Not  immediately.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  I 
hope  to  visit  your  village  again,  to  preach  on  two  or  three 
evenings. 

B,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it ;  I  cannot  wish  you  success, 
for  you  rob  the  Gospel  of  its  glory. 

C.  I  hope  not. 

B,  Yes,  you  do.  You  deny  the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  and 
reject  his  vicarious  atonement. 
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C.  I  suppose  I  do  what  you  mean,  if  you  used  a  cor- 
rect phraseology.  I  deny  the' Deity  of  the  Son,  and  reject 
the  human  dogma  of  a  vicarious  atonement. 

B,  Yes,  Sir ;  and  in  doing  that  you  take  away  all  the 
beauty  of  the  Gospel,  and  lead  deluded  souls  into  perdition. 
I  shall  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  keep  everybody  from  hear- 
ing you.  I  would  not  listen  to  the  utterance  of  such  senti- 
ments, or  read  a  book  avowing  them. 

C.  Now,  look  here,  stranger;  I  believe  you  tell  the 
truth,  and  are  just  as  ignorant  as  you  profess  to  be.  You 
call  yourself  a  Democrat,  and  a  Republican,  and  a  Protes- 
tant, don't  you  ?  And  yet  you,  an  ordinary  man,  venture 
to  assert  the  most  extravagant  claim  ever  put  forth  by  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  You  pretend  to  tell  the  people  of  this 
village  what  they  may  hear  for  themselves !  Do  you  allow 
them  to  read  the  Bible  without  a  license  ?  Have  not  the 
men  and  women  of  this  village  as  good  powers  of  discrimi- 
najtion  as  you  are  blessed  with  ?  Are  you  afraid  that  in 
two  or  three  sermons  I  shall  destroy  all  truth  ?  It  seems  to 
me  you  cannot  have  much  confidence  in  your  own  system, 
if  it  is  so  easily  upset 

B.  Don't  you  throw  away  the  Bible,  and  count  the  blood 
of  the  Covenant  an  unholy  thing  ? 

C.  God  forbid  I  I  do  neither.  Allow  me  to  ask,  if  you 
have  ever  read  a  Unitarian  book  or  heard  a  Unitarian 
sermon  ? 

B,  No,  Sir  !  I  don't  depend  upon  human  learning ;  the 
Bible  is  my  text-book,  and  I  would  be  very  unwilling,  to 
listen  to  disguised  infidelity.  You  deny  the  Godhead  of 
the  Son,  and  worship  you  know  not  what,  not  doing  homage 
to  the  Triune  Deity. 

C.  If  you  mean  that  for  Scripture,  stranger,  I  am  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  remind  you  that  it  is  home-made  Gospel. 
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I  hope  it  is  not  the  kind  you  usually  dispense.  Now,  if 
you  will  find  in  the  Scriptures,  which  I  have  here  in  my 
pocket,  the  words  "  vicarious  atonement,**  "  Triune  God,'* 
" Three-in-one,'*  "God-man,**  and  the  like  phrases  which 
you  have  been  using  pretty  freely  during  this  conversation, 
I  will  agree  to  preach  no  more,  recant  my  errors,  and  join 
your  church. 

B.  Well,  anyhow,  you  have  nothing  but  a  human  sacri- 
fice. 

C.  Supposing  that  to  be  true,  you  are  in  the  same  predic- 
ament. 

B,  No,  Sir.  I  ^are  you  to  prove  it.  I  have  an  Al- 
mighty Saviour ;  as  Watts  says, 

"  Till  God  in  human  flesh  I  see, 
My  thoughts  no  comfort  find ; 
The  holy,  just,  and  sacred  Three 
Are  terrors  to  my  mind." 

C.  Well,  well,  don't  get  angry ;  that  is  poetry,  not  Scrip- 
ture. Nor  don't  exhort,  because  we  are  not  holding  a 
camp-meeting.  Now  as  to  your  challenge,  let  me  ask  you 
one  question.  You  say,  do  you  not,  that  in  the  person  of 
our  Saviour 

B.  Our  Saviour ! 

C.  Well,  well,  MY  Saviour,  then, —  you  say,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Methodist  Discipline,  which  I  have  here  in  the 
same  pocket  with  the  Bible,  but  beneath  it,  "  that  the  Son, 
who  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  the  Very  and  Eternal  God, 
took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  so 
that  two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  God- 
head and  the. Manhood,  were  joined  together  in  one  person, 
never  to  he  divided^  whereof  is  one  Christ,  very  God  and 
very  man,  who  truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  bur- 
ied, to  reconcile  his  Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not 
only  for  original  guilti  but  also  for  the  actual  sins  of  men." 
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B.  I  believe  all  that. 

C.  Now,  then,  I  want  to  know  whether  both  of  the  na- 
tures united  in  the  person  of  Jesus  died  on  the  cross,  or  if 
it  was  only  the  Grodhead,  or  whether  it  was  the  Manhood  ? 
If  the  Godhead  ^'  truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried,  to  reconcile  his  Father  to  ua,^'  that  would  seem  to 
involve  the  monstrous  idea  that  Deity  died  to  appease  his 
own  anger,  and  left  the  universe  without  God  while  Jesus 
was  in  the  tomb.  If  it  was  not  the  Godhead,  but  only  the 
Manhood,  that  suffered,  please  tell  me  wherein  that  difiers 
from  a  human  sacrifice  ? 

B.  {somewhat  hastily),  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  time  to 
discuss  this  matter  now. 

C.  So  am  I,  very  sorry  ;  for  you  ^commenced  an  unpro- 
voked attack  upon  a  stranger,  who  desired  only  the  privi- 
lege of  free  speech  in  your  community,  and  I  should  like 
to  canvass  this  matter  now  upon  its  own  merits.  I  am  no 
lover  of  controversy,  and  can  respect  good  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion ;  I  know  many  good,  pious  men  in  your 
own  denomination,  men  who  are  too  full  of  "  pure  religion 
and  undefiled"  to  harbor  bigotry  and  uncharitableness.  — 
(Before  you  go  I  must  give  you  a  few  words  of  counsel.) 
You  are  comparatively  an  old  man,  and  will  soon  be 
where  the  scales  of  sectarian  exclusiyeness  will  fall  from 
all  eyes ;  and  I  trust,  if  loyal  to  my  conceptions  of  truth 
and  duty,  I  shall  reach  the  same  Presence:  but  depend 
upon  it,  the  providence  and  mercy  of  God  even  now  out- 
reach the  limits  of  our  poor  partisan  distinctions,  an4 
count  our  love  and  faith  more  precious  than  our  spec- 
ulation. Contact  and  antagonism  of  thought  there  must 
needs  be,  because  circumstances  and  minds  are  various ; 
but  there  need  not  be  bitterness  and  enmity.  What  is  it 
that  we  are  all  striving  for  but  the  truth  ?  and  that  is  seldom 
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found  amid  heated  animosities ;'  but  it  comes  into  the  soul 
when  the  affections  are  serene,  and  the  spirit  devout,  and 
the  trust  and  love  reliant  and  strong.  Let  us  live  in  peace, 
and  if  we  cannot  have  an  unity  of  theory,  we  may  at  least 
have  an  unity  of  the  spirit.  —  (But,  bless  me  !  the  man  is 
gone !)  Well,  friends,  live  in  love  ;  be  strong,  be  indepen- 
dent, be  as  devout  as  you  please,  but  think  for  yourselves ; 
— only  be  sure  you  do  thinks  and  do  not  embrace  negative- 
ness  as  your  faith,  but  "  search  the  Scriptures." 


OUR  DUTY. 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  in  the  *^  Christian  Re- 
former," dated  at  Geneva,  contains  truth  which  the  readers 
of  the  Quarterly  may  profitably  adopt  and  apply  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  movement  for  a  Book  Fund  under  the 
control  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

**My  dear  Sir,  —  I  strongly  feel,  on  the  eve  of  my  departure 
from  the  continent,  that  there  is  a  great  stir  and  agitation  coming 
over  the  religious  mind  of  Europe,  which  cannot  but  issue  to  the 
service  of  truth,  if  we  are  only,  each  of  us  in  our  respective 
positions,  faithful  to  our  convictions,  simple-minded,  and  large- 
hearted.  We  want  bravery  and  confidence ;  we  want  the  encour- 
agement of  sympathy  and  co-operation ;  we  should  multiply  our 
relations  as  much  as  possible,  abroad  and  at  home,  with  all  such 
societies  as  will  receive  us  as  brethren,  and  wDl  work  with  us  in 
the  simple  love  of  truth  and  the  fervent  spirit  of  humanity.  I 
believe  there  are  thousands  who  would  hold  out  the  hand  of  wel- 
come to  us,  if  they  only  knew  more  of  us  than  our  obnoxious  name. 
We  are  frozen  to  death  by  reserve  and  insulation.  A  grand  war- 
fare is  going  on,  under  different  names,  between  the  religion  of 
Love  and  the  religion  of  Fear,  — the  religion  that  is  in  harmony 
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and  the  religion  that  is  ia  war  with  the  noblest  inspirations  of  our 
common  humanity.  I  have  long  made  my  choice  and  taken  my 
part ;  and,  with  such  feeble  weapons  as  God  bas  intrusted  to  me, 
I  will  fight  on  against  Jesuitry  and  uncharitableness,  till  I  am 
bidden  to  retire  from  the  field.  On  the  final  issue  of  the  contest  I 
have  no  doubt,  dark  and  discouraging  as  may  seem  for  the  moment 
its  present  aspects;  but  when  the  triumph  comes,  as  in  Grod's 
own  hour  it  must,  it  will  be  shameful  to  feel  that  we  haye  lost 
all  claim  to  participation  in  it,  through  our  own  inaction  and  pusil- 
lanimity.  I  could  write  much  more,  but  must  prepare  for  ray 
early  departure  to-morrow  morning.     Yours  faithfully, 

"J.J.  T." 


PEORIA. 


We  take  the  liberty  to  publish  the  following  extracts 
from  a  friendly  communication  received  from  the  Rev, 
J.  R.  McFarland.  The  letter  was  written  some  time  ago, 
and  the  Society  has  since  been  rapidly  growing.  Peoria  is 
the  geographical,  educational,  and  literary  centre  of  the 
enlightened  and  prosperous  State  of  Illinois.  We  know  of 
no  point  in  all  the  West  which  at  this  moment  presents 
more  imperative  and  pressing  demands  upon  the  active 
liberality  of  our  Eastern  friends  than  does  Peoria.  Its 
beautiful  location  and  palpable  business  advantages  are 
rapidly  attracting  a  very  large  population,  and  the  spoken 
Word  and  money  expended  there  during  the  next  three 
years  will  be  an  investment  that  will  by  and  by  return  a 
handsome  interest  into  the  common  channels  of  our  denomi- 
national welfare.  The  brethren  at  Peoria  need  a  church 
edifice,  and  we  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  zeal  they  have 
manifested,  and  the  well-known  talents,  self-sacrifice,  and 
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devoutness  of  their  pastor,  will  prove  arguments  sufficient 
to  obtain  them  the  very  little  "  material  aid  *'  they  seek. 

<*  The  initiatiTe  step  in  this  enterprise  of  a  Liberal  Choich  in 
Peoria  was  taken  by  Mr.  Eliot,  who  first  mentioned  the  subject  to 
me  about  a  year  ago,  and  through  whose  mediation  a  correspond- 
ence  was  commenced  between  a  gentleman  of  this  city  and  myself, 
which  resulted  in  an  engagement,  on  my  part,  to  come  out  and 
break  ground,  on  the  faith  of  his  opinion  that  material  existed  out 
of  which  a  Society  might  in  time  be  organized.  Circumstances  of 
a  domestic  character  delayed  my  departure  till  after  the  winter  had 

set  in However,  having  almost  passed  the  ordeal  of  winter, 

and  perceiTing  a  steady  progress,  notwithstanding  many  inevitable 
and  disheartening  circumstances  growing  out  of  the  unftTorable 
season,  I  look  forward  to  the  opening  of  the  spring  campaign  with 
even  more  of  anticipation  than  I  could  have  indulged  had  I  post- 
poned my  coming  to  a  later  period.  As  it  is,  the  trenches  are 
dug,  the  batteries  planted,  the  plan  of  attack  all  settled,  and 
everything  is  in  readiness  for  the  assault,  when  the  spring  opens ; 
—  and  with  better  prospect  of  success,  I  hope,  than  the  Allies 
seem  to  have  before  Sebastopol 

"  One  word  in  reference  to  antecedents.  A  number  of  years  ago. 
Rev.  Mr.  Huntoon,  now  of  Marblehead,  had  a  flourishing  Society 
here ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  he  had  seen  his  way  clear  to 
remain,  he  would  have  had  the  largest  and  most  influential  church 
in  the  city.  If  he  knew,  as  perhaps  he  does,  with  how  much 
respect  and  affection  his  name  is  cherished  here,  it  might  help  to 
assuage  the  sad  memories  that  are  associated  in  his  mind  with  the 
place. 

''In  the  dismemberment  of  the  Society  that  ensued  on  Mr. 
Huntoon 's  departure,  some  of  his  former  parishioners  joined  a 
movement*,  to  establish  a  Swedenborgian  Church,  of  which  they 
subsequently  became  members.  .  This  apostasy  from  Unitarianism, 
which  would  never  have  occurred  had  Mr.  Huntoon^s  place  been 
earlier  supplied,  has  lost  to  his  successors  some  very  valuable 
material.  In  the  long  interval  that  elapsed  between  Mr.  Huntoon's 
and  my  own  settlement  here,  the  want  of  settled  religious  connec- 
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tioBS  dtOTe  otheis  into  tli*  pade  of  £|»0oopacy  and  Methodism. 
Some  of  these  msy  probably  come  back  to  ns. 

^  Within  a  few  years,  Mr.  Learned  and  Mr.  Whitney  have 
each  oecnpied  the  field  fat  a  short  time.  These  several  efibrts 
that  hsTe  been  saeeessiTely  relinqnished,  so  &r  from  piepaxing  the 
way  for  a  more  permanent  nndertaking,  have  created  a  prestigo 
that  is  vnfaTorabie  to  its  sacoess. 

**  To  .return  now  to  this  more  reeent  moremeDt.  Out  of  a 
population  of  fifteen  thousand,  after  dedaeting  the  UaitanaBS  m 
oonneelion  with  other  churches,  I  fiimid  about  fifteen  persons  who 
ware  disposed  to  second  my  etadeaTors.  I  preached  my  fint 
sermon  in  the  Court-House,  to  an  audience  of  about  twenty-fiye 
persons.  On  the  nert  Sabbath,  we  met  in  a  rear  room,  aecood 
story,  over  a  dry-goods  store.  One  of  our  number  had,  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  procured  about  three  dosea  ann-chairs.  A 
paperboz,  which  once  contained  faidies'  shoes,  being  tnmmed 
dantwiBC  and  placed  upon  a  table,  served  very  well  to  rest  my 
manuscript  upon.  A  music-dealer  gave  us  the  loan  of  a  small 
melodeon  for  a  consideration ;  we  made  lawful  seizure  of  a  lot  of 
old  hymn-books — Gieenwood's  collection — that  we  found  con- 
signed to  the  dust  and  obscurity  of  a  vacant  pew,  in  a  hall  now 
occupied  by  a  Piesbyterian  Society ;  and,  altogether,  we  felt  that 
our  second  Sunday  showed  a  decided  advance  in  point  of  com- 
fort, vrith  some  additions  in  point  of  numbers.  The  picture  of  a 
locomotive  from  the  Boston  Locomotive  Works,  that  hung  directly 
above  the  pulpit,  was  taken  down,  as  indicating  more  force  than 
we  at  that  time  possessed.  I  will  send  it  to  you  if  yon  desire  it, 
to  hang  up  in  your  new  churoh,  a  fit  emblem  of  the  power  of 
Boston  opinions,  as  the  reality  is  of  Boston  enterprise. 

"  The  third  Sunday  we  had  to  bonow  some  chairs,  our  congre- 
gation numbering  about  forty  persons. 

*'  The  fourth  Sunday  we  held  service  in  our  little  chapel,  which 
will  hold  about  one  hundred  persons,  and  which  we  have  fitted  up 
(in  the  second  story  of  a  store)  in  a  style  of  comfort  and  taste  of 
which  the  sooner  you  have  some  experience  the  bettra  I  will  be 
pleased.  All  who  have  seen  it  pronounce  it  to  be  the  moat  eom- 
fortable  and  attractive  place  of  worBhip  in  town.    A  tin  shmgle, 
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mtk  <'  Unitaxka  Chapel "  painted  on  it,  points  out  its  locality* 
We  have  a  Grerman  musio^teacher  to  play  our  melodeon  for  na, 
and  we  go  through  Mr.  Eliot's  serriee  '  according  to  book.'  In- 
deed, our  music  is  an  attraction. 

"  Our  entrance  into  our  new  place  of  worship  was  thought  a 
proper  occasion  for  perfecting  our  organization.  Accordingly,  I 
presented  a  series  of  twelve  *  Articles  of  Agreement,'  defining  our 
position,  and  providing,  among  other  things,  for  the  election  of  a 
standing  committee  of  three,  a  treasurer,  clerk,  &c.  These  articles 
were  signed  by  those  present  who  felt  disposed  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  up,  and  we  have  had  occasional  accessions  since ^ 

^In  order  to  bring  our  people  together,  I  early  established 
weekly  social  meetings  from  house  to  house, — an  experiment 
which  has  entirely  succeeded.  As  soon  as  the  spring  opens,  and 
the  children  can  get  to  the  chapel  from  various  quarters,  with  an 
even  chance  of  not  being  swamped  in  the  mud,  I  shall  open  a 
Sunday  school. 

'*  This  place  i^fiers  many  advantages  for  a  missionary  work.  It 
has  a  laige  and  rapidly  growing  trade,  and  its  population  is 
likewise  increasing.  It  will  probably,  in  the  next  ten  years,  have 
reached  a  population  of  thirty  thousand,  and  if  manufacturing 
operations  should  be  extensively  carried  on,  fiAy  thousand  would 
not  be  too  high  a  figure. 

"  Of  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  location  I  need  not  remind  you, 
who  have  been  here.  I  have  yet  to  see  the  place  in  its  glory. 
It  occupies,  with  reference  to  the  State  at  large,  as  you  know,  a 
central  position,  at  a  point  on  the  Illinois  River  where  it  expands 
into  a  lake  a  mile  in  width,  distant  from  St.  Louis  about  two  hun- 
dred miles,  and  from  Chicago  one  hundred  and  fifty,  communicating 
vi^th  both  places  by  railroad.  There  are  no  less  than  six  rail- 
roads in  prospect  and  in  course  of  construction,  which  will  add  to 
the  general  prosperity.  There  is  energy,  life,  emulation,  in  all 
departments  of  the  social  system.  The  meeting  of  the  Educational 
Convention,  or  Teachers'  Institute,  recently,  has  given  a  good 
impulse  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  city ;  and  a  late  move- 
ment, originating  with  the  teachers  in  the  public  and  other  schools, 
will  doubtless  elevate  the  standard  and  increase  the  efiectiveness 
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of  their  instraetioiiB.  The  Preabyteriaiis  have  shown  a  oommeiid- 
ab]e  zeal  in  niaiDg  among  our  citiaens  the  amoant  neceBsary  to 
secure  the  location  of  the  Synodical  CoHege  at  this  place.  This 
gives  significance  to  our  own  movement,  and  renders^  it  all  the 
more  important  that  Liberal  Christianity  should  efifect  a  lodgment 
here,  in  order  to  counteract  the  '  genius  and  spirit '  of  Ortho- 
doxism. 

'*  There  has  been  found  sufficient  literary  taste  among  us  to 
sustain  two  sets  of  lectures  weekly.  Seyeral  weeks  ago  Joeiah 
Quincy,  Jr.,  all  the  way  from  Boston,  entertained  us  in  his 
^culiar  rein. 

**  In  morals  we  are  not  far  behind  other  Western  towns 

Intemperance  is  the  prevailing  vice.  We  have  a  large  proportion 
of  German  population  already,  and  if  we  have  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  next  five  years,  posterity  will  have  it  to  say  of  the 
new  College,  as  some  one  said  of  a  certain  German  university, 
that  <  it  is  located  at  a  seat  of  celebrated  beer/  But  I  have  already 
extended  this  letter  to  an  unreasonable  length.  If  it  should  meet 
the  eye  of  my  respected  friend,  Dr.  Miles,  I  hope  he  will  receive  it 
as  the  interest  on  the  debt  I  have  been  so  long  promising  to  pay. 
"  Yours  in  the  foith, 

"J.  R.  McFarland." 

''  P.  S.  —  Since  the  above  was  written,  our  enterprise  has  shown 
gratifying  progress.  First,  our  usual  attendance  has  increased 
from  thirty  or  forty  to  an  average  of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred. 
Daring  part  of  the  day  our  little  chapel  is  packed  close,  and  we 
think  we  have  reached  that  first  stage  of  progress  known  to 
Western  Societies,  havjng  increased  up  to  the  limit  of  our  accom- 
modations. We  are  sadly  in  want  of  a  church.  Where  we  are, 
we  have  no  room  to  grow.  We  have  had  some  important  acces- 
sions in  the  way  of  immigration  from  the  Eastern  States.  Our 
Sunday  school  was  organized  a  couple  of  months  since,  under  very 
hopeful  auspices.  A  larger  hall  for  worship  and  a  little  persecution 
is  all  we  want  now  to  give  us  another  lift. 

"J.  R.  McF." 


JOHN  P.  JEWETT  ft  CO., 

PUBIilSHBRS, 
117  Urastalngton  Street,  Boston. 

WOMAN! 

THE  THIRD  THOUSAND  READY. 


We  can  now  fill  oar  orders  for  this  extraordinary  work,  by 
MARGARET   FULLER  O^SOLI, 

Woman    in   the    19th    Oentnry. 

Col.  Fnller,  of  Ifae  New  York  Minor,  speaks  thns  of  this  wonderful 
woman,  and  of  this  book :  — 

"The  book  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  more  philosophically  suggestive  on  the  Woman 
question  than  anything  that  has  hitherto  emeinated  from  the  pen  of  woman. 

"  Margaret  Fuller  was  a  decided  character. — a  veritable  entity,  —  an  apparition 
upon  the  horizon  of  humanity  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

"  As  a  scholar,  we  have  never  known  her  equal  among  her  sex ;  as  a  writer,  she 
has  few,  if  any,  superiors  in  philosophical  force  and  poetic  suggest!  veness ;  and  as  a 
talker,  her  eloquence  surpassed  anything  we  have  ever  heard  from  the  lips  of  woman. 
Her  flashes  of  eloquence  had  the  startling  spontaneity  of  inspiration.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  opaque  creation  suddenly  became  transparent  to  her  vision;  and,  like  the  rapt 
Apostle,  when  caught  up  into  the  seventh  heaven,  she  saw  things  '  not  lawful  for  man 
to  utter,'  —  not  possible  for  mortals  to  understand." 

ANOTHBR  BOOK  OF  RARB  BBAUTT. 

Martha   Russell's   'New   Book. 

Leaves  from  the  Tree  Igdrasyl  I 

"  I  like,  too,  that  representation  they  (the  old  Norsemen)  have  of  the  tree  I^drasyl. 
All  life  is  figured  by  them  as  a  tree.  Igdrasyl,  the  Ash-tree  of  existence,  has  its  roots 
deep  downln  the  kingdoms  of  Hela^  or  Death ;  its  trunk  reaches  up  heaven-high ; 
spreads  its  boughs  over  the  whole  universe ;  it  is  the  tree  of  existence.  Is  not  every 
leaf  of  it  a  biography,  — every  fibre  there  an  act  or  word?  "  —  Carlyle. 

Miss  Russell  is  well  known  to  the  literary^  world  as  one  of  the  most  popular  con* 
tributors  to  the  periodical  literature  of  our  country,  and  this  beautiful  volume,  we  be- 
lieve, will  place  her  name  by  the  side  of  our  most  popular  female  writers. 

RBV.  MR.  KIRK'S  NBTV  BOOK. 

The  Augustan  Age  of  France. 

JaoxlU  XIV.  and  the  IVrlters  of  Ids  Age. 

BEING  A  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  DELIVERED 
(m  FRENCH)  TO  A  SELECT  AUDIENCE  IN  NEW 
YORK,  by  Ae  Rev.  J.  F.  Astie.  Introduction  and  Translation, 
by  Rev.  E.  N.  Eibk. 

This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  valuable  contributions  of  the 
year  to  the  literature  of  our  country.  The  lives  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIY.  are  sketched  with  the  pen  of  a  master,  and  the  elegant  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  Pascal,  Oomeille,  I'6nelon,  la  Fontaine,  Boileau,  Bacine,  Moliire, 
&c.,  form  a  volume  of  rare  excellence. 

A  booh  which  should  ^nd  its  way  to  every  Ubrary,  bothpuHie  and  private. 


FOUR   BRILLIAKT    NEW    BOOKS, 

For   Summer   Reading* 
NOW  READY,  FROM  THE  PRESS  OP 

TIOKNOR    ft    FIELDS, 

BOSTON, 

And  for  sale  bj  all  Booksellers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

I.  Peg:  UToffington.   By  Charles  Keade.   1  vol.    16ma 
Price,  75  cents. 

II.  Cbristie  Jobnstone.     By  Chasles  Reads.     1  toL 
16mo.    Price,  75  cents. 

III.  A  Scbool  Of  l4ife«    By  Anna  Mabt  Howitt.    1  toL 
16mo.    Price,  75  cents. 

IT*  Amyas  Lieigrb.    By  Charles  Eingslet.    1  rol.   12iiio. 
Price,  $1.25. 

ZN    PRESS. 

I.  Maud;  and  other  Poems.    A  new  Yolome,  by 
Alfred  Tenntson. 

.  II.  Tbe  lAte  of  Professor  UTilson,  by  his  Son-in- 
Law,  John  Ferrier. 

Ifl.  Table  Traits,  by  Dr.  Dorak. 

IT.  Habits  and  lllen^  by  Dr.  Doran. 

T.  Uves  of  tbe  Queens  of  Engrland  of  tbe 

House  of  Hanover;  Soplda  Dorothea;  €ar^ 

oiine ;  Caroline  of  Bmnsi^iclL;  and  Cbar- 

lotte.    By  Dr.  Doran. 
TI.  Mimic  Ufe ;  or  Scenes  before  and  bebittA 

tbe  Curtain.  By  Mrs.  Eitchie,  formerly  Mrs.  Mowatt. 

Til.  Olaucus ;  or,  tbe  TFonders  of  tbe  Sbore.  By 

Charles  ELinoslbt. 

Tin.  Tbe  ITisdom  and  Oenins  of  TITalter  Sav- 
agre  lAndor,  edited  by  G.  S.  Hillard. 

IX.  I4and9  l4abor9  and  Oold,  or  Turo  Tears  in 
Australia,  by  William  Howitt. 

X.  Tbe  Note-Book  of  an  Engrlisb  Opium-Eatery 

by  Thomas  Db  Quincet. 

XI.  Cbarles  Kingrsley's  Poems. 
XII.  Oakfieldy  a  UTovel,  by  W.  D.  Arnold,  son  of  Dr. 
Arnold. 
XIH.  Six  months  in  Italy,  by  G.  S.  Hillard.    Fifth  and 
cheaper  edition,  complete  in  one  volume. 
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